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PREFACE 


HIS little volume is the unexpected result of an 
| attempt to compile a School History of Jaffna. 
Almost unperccived my reading took me far 
afield, and led me to conclusions often directly opposed 
to the views hitherto generally accepted. I have thought 
it proper therefore to publish some of my studies, in order 
to have them criticised and corrected before they become 
parts of a more elaborate work. The 3rd and 5th 
Chapters were, for the same purpose of inviting discussion, 
read before the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society under the titles “ The Tamil Kingdom of Jaffna 
and the Early Greek Writers” and “ The Identification 
of the Port of Kalah.” They are reprinted here with the 
Society 's permission. E 

The book ought really to be dated 1928, for it was 
ready for the printers then. Illness and press of work 
that compelled me to put off the publication of it have 
also prevented me from consulting recent books and 
periodicals and trying to obtain further light on some of 
the obscure points." But I hope that other studente, and. 
particularly the young leisured members of our learned 
circles will take up these questions and go into them 
thoroughly. 

For it is to the younger men we must look for the 
best work in this field. The older generation of students 
in Ceylon to-day is mostly composed of mere “ Pandits" 
with whom prejudices and pleasing theories pass for canons 
of criticism and tests of accuracy; and it must be regret- 
fully admitted that racial and personal vanity are only 
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too often permitted to warp the judgment of those who, 
as seekers of knowledge, should above all things be dis- 
interested and sincere. It may be that in some cases 
these influences act only on the subconscious mind; but 
the point that matters is that in nearly all cases the 
effects are plainly to be seen where they should not be at 
all It is easier for the young to avoid these pitfalls; 
and with a University in our midst, I trust the study of 


our own History will soon be taken up in the proper 
spirit, simply and solely to find out the truth go far as we 


can know it. 


My thanks are due to Dr, P. E. Pieris, M A., D. Litt: _ 


(Cantab) ; C.C.S. and Mr. H. W. Codrington, B.A. (Oxon), 
C.C.S, for the elucidation of several knotty points which 
arose from time to time, to Messrs. P. C. Villavarayan, 
B A. (Oxon), Bar.-at-Law and R. R. Crossette Thambiah, 
Advocates, who were kind enough to leok through the 
proofs, to Mr. S. W. Coomaraswamy of Tellippalai for the 
translation of most of the Tamil quotations found in the 
notes and to Mr. D. Jayaratne of the Office of the 
_C. B. R. A. 3. for the elaborate Index. The assistance 
rendered by sevéral of my other friends in many other 
directions is also hereby acknowledged, 


I am deeply indebted to Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyan- 
gar, M.A., Ph. D,, whose activities in Historical Research 
are so well known not only in India but also in Ceylon, 


for the Foreword he has been kind enough to contribute. . 


C. RASANAYAGAM. 
JAFFNA, 
9th September 1926. 


F OREWORD 


HEN my friend, the Hon'ble Mr, Justice 
WV V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar, suggested that 
I might contribute a foreword to a work on - 

the history of Jaffna by a friend of his, I agreed to 
do so on trust with hardly any conception either of the 
character or compass of the work to which I was 
asked. to contribute the foreword. When subsequently 
I heard it was a work by Mr. Rasanayagam Mudaliar 
of the Ceylon Civil Service. I had but little doubt that 
I had not promised to sponsor the work of an unknown 
or inexperienced author in the field of research. I have 
had occasion to know some specimens at least of Mr. 
Rasanayagam’s work before, and I was almost certain that 
I would be helping forward the work of a scholar whose 
learning and critica! acumen were well worthy of my 
support and sympachy whether I found it possible to 
agree with him in all his conclusions or no. After reading 
the book through, though with unfortunate interruptions, 
I have no hesitation in putting ou record here my feeling 
that the work embodies a great amount of labour and 
extensive research resulting in the bringing together of a 
volume of material much of which is hardly known outside 
of Jaffna and a considerable part of which would com- 
pletely disappear if not put on record and utilised for 
purposes of history. This vast materjalis marshalled and 
presented in a form to make the chequered history of 
Jaffna, extending over much more than 1600 years, read 
something like a connected narrative. Mr. Rasanayagam 
exhibita, in this laudable work of his, much critical acumen 
and judgment, so that the whole account does not appear 
as the mere disjecta membra of history strung together as a 
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tribute of patriotism of the scholar to his motherland. The 
result is, on the whole, a fairly reliable and readable his- 
tory of Jaffna, which had remained a desideratum for long, 
though histories of Jaffna were not altogether wanting. 


If on occasions Mr. Rasanayagam let his patriotism 
get the better of his judgment, it is excusable having 
regard to the fact that on the whole he allowed his 
patriotism to remain under the control of his critical 
judgment. If we take occasion to point out, even in a 
foreword, certain places where he has let his patriotism 
get the better of his judgment, it is certainly with a view 
to drawing the author's attention to what may not be quite 
obvious to him, and not with any view to finding fault 
with him. In the course of his investigations, there are 
passages in the work, which to the casual reader, would 
Show that the author is attempting to appropriate to his 
native land what really belongs to others. As one 
instance, we may point to his effort to identify the 
Mavilangai of Sirupánárrupadai with Jaffna. The text 
has it that the Mávilangai under description has ‘the 
name as well as the characteristic products of the old 
great Lanka’, which would indicate that one has to look 
for this Mávilangai elsewhere than in the Lanka of old. 
There are several Mávilangais in India described as Kí]- 
Mávilangai, meaning east or lower Mávilangai and Nadu- 
Náttu Mávilangai, from which an inference as to the 
existence of another Mávilangai would be warranted. The 
attempt to identify the Mándai of the Tamil classics 
with Mantota otherwise Manátitta in Ceylon may be 
provable; but Mr. Rasanayagam himself notes the faot 
that to some at least of the authors of the classical period 
it was known as Kuttuvan Mándai. It was up to Mr. 
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Rasanayagam to prove the Kuttuvan conquest of the West 
coast of Ceylon, which again may be possible, but will 
not be accepted without some proof. Almost the same 
remark may be made of several of the identifications that 
he attempts ofthe places referred to in the Classical 
Geographers, but we would draw attention only to the 
larger attempt at the identification of the Sabaj of the 
Muhammadan historians. Mr. Rasnayagam lets his faith 
take command of his criticism in attempting to identify 
this with localities round Jaffna. ‘The Sabaj of the 
Muhammadan historians and the Maharaja of India in that 
connection alike refer to the empire of Sri Bhoja in 
Sumatra. Srí Bhoja and Srí Vijaya were alternative 
names of the capital of theimportant kingdom developing 
into an imperial power in Sumatra, which played a 
great part in the period extending from the seventh to 
the thirteenth century A. D., as the researches of the 
French School at Hanoi and of Col. Gerini amply show. 
These are merely instances where further research by the 


. author would be welcome. 


The attempt of the author to derive the name flam 
does not appeal to us as quite successful; {lam to us seems to 
be directly derived from the Pali word Sihalam, which in 
Tamil would be Singalam or even Singanam, but a strict 
Tamilising would make it Ílam, much as the Jajnagar of 
Kosala becomes Sadinagar and then Adinagar in Tamil 
inscriptions. The transformation of the S into I and 
the la into Ja is not so difficult of achievement philologi- 
cally. The question whether the Pali word has a Tamil 
original must be left open for the present. 

Before closing, we invite attention to a statement 
that occurs on pages152 and 153 that the Aryan Brahmans 
who emigrated into the Tamil Country imitated the habits 
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of the Tamils and elevated themselves in public estimation, 
and hence came to be called Andanar. It may be so, but 
we want some evidence in support of the ‘statement, as 
the Puranánüru poem on Párpana Váhai by a Non- 
Brahman author, Avir Málám Kilae gives the. contrary 
impression, not to mention other references to the high 
esteem in which the Brahman was held in his own right. 
On page 33 occurs a statement that the Mahabharata 
now contains twenty four thousand slokas, (after additions, 
amplifications and interpolations). It is well-known that 
the Mahabharata at present is supposed to contain 
“ sapada laksha grantha," one lac and twenty-five thousand 
slokas. The Southern version actually contains certainly 
more than a lac of slokas. 

Notwithstanding these blemishes, tho work deserves 
~ well of all those who may be interested in the study of 
the history of this ancient land of India, not merely of 
' Jaffna, as it embodies undoubtedly a vast volume of honest 
and earnest work in the collection and collation and 
continuous presentation of a vast amount of historical 
material. We may point out before closing what is more 
creditable to the author, the exhaustive references to 
Tamil literature in regard to the various points taken up 
for discussion. It must have taken years of work to 
elaborate the thesis into its present form, and we can 
only wish the author a good reception for the work. In 
literary efforts work is its own reward, and it is more 
so in work of this character. Let me conclude with the 
hope that the author will, in addition to this reward, 
have also a measure of appreciation from those who 
could appreciate good work of this kind. 


Madras ae: 


29th August 1926. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


^ ü the Jaffna Tamil the study of the ancient history - 

of his mother-country ought to be of paramount 

interest, His attachment to his birthplace is 
indeed proverbial. Go where he may in search of wealth 
and live where he may for the time being, even in the 
fairest and the most favoured of lands he feels himself 
but a sojourner; and sooner or later he follows his heart 
back to home, to spend his last days in those well-remem- 
bered spots and among the friends of his earliest love. 
Jaffna in distress has never appealed to him in vain; his 
response has always been ready and whole-hearted. The 
history of a country reflects, and bears witness to, the 
national character. What feelings of just pride and 
patriotism would swell in the heart of every true son of 
Jaffna, if he could but have a peep into the glories of her 
past ! 

At times like the present when many are endeavouring 
to lift the thick veil of obscurity that envelopes the 
ancient history of Ceylon, it may seem presumptious on 
our part to undertake such a colossaltask. Some of the 
statements made in the book may appear incorrect or 
capable of different interpretation. But this attempt at 
research has been performed with the sole object of 
arriving at the truth, and in the fervent hope that more 
competent students will soon be able to present a more 
satisfactory treatment of a subject which is very neces- 
sary for the education and the enlightenment of the youth 
of Jaffna. . 
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In the year1786 A.D., at the request of Jan Maccara, 
the then Dutch Governor of Jaffna, one Mailvágana 
Pulavar of Mádagal compiled in Tamil prose the Yalpána 
Vaipava Malai, the earliest history of Jaffna. His 
authorities were certain earlier writings such as the 
Kailáya Malai, Vaiyá Pádal. Pararájaséókaran Ula and 
Raja Murai (Royal Chronicles),* the oldest of which was 
certainly not earlier than the 14th or the 15th century 
A.D. Whatever might have been the source of the earlier 
writers, whether they drew their material from authentic 
records or from mere tradition, it cannot be denied that 
the Vaipava Málai was a faithful account of all that was 
available at the time. "Today, except the Kailáya Málai 


which has been printed 4, and a few manuscript copies of - 


Vaiyá Pádali, the other works are very rare and hardly 


* The metrical preface of the Yalpina Vaipava Malai con- 
tains the following verse :— 
s.rmmn Qarpay Qués or e Gercx Quay y 
worm ss wcirer CIE sir bQer s 
eu mme e»scurainom too Qarar grav 
orbus Sept S rrer coGluiTLITL 6) 
urgere earez mar GHNET 
Lg. ALLA s mmeibuamsi A 
Arieys Csia urripciumesr $ Sor 
Grif uSoarsar Cast Orin ear. 

At the request of the Dutch Governor named Maccarra at 
whose feet powerful chiefs bow down, Mailvaganam, after consult- 
ing Kailáya Malai, Vaiyá Pádal composed by the poet Vaiyá 
learned in ancient lore, Parardjasékaran Uli and Raja Murai (Royal 
chronicles) which correctly delineated the events at different 
periods, wrote the history of Yalnánam in Tamil. 


+ Published by Mr. T. Kailásapil!ai of Nallore, Jaffna. 


T Since published by Mr. J. W, Arudpragasam. Central 
College, Jaffna, 
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procurable. It is lucky that the Vaipava Málai was 
printed several years ago and translated into English by- 
the late Mr. C. Brito, for at the present day it is impossi- 
ble to procure any of the older manuscripts for the pur- 
pose of testing the correctness of the printed version. 
The fact that all the statements made in the Kailáya 
Málai including those that will We proved hereafter to be 
misconceptions, were bodily ‘taken and introduced into 
the Vaioava Malai, stamps it with the impress of an 
honest attempt at history on the part of that * well-mean- 
ing villager', Mailvágana Pulavar. 


Some of the historians of Jaffna that have from time 
to time appeared within the last 35 years,* have so well 
succeeded in mutilating, altering and amending the 
Vaipava Málai according ta their whims and fancies, that 
there are now but few who acknowledge its historical 
value. On the contrary, the belief seems to be gaining 
ground that it is only & compendium of ancient folklore, 
old women's tales and mythical aneedotes. 


It would certaimly not be reasonable to dismiss this 
wark a3 altogether untrustworthy, merely because some of 
the events recorded there have bees declared to be in- 
accurate in the matter of chronology. Research in this 
branch ought to follow the far safer method of modern 
European scholars; and ancient inscriptions, coins, carved 
stones and contemporaneous literature, should be carefully 
studied to see if they refute or confirm the traditional 
history of the land. 


* Tamil Histories of Jaffna have been written and published 
by Messrs. S. John of Uduvil, A. Mootootamby Pillai of Vannar- 
panne and K. Vélupillai of Vasávilán. 
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Indeed, in those far-off ages history was written 


under very different circumstances. There is no doubt : 


that our earliest works were based on mere tradition, 
Tradition, as we all know, was handed down by word of 
mouth from generation to generation, and, moulded and 
shaped into different forms in the process, it grows in the 
course of a few centuries into something not quite the 
same as the original However, by careful sifting and 
analysis the truth can be ascertained. The Mahavansa 
for instance, although composed in the 5th century A.D., 
speaks of eveuts of a thousand years earlier, known to 
the compiler only by tradition and hearsay. But with 
eare, i& can be, and has been used as material for the 
early history of Ceylon. We have only to follow the 
methods used by the critics and historians who made use 
of the Mahavaiisa. 


In order to reconstruct the history of Jaffna from its 
earliest times, it becomes necessary to examine critically 
our ancient traditions in the light of contemporary docu- 
ments, and, in the absence of any local literature and 
inscriptions, to search for further information in the 
literature and chronicles of other countries. In this 
respect the Mabavansa is most useful. It is a Court 
chronicle containing the annals of the Ceylon kings, and 
its writers who most probaly regarded the Tamils as a 
horde of cruel marauders pass over both them and their 
efforts in silence, except when they made themselves too 
unpleasant to go unnoticed. 

Had the monastic annalists ‘of the Sinhalese chro- 


nicle with the instinct of true historians depicted im- 
partially the events that took place in the North from 
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time to time, the task of the Jaffna historian of today 
would have been rendered much lighter. 


Considering how little we know of the political 
history of the country, and even of the dynasty of kings 
who ruled over Jaffna from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
centuries, it is not surprising that we should know still 
less about the allied branches of archaeology ard epigraphy. 
But how long are we to remain in this listless if not dis- 
graceful state of ignorance? To a true gon of J affna, is it 
not galling to have to wait till some foreign scholar finds 
time and leisure to make investigations and enlighten him 
on the history of his motherland. And although he may 
be willing to wait, the sources of information appear not 
to be endowed with eternal patience. The literature of 
the land unfortunately committed to such a fragile 
material as the palm leaf is fast. disappearing. The 
archaeological remains have been almost fully depleted of 
their carved and inscribed stones which have, in the march 
of civilization, either been turned to metal for the roads 
or hidden safely away in the foundations of new houses. . 
The rapidity with which the devastating tide of progress 
i8 washing away old landmarks is clearly apparent in 
every direction. Traditional beliefs, old legends, local 
folklore and manners and customs peculiar to the people 
of the country are fast vanishing. Every caste is giving 
up its own for the sake of the dress and ornaments, the 
speech and conventions of some other which is considered 
superior. National games and amusements are giving 
place to Western innovations, and in another generation 
their very names will be forgotten. There is little left 
of our ancient literature and even less of ruins and 
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archaeological remains. These scanty sources of informa- 
tion should be made use of as early as possible; else our 
only links with the past will be gone for ever. If we 
therefore venture to interpret some of the dark problems 
of historical antiquity with the help of evidence now 
hidden away in obscure nooks and corners, and try to 
awaken a general interest in the history of our country, 
the certainty that in a few more years, these matters will 
cease to be heard of altogether, is our sole and sufficient 
excuse. 


NeARYY® 


CHAPTER I. 
The Nagas. 


HEN and by whom Ceylon was first populated 
are matters enveloped in obscurity. Whether 


the earliest inbabitants were a people indi- 
genous to the island, as some of the hill tribes to India, or 
whether they were immigrants from outside must perhaps 
remain undecided. The Mahavansa says that about the 
sixth century D. C., there were the Yakkhas confined 
to the centre of the Island, and the Nágas dominating 
the western and the northern parts.* North Ceylon was 
therefore called Nagadipa and was for centuries so 
referred to in the old histories. 


The late Mr. Kanagasabai, the author of ‘ Tamils 
1800 Years Ago’, thought that the Yakkhas were the ancient 
‘Yuh chi’ a yellow race that emigrated from the central 
table-land of Asia into India through the Himalayan 
passes long before the arrival of the Aryan settlers, and 
that they “eventually spread over the whole of Bengal 
and emigrated thence by sea to Southern India and 
Ceylon"t This isin a way confirmed by Mr. Parker's 
description of the Veddahs of Ceylon—the survivors of the 
ancient Yakkhas. He says that their “cheek kones are 


* Mah. i. 
+Tamils. p : 45. 
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somewhat prominent", that “their eyes are deep set ” 
and that “some faces are practically hairless below the 
eyes, and there is rarely more than a very sparing growth 
of hair on the face, a very thin short moustache and a 
little short hair on the chin being all that is present ".* 
But Professor R. Virchow, quoted by Mr, Parker, thinks 
that “ no elaborate proof is needed that neither Sinhalese 
nor Veddabs, at least in the form of their skulls, present 
the slightest indication of any relationship to the Mongols. 
Such a remarkably dolichocephalous tribe has never yet 
been found among the Mongols".t * On the other hand, 
among the remnants of the old Dravidian or perhaps 
pre-dravidian tribes of Hindustan we find even today 
evidence of analogies with the Veddans".i [t is, however, 
clear from ancient writers, both Sanskritic and Tamil, 
that the Yakkhas were the enemies of the Áryans and 
for a long time resisted the progress of the white-skinned 
race into India. They were contemptuously called 


* Asuras’ (tee-totallers),§ Rakshasas (giants and monsters) . 


and ‘Yakkhas’ (devils), and on account of their strength, 


courage ana valour, supernatural powers were ascribed to 


them by she early Aryans. During the pre-epic period 
they had established a powerful kingdom at Lankápura 
in Ceylon and asserted their authority in the Dekkan and 


* Parker, p: 42. 
t ibid p: 43, 
t ibid  p:34 
* The Védas, the Epics and the Puranas, 


$ The Aryans called themselves Suras (those who drink); 
and the teetotallers of the East are still held in contempt by some 
of the Western Aryans! Suras became synonymous with Devas 
when the Aryans called themselves by the latter name. 
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other parts of India. Readers of the Rámáyana may be 
aware how powerful was Ravana, the Yakkha king 
of Ceylon, and how far advanced the Yakkhas were in 
the art of warfare. These Yakkhas were, within a few 
centuries of the arrival of Vijaya, absorbed into the N agas, 
the Kalingas from the Gangetic valley in North India 
and the Tamils and other Dravidian tribes from South 
India, who flowed into Ceylon from time to time, either as 
conquerors or as immigrants. The result of this gradual 
process of fusion was a new race called the ‘Sinhala’ or 
the ‘Sinhalese’. 


Fa Hien, the Chinese traveller, who visited Ceylon 
between 400 and 414 A. D., while describing the Island, 
Says: “ The country originally had no human habita» 
tions, but was occupied only by spirits and Nagas, 
with which the merchants of various countrieg 
carried on a trade. When the trafficking was taking . 
place, the spirits did not show themselves. They 
simply set forth their precious commodities, with indi- 
cations of the price attached to them, while the merchants 
made their purchases according to price and took. the 
things away”.* The word which the translator has 
rendered as ‘spirits’ was no doubt ‘Yakkhas’, and their 
system of barter described above can still be seen among 
the Veddahs, the remnants of the ancient Yakkhas, who 
did not get absorbed into the permanent population. 


The Nagas were supposed by the ancients to be 
serpents living underground (“pátáļa”) obviously because 


* FaHien; C. L, R.vol: ii, p: 216. 
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in Sanskrit the word'nága' means ‘serpent’ They were 
also supposed to be endowed with supernatural powers 
by which they could metamorphose themselves into human. 
beings at will* There have been various conjectures 
made as to the origin of the true Nágas. Some havethought 
that they were so called because they were serpent- 
worshippers;t and others have surmised that the name was 
derived from the fact that their headcovering was in the 
shape of the hood of a hydra-headed cobra. The sculptures 
and paintings found in the ancient Buddhistio ruins of 
India and Ceylon, representing the Nágas as 'dvarapala- 
yas’ etc, perhaps led to the second idea, The origin of 
their name cannot certainly be traced to serpents or 
serpent-worship, for they were so named long before the 
advent of the Aryans in whose language alone the word 
signified ‘serpents’. 


The Nagas, according to Mr. A. K. Muzumdar, were 
Thibeto-Burmans and were, about 4000 B.C., driven by 
some political disturbance from Central Asia into India. 
through the North-Eastern gate. “Their muscular 
frame, yellow complexion, flat nose, small eyes, high 
cheek bones and scanty beard show that they originally 
belonged to the Mongoloid stock”. J ambulus, a captive 
of Ethiopia who was sent out to sea, appears to have 


a ——MMM—————— 


* Mr. Talboys Wheeler speaking of the Scythic Nágas in his 
History of India (vol :i, p: 147) says “In process of time these 
Nagas became identified with serpents, and the result has been a 
strange confusion between serpents, and human beings. 


+ Casie., C. B REA. S. vol;i; Tennent, vol: i, p: 331. 
t. Muzum. Bk : i, chap: v: 
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reached Ceylon before the beginning of the Christian 
era. He probably touched a port on the northern or 
north-western coast of. Ceylon, for, in his writings 
he has referred to the islands on that coast. He says 
that the people there “had no hair other than that 
on their heads, eyebrows and chins",* thereby affording 
clear proof of the Mongolian descent of the Nagas. 
Whatever may be the time fixed by learned historians for 
the influx of the Aryans into India, it is now generally 
admitted that the Nagas preceeded the Aryans. The 
latter found them already settled down in the northern 
parts of India, and it was perhaps due to these Aryan 
invasions that the Nagas were forced to seek fresh homes 
in the Dekkan, in South India and in Ceylon. 


The Ramayana, which contains the earliest refe- 
rences to Ceylon, mentions them. Rama, while despatch. - 
ing Hanuman in search of Sita, describes the Naga 
capital, in addition to other South Indian towns, as 
one of the places which ought to be included in hig 
search.t+ 

In the Mahabharata, the Nagas are frequently 
mentioned as living in various parts of India and Ceylon 
in a highly civilized state under their own kings and 
under well established laws. 


The Nagas were therefore a prominent non-Aryan 
race in India and their names are preserved in various 
parts of the country, viz, Nagpur (Nágapuram), N ágarjuna 


* Pridham, Appendix, i, pp 777-778. 
+ Rámáyana. D, Kishkinda Kándam, p:815. The Nágas are 
here represented as snakes. 
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Hills, Nágareóil, Nágarcot, Nagapattinam, etc. Naga 
kings are constantly mentioned in historical records. 
The Buddhist records speak of Nága rulers in Kampilya 
and elsewhere. Nágadatta and Nágaséna are among 
the names of kings mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar-inscription of Samudra Gupta. There is a 
Nagarjuna in the dynastic lists of the Silaharas of 
Nepaul and of Kashmir. Nágavardhana was a nephew of 
the Chalukya king Pulakésin ii, and Nágabhatta was a 
king of the Gurzaras about 800A. D. Powerful Nága 
kings were ruling round Nagpur about the second and 
third centuries A.D. and intermarried among the Bátavá- 
hanas and the Pallavas, Kings of Nágavamsa, with the 
tiger crest and the snake banner, were ruling at Chakrakuta 
and at Boghavati of the Bastur State in the Central 
Provinces even after the eleventh century A.D. Several of 
their inscriptions have been found and published. * 


Not only did the Naga princes intermarry with the 
royal families of the Dravidians but they were also readily 
admitted into the Aryan fold. Sisu Naga a prince of Naga 
extraction, was the founder of one of the early ruling 
dynasties of Magadha, and the princes of this dynasty are 
culled in the Puranas “ Kshatriya bandavah” or “ Kshatri- 
yadamah,” epithets which carry the meanings ‘kings with 
Kshatriya connections’ and ‘ Kshatriyas of low order.’t 


According to the Mahavansa, the Naga strongholds 
in the sixth century B.C. were at Nagádípa in the North 
and at Kalyáni on the west coast of Ceylon. We are told 

* Ep : [nd : vol; x, p: 25. 

t Ind : Ant: vol, xlv. p : 10. 
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in graphic words that when Mahódara was reigning at 
Nágadípa, his nephew Cülódara at Kannavaddhamána 
mountain (Kandamádanam near Rámésvaram) and his 
uncle Maniakkhika at Kalyáni, a conflict arose between 
Mahódara and Cálódara for a gem-set throne then in Nága- 
dípa. While these two Nága kings, with their vast armies, 
were fighting for the possession ofthe throne, Buddha 
appeared on the scene, settled their dispute, claimed the 
throne, and, seating himself on it, he preached to them a 
sermon on reconciliation. As a result of this preaching 
eighty “ kótis" of Nagas are said to have been converted 
to Buddhism.* This was during the second visit of Bud- 
dha to Ceylon. From that time the gemset throne became 
an object of worship and for several centuries attracted - 
thousands of Buddhist pilgrims to Nagadipa. 


The story of the conflict between the Naga kings and 
the intervention of Buddha as peacemaker is corroborated 
in every detail by Manimékalai a Tamil epic, composed 
about the middle of the second century A.D.t But what- 


* Mah; i. 

t l « OGasa 
eme» 10s vee unica S eni 
e»gun(G am Qasr mapane (y rert 
SA &eva; acl rref! Anig sHiurcn9 
uje»r oar arp flendess Curae s 
Be»eG sry Quora apuillesnacir gy 
SI Bom emig. ules aii miu enr y 
uguo égridene eara & 
wpCanh sanos emer (pen Q p 
ng owira g Spore, Gemfluim g 
upway (Ot Be» mons Geor pS n g 
Gaart Garai wrweshü (fies 
Noir eor mia Sara ums sens wisor 
Sor Bev qm) srs srren 


Agent werexe rr ail SO sre A [Contd.] 
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ever the historical value of the story itself, we are 
concerned only with its scene and its setting; and it is 
very probable that Mani-pallavam, where the event is 
placed by the Tamil author, is identical with the Nagadipa 
of the Mahávansa.* 


The statement that 80 crores of Nagas were con- 


verted by Buddha f goes to prove the extensive settle- 
ments of these people in the North and West of Ceylon. 


QuSGscrCn GuBss arbat 
SUOuUGL usa bisg Paar 
Qamasm fag) spes YDES ydi gg 
sHQuge CrerQur@ QacFarwe yh er 
MAr Oar SdQern f G sex m 
Qugisagpal whi FPI (Su 
Duran Api ó yasar rg 
smo Sipens.” 
Mani: viii, 1-2, 43-63. 
In the sea-girt land of Mani-pallavam, before the eyes of her 
thus wandering alone, there appeared the great gem set seat, 
placed there by (Indra) the king of the Celestials—a seat of becom- 
ing splendour, spreading effulgent rays of light. Rising from the 
ground to the standard height of three cubits and extending towards 
all directions into a width of nine cubits, set all round with crystal 
glass cut to different forms and shape, and exhibiting a square with 
padma (lotus) design, stood the seat of Buddha. Here the trees dare 
not shed any but fragrant flowers, nor the birds dare make noise 
even with their fluttering plumes. Now for this seat of Dharma of 
splendour effulgent, endowed with the virtue of enlightening its 
beholders of their previous birth, there appeared in contest two Niga 
kings from the Southern regions, each claiming the seat for himself. 
Unable were they to remove it nor could they rid themselves of their 
strong desire to possess it. There, while with mighty armies they 
waged a fierce strife with bloodshot eyes and hearts aflame with 
rage, the austere Muni (Buddha) bade them cease their strife and 
rivalry. Being seated thereon he preached to them his Dharma. 
So worthy of reverence even by the devotees of matchless excellence 
is that seat of Dharma. 


* Nagadipa; J. C. B. R. A. S. vol : xxvi. 


+ But according to Rájaratnacari, the number was 100,000, 
Raiarat : p : 2l. 
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In the third century B.C., during the reign of one 
Tissa Raja of Kalyáni (Kelaniya), according to the Raja- 
vali,t ‘the sea was seven leagues distant from Calany;’ 
but on account of what had been done to a Terunnanse f 
“the gods who presided over the destinies of Ceylon 
became enraged and caused the sea to deluge the land. 
Once before during the epoch called ‘Duvapara yuga,’ on 
account of the wickedness of Ravana, the whole space 
from Mannar to Tutucorin in which were the fortress of 
Ravana with 25 palaces and 400,000 streets was swal- 
lowed by the sea. So now, in this time of Tissa Raja, 
king of Calany, 100,000 large towns of the description 
called Pattunagam (pattanam), 970 fishers' villages and 
400 villages inhabited by pearl fishers making altogether 
eleven-twelfths of the territory which belonged to Calany 
were swallowed up by the sea. Many, however, escaped 
and of the large towns Catupity Madampe escaped”. It 
was perhaps at this period too that the submersion of 
49 Tamil lands including the hill and the river Kumari 
mentioned in certain Tamil works took place.{ After the 
destruction of his kingdom and of bis capital at Kaváda- 


1 Rajavali: pp: 190-191; vide infra, p. 25. 


1 Terunnanse was a Buddhist High Priest. The king, sus- 
pecting him of having been in terms of intimacy with the queen, 
had him boiled in a cauldron of oil. The priest was innocent. 
Rajavali: p : 190. Mah. chap: xxii. 


T (a) “agla Oasis edruces Qury g 
usma urpw ar urme VAis Spå 
Goha Carga Gargu sw Gearerar" 


Cilap : Canto xi, 11: 18— 20. [Contd] 
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puram, the Pándyan appears to have gone northwards 


with his people and established a new kingdom in 
Southern India with his captial at M adura.* The submer- 


Unable to bear the enmity engendered by the throw of the 
sharp javelin, the cruel ocean engulfed the Kumari Hill together 
with several adjacent hills and the river Pahruli. 

[For the legend of the Pandyan throwing the javelin to dry up 
the ocean, see Sport No: 21 out of the Sacred Sports of Siva in 
TiruviJayádal Puránam.] 

(b) *'.j8smei.m gait Een Oi Qarun QoesEP; aL 
Gade un ui ud mer Quer gy vn DD ry. Guod Quer gy wr 5i £s 
ules..Gui erap pind stags am pio Gapper ti warda wigs 
aypQsne scu, CITIES Y MEET TOT Siue nv 5T, agile 


un snb, aen m sreb TEGwsens sr&i,«ügmwuter BA 


Que gw Bis or pug srerug sub, Gul Garevev aps du 
Use smi, erQi, 6G) wed, ufui, si Pis Goha ugs ar. 
19.687 STL Se GaremQu rid" isg. 


Cilap; canto viii, 11 : 1-2, note by Adiyárkunallár. 


In those days tha sea engulfed land to the extent of 700 . 


kavatams between the river Pahruli the northern boundary of his 
(Pandyan) Southern States and the Kumari river, together with 
the following fertile countries situated therein, viz, seven Thengu 
(cocoanut) States, seven Madura States, seven Munpalai States, 
seven Kunra (hilly) States, seven Kunakarai (Eastern Coast) 
States and seven Kurumpanai (dwarf palmyrah) States in all 49 
States, and several hill countries like Kumari and Kollam, villages, 
forests, rivers and cities as far as the Kumari Hill to the north, 
with the river Kumari of broad waters, 


(c) Nakkirar's commentary to /rayanar Ahopporul and the 
preface to llampüranar's commentary to 7 olkappiyam contain similar 
descriptions of the cataclysm. 

* S elf e ruts gy ger wen ai e aerae 

Cuellar! Qu b5Gacrm Cwont BTLD UL Ù 
uelGusG eXascd aigu ysu d ssa Qaar 
aden aeemé&wu er rs £5 4 scr eu iei 

Kali. 104. 

As the sea with its creeping billows bad engulfed his country, 
the Southern Lord of undying fame and strength proceeded higher 
up, and, having elbowed the tiger and the bow, planted his famous 
fish on strange territory. 


[The tiger was the flag of the Chólas, the bow that of the Céras 
and the fish that of the Pándyas.] 
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sion of the 49 Tamil lands which extended to the South 
of Cape Comorin would probably have synchronised with 
the destruction of that portion of Ceylon. The notation 
used in the island of Minicoy is purely Siühalese, contai- 
ning a duo-decimal system up to a hundred, thus showing 
that Minicoy was a vart of Ceylon at a certain period, 
and that it became separated at a time before the adoption | 
of the decimal system by the Siühalese. The cardinal 
numbers used at Minicoy are as follows ;— 


l. ekké. 2. dé, 3. tiné 4, hattaré, 5. pahé, 6. háyé 
7. hatté, 8. areg. 9. nuvé, lo, dihé, 11. egára eklus, 12. 


 dolóss, 183. dolóss ekke, 14. dolóss dé, 23. dolóss eklus 


24. phasihi and so on, * which are similar to the Sinhalese 
cardinals. 


The retention of ekkolahé for 11 and dolohé for 12 
in the Siùhalese notation, terms which are quite different 
to dahátuné, dahá hattaré ete, which actually represent 
numerals of a decimal notation, clearly proves the ancient 
connection of Minicoy with Ceylon, and that the Siihalese 
had a duo-decimal notation before Minicoy was separated 
from Ceylon. There is a clear indication that the Sinha- 
lese borrowed the decimal system from the Tamils, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this must have been after the 
third century B. C. What is the origin of the duo-decimal 
system among the ancient Siühalese and the people of 
Minicoy? Was it Sumerian or Chaldean, as surmised by 
Slater, + or one of indigenous evolution among the 
Nágas and the Yakkhas? And how was Minicoy which, 


Slater. p. 73. 
1 " p. 74. 
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is situated to the West of the South Indian Peninsula 
connected with Ceylon ? 


Megasthenes, who was the Grecian ambassador at 


the Court of Chandra Gapta. wrote about 300 B.C., that 
Taprobane (Ceylon)was separated from the mainland (of 
India) by a river,* and his statement indicates that, 
 Quring his time, the Indian Peninsula extended further 
southwards, aud that the sea which divided 1t from Ceylon 
was so narrow as to be called a river. Megasthenes 
having lived and written before the deluge described in 
the Rájavali, it can be safely surmised that Kavádapuram 
and the 49 Tamil lands were engulfed at the same time 
as the western Naga kingdom of Ceylon—viz., during the 
reign of Kelani Tissa (about 250 B.C). The third Tamil 
Sangam must have been formed at Madura sometime 
afterwards. 


Bhaskaracharya furnishes an astronomical datum 
to the effect that the Equator passed through the ancient 
Lankdé, and some scholars therefore think that the 
Laika of Ravana was the present Sumatralt 


A large slice of the Naga kingdom in Ceylon 
was thus submerged, leaving only a small portion of 
Nágadípa—inoluding the Jaffna Peninsula and a 
few adjoining islands—perhaps, under a Nága king. 


This kingdom, however, was not confined to the Jaffna 


Peninsula alone, but extended also over the greater part 
of the Vannis, including th: Pünakari and Mannar dis- 


* Ind: Ant: Vol, vi, p; 129, 


t Lahká of Ravana by N.S. Adhikari: J. Bom: BR. A.S 


Vol : xxv, No. 2. 
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tricts, which appear to have been in a flourishing condition 
in those early days. 


In Cirupánárrupadai, one of the ten idylls of the 
Sanga period, which describes certain conditions prevail- 
ing in the first or-the second century A. D., a king called 
Nalliyakódan is panegyrised by a poet named Nattattanár. 
Nalliyakódan was one of several kinga who ruled over 
Laüká* (Ceylon), with his royal residence at Amür.T 
On his way to this city, the poet had to pass through two 
of the other towns in hia kingdom, namely, a fortified 


$ *wgpe)srsup wig) ura 
papura wsos s Csr yur Bas 
Quir Guyer pened Gurésqgurud D 
Og@erum Samenas agam Duumas 
BOTTA GONE ue cur (155i eh 
vader d] SormiGus eg aJ cvaur raum 
ued $ 949 Cepiut Quos.” 
Cirupan, 11: 161.221:— 


Lord of the Oviyar of spotless fame, endued with the 
"HE of a tiger, intrepid of body and limbs and possessed of a 
aword of faultless blade, one out of the (several) kings of great and 
and ancient Lanka, whose shores are constantly beaten by rolling 
billows, where punnai, aghil and sandalwood are washed against the 
shoulders of bathing women—Lanká ineffable on account of its 
strength begotten of auspicious inception, ' 
The Ovi were a tribe of Nagas inhabiting the sea coast. 
Ag e, sandalwood being washed against the bodies of bathing 
women shows that the place was a port and that those articles had 
dropped out of the ships ] - 
+ “u gesemsast amisy Suerat 
95 seis GL ii) oor ase ger”? 
Ibid—11 : 187-188, 


His Amir guarded by invincible guards, surrounded by a beauti- 
ful and cool moat and containing broad mansions. 
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town* on the sea coast which the commentator calls 
Eyilpattinam, and another town called Vélir.t From 
the fact that Nalliyakódan is mentioned as one of the 
kings of Lanké (Ceylon), and as a chief of the Oviyar ,t 
one of the Naga tribes of North Ceylon, and from the 
description of the towns themselves, one is led to surmise 
that the fortified town of Eyilpattinam. was Mantai 
(Mátota); that Ámur was the Aakote of Ptolemy in Jaffna, 
and that Vélür which was between these two towns, was in 
all probability a village in the Pünzkari or the Vidattal- 
tivu district, now known by some other name or covered 
by jungle. 

According to tradition which finds full expression 
in Tamil works like Visva Purdnam, Mantaippal and 
Vijaya Dharma Nádagam,t Mántai was a town of remote 


* “um wrap Qrius QsQa 
wextié resa wire Gu flu 
ua Eta agat uc uper 
Ibid—11: 151—153. 
On the long way along the sea coast stands the famous city 
prase d by the poets, the city surrounded by a wall and a moat of 
crystal waters and containing many a cool tank, 
t “PraCGaggw E yss Gael 
eJ pavG'arc) Qaer f Cagri" 
Ibid—11: 172-173. 
The victorius Vélár, where the lotus buds in the tanks appear 
like the heads of javelins belonging to the valourous Vélan. 
t Cirupan: 1 : 122, vide supra, note p:13 
4 Visva Puránam has not yet been printed. It was composed by 
one Sidambara Kaviráyar of Kiliyanir in South Arcot about 
20€ years ago 
Mántaippal! was composed by one Sidambara Tándava Madura 
Kaviráyar of Karuvai Nallur about 400 years ago and was 
published by Mr. Sangaralinga Páradi in 1922. 
Vijaya Dharma Nadagam is an unpublished dramatic work 
composed about the early part of the 19th century, by one 


Ráma Sundaran son of Sidambara Udayár of Vannarpanne, 
Jaffna. . 
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antiquity and the place of origin of the five classes of 
artisans * and of their chief, Visvakarma, the architect 
of the gods, These artisans did, in all probability, belong 
to the Nága tribe of Óviyar, who ruled at Mántai in 
ancient times. The power and greatness of these artisan 
rulers can be gauged when it is known that the earliest 
Yakkha kings of Ceylon found their wives among them. 
Padma Kómalai, the queen of Stra Panma, the great 
Asura king of Ceylon, who fought against and was 
defeated and killed by Kanda Kumara, was the daughter 
of a Dévakanmif (artisan). Mandddari, the chaste wife 
of Ravana, the:hero of the Ramayana, was the daughter 
of Maya, who not only presented his son-in-law with an 
invincible weapon but also built for him the beautiful city 


* The five ¢lasses of artizans are :— 
1. Mann Kollar (@s1 aor)  ...Black-smiths. 
2. Maya Tachchar (ssi) — ...Carpenters. 


3. Tuvashta Kannár (sers»?) .. Brass-founders. 

4. Silpa Sirpi (Ad)  ...Masons, Stone cutters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Image makers and Painters. 

5. Visvafifia (sunt) ...Gold-smiths. 


[These five artisans were born out of the five faces of Visva- 
karma.] 
Mantai, p. 4, 


nites seGenpCerne Garssia anuo yiGart 
enis wwEgSiGunr ugentad b sem oman Can bier.” 
Vijaya. D. N. 


Of those who dwell in the city of Miantai, who carry on the 

trade of the inner country and of those who belong to the 

magnetic mountain, there appeared the artificers called 
annuvar out of the five classes of artisans. 


t K. P. Arasusey Padalam, v: 11. 
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of Lankápura.* Kubéra, the uncle of Rávána, married 
Chitraréka, a daughter of another Dévakanmi. These 
kings, among whose families the Yakkha kings of Ceylon 
found their queens, were supposed to have been the des- 
cendants of Visvakarma, the progenitor of the artisan 
tribe. The proximity of the kingdom of Mántai to Lanká- 
pura, the capital of the Yakkhas, made the royal connec- 
tions between the rulers óf the two kingdoms feasible, 
This is an instance of the historical truths that may be 
found eoncealed in the exaggerated traditional stories 
contained in the ancient Puránas. It is said that he 
(Visvakarma) built an iron fort at Mántait This iron 
fort is referred to by Hiouen Thsang as one which had 
a high tower on the top of which some attractive women 


*(a) Kamban, Canto: vii (Uttara Kándam, Révanan Pirappu 
Padalam), vv : 63 and 64. 
(b) Ibid, Canto vi (Yutta Kándam, Mantira Padalam) v: L 
c)“ UG DA UE News ue Qu. m ghamu 
(c) “OG uj perág, 
risma ower vem eae uerellsenremQu 
(d) “ arua wer war al u poar oar SIDES 
SI ywap ust a ami e) 
(e) “@s51CrmsQuer gps. ser scribi CsSIGw 
Osuia auidluer Quei Qos er? p &- ariguiGe,” 
Mantai: pp. 8 and 24. 
t **Geréeuen st mas gaiu tom $e» suu) * 
* 8,3 & Gwm (yip? s ig. val moar erarQés 
2? $srsGcrndés aFléaré 5 eo Qo 
DD gwsa wt Q gre Yor EI (pat ar 
YsSonr dis sari e»... AGO Suri aps fer eH” 
Visva , Panchakritiya Kindam, 
. vv: 3 and 4, Mintai, p. ix. 
Having reached Mántai of fertile fields, they built to the 
north of Delhi surrounded by beautiful plains, a foit of about 
4 or 5 yojanas in circumference with magnetic iron in 3 days. 
[The statement that Mántai was to the north of Delhi was 
due to the erroneous impression of the author.] 
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were kept to inveigle mariners into the harbour and to 
entertain them, while the Rákshasa (Nága) men attacked 
and plundered the ships.* With the growth of the Indian 
sea-borne trade, a proportionate number of merchant 
vessels began to sail over the Indian seas. The Nágas of 
Mántai (Mátota), whose stronghold was on the great 
highway of the merchant vessels’ which had to cross over 
tothe Bay of Bengal from the Arabian Sea and vice versa, 
developed into sea-pirates and lived by plundering and 
robbing unwary merchants. Kshemendra, a Cashmerian 
poet of the tenth centur, relates that, in the day, when the 
Emperor Asóka was reigning at Pataliputra, certain Indian 
merchants, who traded with the distant islands, came to 
his Court and “ informed him of their losses and complete 
ruin brought about by the depredation of sea-faring 
pirates called Nágas, who destroyed al! their ships 
and plundered their treasure." Asóka issued “an edict 
inscribed on a copper plate, which was, however 
contemptuously set at nought by those for whom it was 
meant,” It was only after he became a devout Buddhist 
that he was able to make the Nagas respect his edict,+ 


* “The records of the Buddhist religion say :—In the 
middle of a great iron city of this Ratnadvipa (Pao-chu) was the 
dwelling of the Rakshasi women (Lo-l'sa). On the towers of this 
city they erected two high flagstaffs with lucky or unlucky signals, 
which they exhibited (to allure mariners), according to circumstances 
when merchants çame to the Island (Ratnadvipa). Then they 
changed themselves into beautiful women, holding flowers and 
scents, and with the sound of music they went forth to meet them, 
and caressingly invited them to enter the iron city; then having 
shared with them all sorts of pleasure, they shut them up in an iron 
Prison and devoured them at their leisure." 


Hiouen; M.L.R, vol : i, p: 148, 
t Ind: Ship: p: 114, 
3 
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The Nágas, referred to in the above story, were evidently 
those about Mántai (Mátota,) and the early period of their 
piratical profession can also be seen from the same. 


The iron fort, which is euphemistically called a 
magnetio mountain in Tamil works,* was perhaps the 
source of the belief among the medieval Muhammedan 
writers that there was a magnetic mountain whieh drew 
towards it allthe iron-clad ships in its neighbourhood 
and wrecked them, a belief which is graphically described 
in the Arabian Nights.f The belief in the existence of an 
iron fort at Mántai is enhanced by the knowledge that 


*aU Qetrswe arteries sar DIT S655 
yisaGar strigoi yromQsb Srog. " 
Vijaya. D. N. 
Oh! the ruler ofthe city of Mántai, the valourous lord of 
the magnetic mountain, the god who wears the wreath 
of pink lotus flowers. 
b. “arigwor w?séGsr e». Codu 
erae yEym me " 
Vijaya. D. N. 
To sing the praises of the lord of the magnetic mountain fort 
e € Sni S qp sc ifs gy so(ipoort Qur f side hp 


TEDS SET. 
Mantai, p : 20. 


The city of Mántai guarded by broad magnetic walls and 
abounding in fragrant flowery groves. 


+a. The Arab. Nts., The Story of the Third Calender. 


b. Even so early as the beginning of the fourth century, the 
legend of a loadstone attracting iron-bound ships is mentioned by 
a writer quoted by Sir. Emerson Tennent:— 


“A thousand other islands lie adjacent to Ceylon, and in a 
group of these called Maniolae (Manalur, and the dependent islands 
of the Jaffna sea ?), is found the loadstone which attracts iron, so 
that a vessel coming within its influence, is seized and forcibly 
detained, and for this reason the ships which navigate these seas 
are fastened with pegs of wood instead of bolts of iron.’ 


Tennent, vol :i, p: 562, note, 
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about the same period (flrst century A.D.) there was a 
brass fort at Dwáraka, a town in the ancient Yádava 
country and to the north of Bombay.* 


The iron fort, which continued to be a great menaoe 
to the sea-faring trade of Ceylon, was destroyed, says the . 
Chinese traveller Hiouen Thsang, by Vijaya.t In all pro- 
bability, however, it was destroyed by Karikála Chóla . 
the greatest of the early Chó]a kings, who in the first 
century A.D.{ conquered Ceylon and carried away a large 
number of captives to work on the banks of the Kavéri. It 
was perhaps after the destruction of this iron fort that 
he earned the sobriquet of “destroyer of the hanging fort,” 
from several Saiga poets. 4 It was also perhaps after the 


e * n — Qs Gem "m 
e. erre mss grains’ 
Puram. v. 201 
Dwáraka, the delightful, containing the beautiful large fortress 
made of brass. 
+ Hiouen: M. L. R. vol. i, p: 148. 
} Rajavali : p: 231. 
€ (a) “PIGGE gra gusia vÀ 
pré suyo es ger gars ero." 
Puram. v. 39° 
Your great ancestor, who destroyed the strong and evil doing 
hanging fort feared by foreigners. 
(b) " és sr. Qrdr F ppiað per eibi h 
magdud ys Gd ism Teo S room ov, "" 
Palamoli v: 49 
The wrath of the broad shouldered Chembiyan (Chéla) who 
destoryed the fort hanging in mid air. 
(c.) ‘“gra@sWer epor® nits Cem iperancon ion er " 
Cilap. Valtukadai, Ammánzivari, 
The Chéla who destroyed three hanging forts 
(d) "are aut Qe Dts Gewinn," 
Cirupán. | : 81-82 
[Contd.] 
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congnest of Ceylon that the Chola king received the title of 
Chembiyan. The north-western porition of Ceylon was first 


called ‘ Támraparni,' a name which was later applied to ` 


the whole of Ceylon by the Greeks. As the word ‘tamra , 
is equivalent to 'chembu' in Tamil, the conqueror of 
Támraparni was in all likelihood, entitled to be called 
Chembiyan. This surmise receives some confirmation from 
the fact that no king earlier than Karikála appears to 
have been called by that name. 

The tradition connecting Mántai with Visvakarma 
and with artisans must have reached the ears of Pridham 
when he wrote that a colony of goldsmiths had settled 
down at Mantai in olden times .* Mántai is referred to 
asa kingdom in ancient Tamil classics, T and it appears 


The Chembiyan (Chola) who destroyed the hanging fort 
(e) “Csagsra@au Qo As gsaaer.” 
Kalin., Rájapáramparium, v: 17, 
He who destroyed the hanging fort which caused fear. 
* Pridham, vol. ii, p. 496. 
t Q) awarua Farori Sar au errwmri e 
apurwa umGe»gáQ ar Qai- Les rerter wnt 
puesta ade seus awai anioni 
Qum sre) creaGler or. 
(2) uere»séG enw ues DO DEG Gerwrseng 
BEB CHS CT DEV Gor C.-C ear eir CHER 
sigaren sarc gp en eis BT 
Qerer Garcia: 1s garg 
Muttol : vv. 52 & 82 
S. Tamil, vol. iii, pt. iii. 
(3) “ Gurmg ser Qurgan emrc)en. 4201 
ueéransra b Gur S140 ef mei esf 
Arsip Gori s rib ups es uo 
uésre aer Gres Gare id 
Garerorms gii ef) iesus 
. Sargi sress Gui ur IGEG* 


ape» Gang ur &abg Quer cr.” l 
ap Nar, v. 35: 


(Contd) 
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that the ruler there was an artisan in the frst or second 
century A.D.* 


The idea of some of the South Indian Tamil scholars 
that Mántai was a port, as well as the seat of a kiny- 
dom ruled over by Céra princest on the West Coast of 
Travancore, which formed a port of the Céra dominion, is 
obviously incorrect. This idea arose from the fact that 
Mántai was referred to in a Kuruntogai verse as Kuttuvan 
Mántaii The name Kuttuvan represented the Céra king 
Sen-Kuttuvan of Cilappadikara fame. He is alleged to 
have led a naval expedition by sea and to have conquered 


(4) sears U@GemrQuwi és er ares ies m 
areas BenrQuuns s erw s 
ey Grm semgysem urbes 
Quir s evflanaE p yvir p." - 
Kurun: v. 
(5) Nar : 395. niv. 166 
* "u wn Sensus Ge) emus; iawn &uers 
Gas gu api Gur AS rein esr G- Qai si 
Yes payer erefCe) aei pi uri ag uj 
uu. Ssqpiuer awe uri." 
Oh ! crowned Tiyági of Mántai 
_ Ob yagi of Mántai ! you have two 
injuries (on your body) ,one on your foot made by the. pelis 
o ings (who bow down to you), and the other on your. palm 
caused. by handling benefactions given to those who are 
versed in the three kinds of Tamil (literature). 


See Ainguru : p. 16. 
See Kurun: p. 48, note. to v. 34. 


" Op €» y B un Ter uJexresqnier emercb 
GugssG sr. c. werent Cu essaie . 
Saar arses uere? 
Like unto th " Kurun : v. 54. 
ike unto the city of Mantai belonging to Kuttuvan, whe: 
the elephants feeding in the groves on the sea-coast are 


tightened by the noise made by the cultivators of Peruntótam 
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an unnamed enemy kingdom,* which was probably that of 


Mántai, as at that time the Nágas of Mántai had become. 


notorious sea-pirates and there infesting the seas even 
on the west coast of Travancore. These pirates had 
perhaps their base for open sea-piracy at Mántai and, 
after this conquest, the town must have been known 
as Kuttuvan Mántai. Sen-Kuttuvan's father, Nedun Céra- 
látan, known as the Red-Céra, also led an expedition 
against a colony of pirates and is said to have destroyed 
their tree-totem, a mighty Kadamba.+ The fact that the 


* “argand SQOUF Mon_wanr gy%rd 
sQuumayre wits dlc . 
ui e»pu uhis gyps s srGor. — Padir : v. 41,11 : 25-27 
You, who had ridden swift footed and white maned horses, 
your feet have now touched the waters of the cold inhospitable seas. 
“ arme) QuaanmasansCacit 
Om Awr TaS b uer Geri ipu 
Gaw ysy aaa.” Padir : v. 46. 11 : 11—13. 
Kuttuvan of conquering fame, whose throw of the lance 
made the sea with the bending billows, in which the chanks 
resound, to tremble and recede. 
** Quir qu uri» sce I oian yg 
saemsuCur um bayscor Qum Gu- ems Gare 
Cilap: xxx. Katturai, Il: 12—14. 
Senguttuvan, who first overcame the waters of the surging 
sea and then marched towards the banks of the Ganges. 


“sby (ness sQGFarGasGs!” 


+> 


, Padir; v. 12, 11:3. 
O ! King of great ire! Who first destroyed the Kadamba 
tree. 
“priua SAGenw oris cet 
sebum Hw mw) exeribuG el ares weet 
Padir : v. 17, 1: 4-5. 
The awe inspiring drum made out of the Kadamba tree cut 
down after passing over the great sea where the rain falls in 
shimmering sheets 
“SL ibujaps mg.ó,s ENUA ETIT 
Cilap: xxix. Ná]tukádai. 
Singing the praises of him (Cera King) who first destroyed 
the Kadamba tree. 
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noise made by the cultiv ators of Peruntotam(wkich appears 
to be a translation of Mátóta), frightened the elephants on 
the sea coast of Mántai, as stated in the Kuruntogai verse 
referred to in the notes. clearly proves the identity of 
Mántai. 


Mr. Kanakasabai Pillai, the author of ‘Tamils 1800 
Year Ago’, thought that the country mentioned in 
Cirupánárrupadai referred to Mavilangai, near the eastern 
coast of India and to the North of the river Kávóri.* 
Professor S. Krissnaswamy Aiyangar, however, was of 
opinion that, as far as he was able to make out, there 
was no authority for taking ‘Mavilangai’s to mean a coun- 
try, as Mr. Kanegasabai had done the passage in 
Cirupáunárrupadai not lendirz itself to that interpre- 
tation.t Mavilangai in India, wasnot a country but a town 
or village, and is refered to as ‘Malange’ by Ptolemy.t | 
From the fact that several kings were said to.have been 
ruling over the country called Má-Laüká, and from the 
interpretation given by the well known commentator, 
Nachehinárkiniyár, there is not the slightest doubt that 
Ceylon was the place referred to as Má.Lankai, or 
Maha Lanka (the great Lanka), Cirupánarrupadai. 


In further confirmation of the above, | quote two 
verses from Puranánüru, an anthology made by the 
third Tamil Saügam, of classical poems ranging from 
200 B.C. to 200 A.D. Both verses are attributed to a 
poet named Nannáganár, who as his name indicates,was 


* Tamils. p. 27. 
+ LA, vol.xlvi, p.72. 
i Ptolemy, 
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a Naga, perhaps of North Ceylon. The first* is in praise 
əf Nalliyakódan, who is referred to as the ruler of 
Má-Lanká and the othert of his son Villi Átan who is 
termed the ruler of Lanké, (the prefix ‘ma’ being omitted) 
These passages, of accepted antiquity and genuineness, 
may well be allowed to settle the point that the kingdom 
of Nalliyakódan, referred to in Cirupánárrupadai, was in 
North Ceylon. 


Nága kings were reigning at Kudirai Malai too on 


On net ee 


* “garuru Gre mp. wsi 
Csypgy apseliqsesQe m Borie 
uma» Gr Yvercr gr go w enu 
Cs@QGous @pu@er® Que. 
ages QardéGn yoroby eal p 
Qu guISanmss s tevarcir 8 Sum 
Paari Qeraruty sausra 
yaw arp 
Puram. v: 176. 
Oh ! my heart that owns Nalliakódan whe wears the 
garland of songs sung by minstrels with the lyre—the Lord 
of great Lanka of resounding waters, where one receives (for 
food) fresh smelling tortoise eggs, found by young women 
with shining bracelets, while at play, in the black soil turned 
up by the boar, with honey smelling ambal yams. May you 
ever flourish ! 
+ “wrCarQupsacr apenfiper amipéone 
waCerQumsQacr eySene gem 
GarevesflQ srapan a.i amen sapit b 
tSc ter om Os 9 fludsaGes 
Asereréxmenos FCT Ly 5 BI Gye 
seras) ya eames Aylara 
ave wiser,” 
Puram. v : 379, 
May I obtain the protection of the shadow of his feet ! and 
may he receive my praises in verses of musical cadence! 
' Such, is Villi Atan, the Lord of Lanké of fertile paddy fields 
where the reapers, mistaking the tortoises, lying half buried in 
the mud, for stones, hasten to sharpen their blunted sickles on 
their curved backs. 
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the west coast of Ceylon. It was perhaps Kudira 
Malai which was referred to as Aca Nagaram (Aswa 
Nagar) in some of the Cave inscriptions.* Kudira 
Malai is mentioned in ancient Tamil classics as a king- 
dom ruled over by two very munificent chieftains, Elini 
and Korran.f The hill, Mudiram, of another munificent 
king, Kumanan, was also supposed to be Kudirai Malai.f 


. Bertolacci and Pridham refer to the existence of several 


ruins at the foot of the hill Kudirai Malai and in the 
adjoining island of Káraitívu. The ancient poets, who sang 
the. praises of Elini, Korran and Kumanan, did rot 
sufficiently indicate the position of Kudirai Malai, their 


residence, so that it may be identified without the 
OS 
* Muller. 


t (1) osrrO nsu gamwri siup 
e. alerz sereni (m Qus Ger Deh” 
Puram : v, 158,11 : 8—9. 
Elini of the high Kudirai (hill) which cannot be ridden, 
carrying a sharp larce and wearing flowers and wreaths, 
(2) “ serré Awr Aypa” s 
“ msa ofonsésQuror Garon" 
Puram : v. 168 11 : 14 and I6. 
Oh ! Chieftain of Kudirai that cannot be ridden 
Oh! Korra who posseses a fleet horse and a hand which 
gives unstintingly. > 
t O(D "anuos? Ari mip 
Mac aS ori GAPI AuR ois gwa "oc 
Puram : v. 158, ll : 25 and 26. 
Oh ! Chieftain of the hill Mudiram, Oh ! Kumana of the 
greatness above described and of artificial car. 
(2) ** ope. ari eu S speci 
IG5 ae apewanoraGuacr Car '' 
Puram : v. 163,11 : 8 and 9. 
The wealth granted by Kumanan of the sharp lance, the 
chieftain of the hill Mudiram in which (Jak) fruits hang 
abundantly. 
4 
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suspicion of a doubt. But for the presence of the ruins, 
and the mention of it under the name of Hippuros by the 
Greek travellers, the surmise of some of the Indian Tamil 
scholars that it was somewhere in the Western Ghats 
might have materialised into a fact. 


As late as the second century A.D., there is a 
reference to this Naga kingdom in the story of the Chdla- 
King Killi Valavan and his love match with Pili Valai 
the beautiful daughter of Valai Vanan the Nága king of 
Mani-Pallavam (Jaffna.)* The loss of their son, on his 
way from Mani-Pallavan to the:Chóla country, so 
grieved the king that be neglected to celebrate the 
annual festival in honour of Indra at his capital, the city 
of Káverippümpattinam. The indignant god punished 
him for this neglect by causing the Chéla capital to be 
destroyed by an inundation.t According to the Tanjore 


* Cprast® s@éGon wporuaesr 
anensGaiGanor ai2ar aem eir (2 mJ 
anaso aw bow Cron Bu 
Saw. 

Mani. canto, xxiv, ll; 54-5. 
Pili Valai born of the womb of Vásamayilai, the wife of 
Valai Vanan of the victorious javelin, who rules over the 
Naga country without fear. 

+ “arene ey Laer Caner perwasa . 
LS'elaiSer Guiesr imer Quem fer WERE 
usflduemsarcracr iad Cap oo Dus 
yoh b farsi sera Quum) Lum Gam. Qurat eus 
Sasa aang@Osug Q sam Qamevfit". 
wr Qus Sica arci Gemes ias 
sbuas swbwt S wis 
agsacrut h Qrar maieir A poA g 
Qerpoacr uschac QarirQsars Garf ss gy 
Quppaamsurcr Gum Owi A 
LURVEN LAU cous sre Ewu & 
Garapsexer arna é pophpi Garifus 

[Contd.] 
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scum arem) (uum sacs Gm» srta 
efl sms rao sepr wesamQs gy 
QsQsauréser yawar 04045 57 
apa flere] erem gn enm iu 
DOTAT ws QU S (85 ing QT AY 
erc west ul o s. mma uo Lim eor ay 
SNOT gym SL giu s ys sia 
eirca SyrsGarcr wres Arri sg - 
wohl uae (9 swa to my (uim qm y 
erexflsaT gem cr weve. OsrarG scr 
St L.exceremuu uc Lc E ga 
MAHearasg Suorst dyis” 
Ibid-—Canto xxv, 1] : 178—203. 
When Pilivalai, the pre-eminent among women, the 
daughter of the ruler of Náganilu with her young child born 
of the dynasty of the Sun, went round and worshipped the 
Great Seat (of Buddha) placed in this Island (Manipallavam), 
by the God of the Celestials (Indra), Kambala Chetty's ship 
came there. She having ascertained from him whither he 
was bound, entrusted to him her child to be taken and deli- 
vered to his father, the (Chéla) king. He (the Chetty) who 
was pleased at being selected for the purpose, received with 
due reverence the soa of the woman of faultless beauty. 
But on the very day the harbour was left bebind, the vessel 
was wrecked in a storm, and the ship-wrecked sailors carried 
the news of the loss of his son to the king Killi of the sharp 
javelin. The king unable to bear the loss, wandered over, 
shore and sea, like unto a cobra that lost its gem, so that the 
city neglected to celebrate the festival (in honour) of Indra. 
Manimékalai, (the goddess of the sea), incensed atthis (negli- 
gence), uttered a malediction that the sea should engulf the 
city, and accordingly the broad waves of the sea swallowed 
the great city. . . 
(b) “ Gars Gab Seraf&g sra errar Gamer 
par io soir S od aon m Gor L6 s 
Yoh bfearnepWenus Saab Ours 
Beflésed sours QELS 57 gy 
acmimsQsreisacr eus Quo pis 
Osramtés HQuer cor s fl hurok 
SOL &c»r&sewfl$sr abICs@s oy 
wr&aom (aeg SO scm c» gras $5 Co 
SIFTS GOO SSS Lb GJ ear LT ay PD a 
Smr og SprsCarcirwpiu” 
Mani. canto xxix, ll: 3—13. 
(Contd.] 
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Gazetteer,* this Killi Valavan, who married the Ceylon 
Princess, came to the throne in 105 A.D., and his brother, 
Perunarkilli, succeeded him and reigned till 150 A.D. 
A king called Kólolli is also said to have married a 
Nága princess (perhaps of north Ceylon too) and to 
have had by her a son named Tondaimán llantirayan, 
to whom Tondai Mandalam country was afterwards 
granted by the Chó]a king 


The lost child of Killi Valavan, it ig alleged, was 
afterwards found washed ashore and was named Tondai- 
man Ilantirayan.t Whether Ilantirayan was the son of 
Kili Valavan or of Kókilli, one thing is clear—that he 
was the son of a Killi (a Chó]a king) by a Nága princesa 
of Mani-pallavam. Tondai Mandalam was separated 
from Chóla Mandalam by his father and named after him, 
and he was made the first king of this district, with his 
capital at Kafichi or Kafichipuram (modern Conjee- 


` When Pilivalai, the daughter of the ruler of Náganádu 
handed over her son bom to Killi of the victorious javelin to 
Kambala Chetty the owner of the single ship, at the island 
(of Mani-pallavam), and when he with reverence carried him 
(the prince) embarking on his vessel, it was wrecked near a 
coast at midnight. He whose vessel, was wrecked informed 
the king of the loss of his son, and the latter through grief, 


hastened in search of his son and thus forgot about the 
festival. 


_* Tanj. Gaz. p. 17. 


d Hens 
Sears rer * * * 
> * 8 * # 


AGa pSentuser * 
Perumpan. ll : 30, 31 and 37. 


Tirayan possessing different kinds of weapons, so called as 
he was washed ashore by the waves of the sea, 
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varam).* Killi in whose reign the catastrophe befell 
Puhár or Káveripümpattinam, removed his capital to 
Uraiyür and was present at the consecration of the temple 
built for the worship of Pattinikadavul by Senguttuva 
Céra with Gaja Báhu of Lanká, as described in the Epic 
of the Anklet (Cilappadikáram). Gaja Bahu reigned in 
Ceylon from 113 to 135 A.D. and, therefore, the des:rue- 
tion of Puhár must have been before this event. This 
transfer to the new capitalis confirmed by Ptolemy who, 
writing about 150 A.D., calls Orthora (Uraiyür or 


mE * “ gar urar (am yawar aor Qr a Qarar pm pia , 
QENI HOUNDS $ ELG Aaa 
urg sarua AVD ura graha riad i $9 
smurf Gargu eer gac m, EDISA ygi aa 
emer erc ssessmsolcr, Éh»rüGerera) uwt 
Qu payer. 

Perumpan. Nachinarkiniyar's note toll : 31 & 37. 
When she (the Niga princess) asked what she should do 
with the son born to her, he (the Chóia king) said that 
if she placed her child on the sea with a londai creeper 
tied as a mark, and if he reached the shore safe, he would 
give him the rights of a king, and make him the ruler of a 
country. She didso with her son, and as he was carried by 
the waves, he received the name Tirayan. 
[That his capital was at Kánchipuram is known from line 420 
ame work, 

of p Infra. Chap. ii; Cilap. Canto xxx, II: 157—160. — — 

(b) ‘oma Qs Gery Guia Sareh Gar ufus $ gs eA psa 
ew arish usais eer @Quer sena 4 GUI 
uéfefé Csrctioe sew Aagaw cJraes ahd gs 
QsrGer.' 

Cilap. Uraiperukatturai. 4. 
Hearing of the (prosperity of other countries by the 
inauguration of the worship of Kannakai) the Chola king 

Perum Killi, thinking that she (Kannakai), being a goddess 

of chastity, would grant all prayers, built at Uraiyir” a temple 
for her worship and offered daily offerings and carrieu on 
ivals in her honour. mE 
1 rni The Editors List of Kings, part : i; but Geiger in his 
edition of the Mahávansa gives 171-193 A.D. for ja Gaja Báhu. 
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Urantai) the capital of the Chólas. During the time 
of Killi, who is known by several honorific names his 
brother llankó, or llankilli was the viceroy at Káfichi. 
Killi erected a Buddhist chaitya at Kafichi and also caused 
a grove and a tank to be made in imitation of those at 
the Island of Mani-pallavam.f Thondai Mandalam, asa 
separate kingdom under the sovereignity of Tondaimán 


llantirayan must have come into existence about 150 or | 


175 A.D. He was the progenitor of the powerful dynasty 
of the Pallavas who reigned over an extensive kingdom 
on the eastern coast of India for several centuries. This 
Nága origin of the Pallavas is confirmed by ihe description 
given in the Vélür-pálayam plates f that the first mem- 
ber of thefamily of the Pallavas acquired all the emblems 


* Ptolemy. 
, De Couto who had heard from the people about the 
inundation that devastated a great portion of Ceylon durin 
the time of. Kelani Tissa, co founds it with the present one 
as he says "And already in the time of the same Ptolem 
who lived in the year of our Lord 143, it appears that 
the sea had begun to cause this devastation : because 
(Ptolemy) says that around Taprobana there were on 
thousand three hundred and seventy-eight islands”. ? 
J.C.B.R. A.S. Vol : xx. p. 83. 
t ‘usta SEY uemen_Cunheay ss 
Can ape»a Quar con: Qara é Aac AQurA 
urbaine anb art s Sa sors 
Qurùiwsayib Gumi) ond (ser ull esr cr ma» m$ s d 
Q siia sip umunflo Gaium wows s 
ael." 
Mani. Canto, xxviii. Il ; 201-6. 
After the deity directed me to make an ornamental grove and 
pond, as if the great Mani-pallavam itself has been bodily transferred 
to this place, by the side of the tank of cool waters called K^muki 
made by my fore-fathers in the Páraka (curtain ?) Street, and went 
away, these are (the pond and grove) that I made. 


i M.E.R., 1910-1911. | 
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of royalty on marrying the daughter of the Lord of 

Serpents. The ruling dynasty of Tondaimandalam did 

in all probability, derive the name ‘ Pallava’ from Mani- 

Pallavam, the native place of Ilantirayan’s mother. Palla- . 
vam means in Tamil ‘a sprout’ or ‘the end of a bough’ 

and, to observers sailing from India, the Peninsula would 

have appeared just like a sprout or growth on the mainland 

of Laüká. Some of the later Pallavas were called by 
surnames ending in *ankura', a Sanskrit word signifying 

‘a sprout’, as will be seen in such names as Buddhyankura 
Nayankura, Taranankura and Lalitankura*. In the 
Rayakótta plates,t however, a Pallava king called Skanda 
Sishya, whose reign is supposed to have been earlier than 

that of Vishnu Gopa, who was a contemporary of Samudra 

Gupta (300 A. D.), claims descent from Asvaddháman, (a 
Brahman warrior mentioned in Mahábháratá), through a 
Naga princess. The origin of I]antirayan was perhaps 
so far forgotten by this time that the puranie story, 

manufactured under Brahmanical influende, began to be 
believed. Hence the later Pallavas claim to belong to 
the * Bharadvaja Gótra" 


In the second century A.D. the Nágas of North 
Ceylon grew powerful enough to become sovereigns of all 
Ceylon, as will be seen from the names in the following 
list of Ceylon kingsf taken from the Mahávansa. 

1. Mahallaka Nága or Mahalla Ná 185 A.D. 

2. Bhatika Tissa (son) 141 A.D. . 


Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 145. 
Ibid , vol. v, insc.no. 8. 
Ibid , vol.lii, pp. 77—80. 
1 Mah., Editors” list of kings, part i, and chap. xxxvi 
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8. Kanittha Tissa (brother) 165 A. D. 
4, Cula Naga or Sulu Ná (son) 193 A. D. 
9. Kudda Nága (brother) 195 A.D. 
& Siri Naga I (brother-in-law) 196 A.D. 
7. Woharaka Tissa (son) 215 A.D. 
8. Abhaya Naga (brother) . 237 A.D. 
9. Siri Naga II (nephew) 245 A.D. 
10. Vijaya (son) 247 A.D. 


It is also curious that about thia time (200 A D.), the 
Nagas of Central India also became very powerful, and 
one of their royal families, called the Chutu Nagas, took 
the place ofthe Sátaváhanas, The elder Pallava kings 
were contemporaries of the Chutus. They intermarried 
among them and eventually succeeded to the throne of 
the Chutus of the Naga race.* 


It seems clear, therefore, that a Naga kingdom existed 


in north Ceylon continuously from the sixth ceutury B. C. 
to the middle of the third century A.D, Its capital must 
have been either Kadiramalai (Kantaródai) in. Jaffna or 
 Mátota. In these places there are piles of ruins yet to be 
excavated; and at Kantaródai 1n particular, where a num- 


ber of Indian and Roman coins have been picked up even l 


on the surface of the soil.t 


Bertolacci, a historian of the early nineteenth century 
says that, * Mantota was the capital of a Kingdom found- 
ed by the Brahmins who had almost all the northern part 


* Deccan. 


} J.C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi, Nágadtpa. 
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of Ceylon including Jaffna Patam".* But, judging from the 
events described in the Mahavaisa and the Maņir ékalai 
itis more probable that the capital was at Kadiramalai 
and that Mátota was only the chief port and seatof com- 
merce, perhaps ruled by a chieftain under the paramount 
power of the king of Kadiramalai. 


How long before the sixth century B C. did this 


` kingdom of the Nagas come into existence? There is a 


tradition in Jaffna that Arjuna, one of the Pandava 
princes, visited Jaffna in the course of his pilgrimage to 
the various shrines and sacred waters of his time, which 
were scattered all over India. The late Mr. John men- 
tions it in his history of Jaffna. Let us here test the cor- 
rectness of this tradition in the light of the Mahabharata. 


The Mahabharata contained in i:s original form only 
a few thousand alókas; but, in course of time, it was so added 
to and amplified by interpolations that it now contains 
no less than 24,000 slokas. It is not proba^le that the 
northern version would contain any interpol itions regard. 
ing the southern countries ; but the southern translations 
are 80 full of interpolations regarding the Tamil countries 
that they cannot be relied on for the purpose of this 
investigation. But the Sanskrit version is relatively un- 
corrupted and we can safely base our deductions and 
conclusions on it, preferring it to the most widely-accepted 
oral traditions. In the Sanskrit Mahabharata, it is said 
that Arjuna, after crossing the country of the Kalingas 
and “seeing on his way many countries, holy places and 
charming mansions, proceeded slowly along the sea shoreg 


* Bertol, p. 12. 


t Mahab, M. Arj V Varsha P " 
27: ccxix, 23-24; count ana Varsha Parva, chaps, ccxvii, 12 


? 
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and reached Manipuram.” ‘There he met and married à 
(Nága) princess called Chitrángadai, the daughter of 
Chitraváhan, the king of Manipuram, stayed there three 
years and left it, after the birth of a son, to visit other 
holy ‘thirthas.’ After visiting these ‘thirthas,’ he return- 
ed to Manipuram, to see his wife and son. From Mani- 
puram he “proceeded towards Gokarna and saw one after 
the other all the sacred waters and other holy places that 
were on the shores of the Western Ocean." 

The belief that it was a Pándyan princess that Arjuna 
married is well rooted in the minds of our people and has 
been fostered for several centuries. Poets have sung 
of it and iegendmakers have woven their tales on this 
assumption, with the result that an attempt to demolish an 
established belief may now prove unsuccessful. Even 
the stage has infused into the minds of our younger folk 
the belief that Arjuna married Alli, the amazonian queen of 
Madura. His burning love for her, his earlier unsuccessful 
attempts to marry her and his fina! triumph are graphically 
described in the plays which follow the ‘Alli Arasáni Malai’ 
of Pughalénd: Pulavar, written about the 12th century 
A.D. The South Indian writers were so sure that 
Manipuram was the capital of the Pándyans, and 
Chitraváhan a Pándyan. that the later kings of Madura 


went so far as to include his name in their dynastic 


lists,* It is therefore necessary to approach the subject 
with an unprejudiced mind. 

~ * The ancestor of the Pándyas is described in the larger 
Sinnamanir plates as (1) Pafichavan. (2) One who overcame the 
Lord of the Kurus and (3) One who absolved Vijaya from the curse 
of Vasu. Arjuna is the ancestor referred to in (1) and (2) and his 


son Vavravahan in the third, as the defeat of Arjuna by his son in 
the contest for tne sacrificial horse was the result of a curse by Vasu 


in a former birth. 
| M. E. R. 1907. 
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o. From the description given in the Mahábhárata 
it is very clear that Manipuram was so situated as to 
make- it convenient to Arjuna to return to thig lace 
after visiting the *thirhas' on the shores of the Southern 
Sea, and from there to proceed to Gokarna on the 
western coast of India. The ‘shores of the Southern sea ' 
meant either Kumari (Cape Comorin, which was then th 

mouth of a river) or S'tu (Adam's Bridge). mu 


Only some holy shrine or sacred waters 
near Manipuram would have taken Arjuna there 
Kirimalai on the north coast of " 
of the most important ‘thirthas’, was well known t 
the ancient Indians under the name of Nákul a 
and later Nakulésvaram.* It is, therefore, more 
than probable that Manipur (or Man 


in or 
Now, 
the Peninsula, one 


| more 
Ipuram) was near 


. Kírimalai. Its close proximity to the South Sea, and the 


D it afforded to Arjuna to proceed to the west coast 
of India, gave him the opportunity to see his wife and 


child again. No other i i 
i . place in these regio 
given him this chance, gions could havo 


In one of ‘he Tamil versions of the Mahábháratat the 
first portion of his adventures is given as follows: « The 


eS MÀ 
—————— MÀ MÀ 


* "Nákulam náma samsuddha asti stinam mahitalé, ” 


Sidha Sam: p. 325; 
Nak ae the earth there is a very holy place defined by the name 
[The name, which perhaps had its origi 
, , or Í 
Migas, was later corrupted to Nakulam ad thes nine peop ie ealed l 
ir 7 sue [3 
Tamil n imalai as nakulam «Gov and kiri € are syno: 


+ Mahab: R. p. 836, 
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hero (Arjuna) after passing the country of the Kalingas 
proceeded on his way, seeing beautiful temples and places 
He, who is of great might, saw the Mount Mahéndra, 
praised by the Rishis. There he bathed in the Godavari, 
passed on to the Kávéri and reached the celebrated sacred 
spot at the coufluence of its waters with the sea. Here 
he bathed and alao performed the ceremonies in honour 


of the Gods, Rishis and the Manes. Then he duly pro- 


ceeded to Manalár on the sea shore.” The references to 
Mah‘ndra and the Godavari and to the confluence of the 
Káv./ri with the sea, which came to prominence as a sacred 
spot only about the first century A D. afrer the establish- 
ment of the Chéla capital of Káverippümpattinam are 
obviously interpolations; and Manipuram seems to have 
been altered to Manalür by the translators. 


And according to the Tiru Vilaiyádel Puránam 
Manalir or Manalpuram,* a place slightly to the east of 
the present town of Madura and not on the sea coast, was 
the capital of the Pandyan kings before the establishment 


* (1) *Qur maf gy Qurapis gsn eub Gur eii Quran gn 
wma euer o5 s fS Qum m mme aasar Qurmen 
wGucdwat Fs. FEL wr wer gyr À aS) ext cir p ii _, 
5m eu Quir qot aam Quo gÈ QsQarer smf Gur ener." 


(2) e pasri gres ahs ee GENO anwr A rte ei 
Qau$dcf fies Nar emaqmio QLL sra Qaem GL aps 
G guf odo & fui Gardas amA fesafQse QarQoan gO 5 (mem 
Lud e$ ev pom Dur B p 15 bons s DS 5500 eir 


Tiru, V. P. Sport, 53, vv. 6 and 10. 
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of Madura, and, according to* Madura Mánmiyam *' this 
town was also known as Manalür, Manavür and Manavai. 


What is quite certain is that a town known as 
Manalür, Manalpuram, Manalürpuram, Manavür and 
Manavai, ealled aleo Manipuram in the Mahábhárata, was 
once situated somewhere on either coast of the Southern 
Ocean. It is equally certain that all these names were given 
at various times to Jaffna. But the authors of * Tiruvilai- 
yadal Puránam ' and * Madura Mánmiyam', who lived later 
than the thirteenth or the fourteenth century A.D., being 
unable to get over the allusions made to this place in: 
older writings, located it as the ancient capital of the 
Pándyan kingdom, in order to suit the popular belief that 
Chitraváhan was a Pándyan. 


Now itis rather significant. that Manarridal was a 
name given to Jaffna in the *'Yálpáná Vaipava Malai’, f 
and that the name Veligama (sandy district), a Sinhalese 
name with the same meaning, was given toa portion of 
Jaffna by the Sibbalese. And it is no doubt the echo of the 
names Manalár and Manavür that is heard in the expres- 
sion * Manavai Arya Varótaiyan' (wswre»anurdlu err gua) 
and Manavaiyarkón (varma srar) in a Tamil work 


* 6 smise sri so Crarwn nor Gm sui s 
AGiusiyoe m grr GigE € nested g 
omues aw warise na grb ph 
uguus@wrg syuer ipea uteg wer,” 


Mad; Man: 


+ Y. V.M. p. 5. 
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composed in Jaffna in the fourteenth century A.D,* 
Manavai seems to be a contracted poetical form of 
Manavür or Manipuram, just as Anurai is of Anuradha- 
pura and Singai f of Sithapura. The name Manarri, as 
that of a country conquered by a Pándyan, is found in a 
verse quoted in the commentary of Iraiyanár Ahapporult 
It refers, no doubt, to Jaffna. 


Even so late as in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, European and Arab travellets who came to the 
East have called this kingdom of Jaffna by a name 
which is unmistakably reminiscent of its ancient names 
Manipuram and Manipallavam. Odoric, a Francis- 


s 


ta uwerenrweir gp QrsrraQssra womro»aumfua Qr: suci " 


Sega A. Palavinaippadalam, v. 10. 
Segarajasékaran, the Arya king of Manavai, served by enemy 
kings. 
b * (Qs Gua mas AIEE F og 
(sex ig.apT ip omw Garor (QesrraQeaeruscy Gera 
CGaaQaer J 
&em a» uhisi ur " 
lbid, —Yatirai Padalam, v. 31. 


Like those who, on the sight of the bloody and victorious 
javelin of Segarajisékaran, the king of sea girt Manavai, the shores 
of which are washed by resounding billows, paid their tributes. 


* (I) Tenkisi inscription of Parakrama Pándya Arikesaridéva. 


Trav : A. S. part vi. 
(2) Tiru: K.P. 


(3) Kotagama Tamil inscription : Bell. 

t e idle Ges Qurmafiqio S sQacm wmr wo Saren wyen Deor 
Quir ar Qarisug) wot d anin Gum dace) (uae ayw 
wer Ga 1 fui wae ShiQacr ran gan mamis 
saCerh oum s sona & Sex Sunes seni snp QurisGe,” 

Ira: Ahap : p. 52. 
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can friar wh» came to the East about 1322 A. D., 
speaks of three kingdoms called ‘Malabar’, ‘ Minibar 
and ‘Mobar’ in Southern India. He says that from 
the realm of ‘Minibar’ it is a journey of ten days 
to another realm which is called ‘Mobar’, and thia 
(‘Mobar’) is very great and has under it many cities and 
towns, and in this realm ia laid the body of the Blessed 
Thomas the apostle,* Further down, Odoric, calls this 
place (* Minibar") an island and adds, “the king of this 
island or province is passing rich in gold and silver and 
precious stones. And in this island are found a great 
store of good pearls as in any part of the world,"t 


This description affords ample testimony to the 
identification of the island as the kingdom of Jaffna. as, at 
the time Odoric went on his travels, the Jaffna kings 
had become so powerful that they had the monopoly of 
the pearl fisheries, and hence the ‘ the great store of good 
pearls’ mentioned-by Odoric. It is, therefore, plain that 
it was the kingdom of Jaffna that was called ‘ Minibar’ 
by him and it was Coromandel that was called * Mobar.' 


Edirisi, an Arab traveller of the tenth century, called 
this island ‘Manibar’, and so does Abulfeda; and a Turkish 
work, translated by Von Hammer for the Bengal Journal 
has the word ‘ Monibar’.t 


In 1848 or 1349 A. D., John de Marignolli, Papal 
Legate to the court of the great Khan, on his return from 
China landed at columbam and from there he went to 


* Cathay , p. 82. . 
1 ibid , p. 84. 
ibid »p 74. 
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the famous queen of Saba, by whom he was honourably 
treated, From there he went to Seyllan (Ceylon).* In 
another place he says that, wishing to go from Columbam 
on a Visit to the shrine of St. Thomas, he embarked on 
board certain junks from lower India, (which he called 
‘Minibar ") and being caught in a storm, he was driven to 
a harbour of Seyllan called Pervellis, over against Para- 
dise."t If Columbam was in ‘ Minibar ', and if ‘Minibar’ 
was another name for ‘ Malabar’, as is supposed by Col. 
Yule Marignoli would not have specially mentioned 
‘Minibar’ as the place of embarkation. From the above 
passage, it is plain that ‘Minibar’ was outside Columbum. 
He must have gone to ‘ Minibar’ on his way to Ceylon or 
to the shrine of St. Thomas. ‘Minibar was undoubtedly 
the kingdom of Jaffna. In another place, Marignolli says 
that the second kingdom of Iadia is called * Mynibar.'? 
The king of Jaffna had at the time attained such eminence 
as to have become the overlord of the whole Island of 
Ceylon, and Marignolli was not far wrong in calling it the 
second kingdom in India. 


During the Rámáyana period, the capital of the 
Pándyans was at Kavádapuram and there is nothing to 
Show that at the time of Arjuna’s visit, which was not 
much later, Ẹ the capital had been removed to Madura or 
to Manalár. 


A Céra king called Céramán Peruficérru Utiyan 


——— RENE ee 


* Cathay » p. 346. 
1 ibid , P. 256. 
1 ibid , P. 374. 
*| Muzumdar pp. 453-454. 
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Céraldtan, who lived at the time of the Mahábhárata 
war, was praised in verse by his poet-friend, one 
Mudi Naya Rayar of Murificiytr, for his munificence 
in feeding both the armies that took part inthe battle 
of Kurukshétra.* That this tradition about the Céra 
king feeding the armies in the greater war of the 
Kauravas was current during the early part of the 
Christian era, is proved by an allusion made to it by the 
author of Cilappadikáran.f Tne poet, Mudi Naga 
Ráyar, is said to have flourished about the time of the 
first Tamil Sangam and to have been a member of it. H 
But, ifthe Ramayana is correct in saying that the 
capital of the Pándyan kingdom—at the tıme of the Ráma- 
Ravana war—was at Kavádapuram, it ougl.tto have been 


some time after the great deluge in which southern 
Po 


* € $Qur Qub 
&ieoti arr Ci ra. soa gm (GE Dew G) 
Hot a Osea amori. (dome) $ gy ben 
ma» ui eir ooa omms or SG a E 
Gui aes erar ugusib amorum pAs SQ sm." 
Puram, v. 2. 
When the five (Pindavas), possessing horses with the right 
whorl (on foreheads), fell out with the twice fifty (Kuris) crowned 
with wreaths of tumbai flower. who had dispossessed (the former} of 
their country, and waged war until the latter were killed, you the 
great onc fed them (both armies) without the expectation of any 
remuneration. , 
t “garai marbh wm er nis 
Gurh pues aro Curpa g ana h is 
Gerar Gura mu er wawer.” 
Cilap, canto, xxix, Usalvari. 


Céra, the king of the Malaya country, who supplied food without 
request at the war which arose between the five (Pàndavas) and the 
twice fifty (Kurus) 

t Tra: Ahap : p. 4. 

6 . 
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Madura, with its first Sahgam, was engulfed. We can, 
therefore, surmise that the time of the destruction of 
southern Madura synchronised with the destruction of a 
great portion of Ravana’s kingdom, which took place 
somewhere about 2347 B C. as stated in the Rajavali,* 
If the Kurukshétra war, as is now believed, was later 
than the Ráma-Rávana war, we can safely take Mudi 
Naga Ráyar as a member of the second Tamil Sangam, 
which was at Kavádapuram, If the deluge that destroyed 
Kavádapuram and the forty nine Tamil countries be 
taken as the one which occurred during the time of Kelani 
Tissa in the third century B.C., f then the error of locat- 


ing the Pándyan capital at Manalür near Madura during © 


the Mahabharata period becomes clearly apparent. 


The Mahábhárata, which mentions the Pandyans as 
ruling kings, does not call Chitraváhan a Pandyan. On 


the other hand, he is referred to as a Nága king and his 


daughther asa Naga princess. It is said that when the 
Pandavas celebrated their horse sacrifice, the sacrificial 
horse, “ wandering at its leisure, at last arrived within the 
dominions of the ruler of Manipura,” who was Vavra- 
váhan the son of Chitrangadai by Arjuna, and was seized 
and detained by him. When Arjuna offered battle. he 
was mortally wounded by his son and was only saved 
from death by the interference of Ulipi, another of his 
Naga wives, who is referred to as an aunt of the prince 
and a cousin of Chitrángadaif Ulipi was admittedly 


settee nears oe — M M—— e —— — 


* See supra, p. 9 
t Rajavali. p. 191. 
3 Mahab: P. Aswamédha Parva, sec. Ixxix, p. 192-200. 
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a Nága princess, and it is therefore wrong to suggest 
that Chitraváhan was a Pándyan. 


It is also said that Vavraváhan, while fighting 
against Arjuna, “raised his standard which was decorated 
most beautifully, and which bore the device of a lion in 
gold” and that “his flag decked with gold and resem- 
bling a goldea palmyrah on the King’s car was cut off” by ` 
Arjuna.* This standard displaying a lion appears, theres 
fore, to have been the one used by the Naga kings of North 
Ceylon long before the alvent of Vijaya, and the fact 
that a flag representing a palmyrah tree was used on the 
car of Vavraváhan shows that he was a king of North 
Ceylon. The flag of the Pándyas, during the period of 
the third Sangam (from 200 B.C. to 500 A.D.), and even 
before, as is proved by several allusions in the literature 
of the period, was the fish,f and there is no reason to 
suppose that their flag was at any earlier period either the 
lion or the palmyrah tree, On the contrary, the Standard 
of the Lion, which appears to have been the emblem of 
the Nagas of North Ceylon, continned to he the flag of 
the Ceylon king till tha Island was ceded to the British 
in 1815 A.D. 


It would also appear that the portion of the Indian 
Peninsula which is now the southern extremity of it was 
then under the sway of the Naga kings of Manipuram and 
that the poet Viyása was quite accurate in stating that the. 
sacrifical horse strayed into the dominions of Vavraváhan 
and not into his capital. These Nagas who, in all proba- 


* Mahab : P. Aswamédha Parva, see Lxxix, pp. 192—290. 


1 See supra, p, 10. aote* 
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bility, emigrated from the regions of Bengal and Assam 
following the custom of ancient emigrants, called the 
capital of their new dominion in north Ceylon, Manipuram 
which is still the name of an important town in Assam, 

3 


" qo Binnamanür copper plates, inscribed long after 
1 e amil Mahábhárata and at a time when the people of 
ndia believed that Arjuna had married a Pándyan 


princess, could not be ex i 
pected to contain 
account, pay oer 


If, therefore, it is admitted that Maņipuram was 
town in the Jaffna Peninsula, it is not difficult to identity 
it with Kantaródai, as recent excavations have led to the 
discovery of very ancient Indian coins called Puranas in 
that locality.* These coins were in use at a period 
anterior to 500 B.C., and they clearly prove the inter- 
course, commercial and otherwise, that existed between 
North India and Ceylon in that remote period. 


A Nága kingdom was, therefore, existing in Jaffna in 
the fifteenth century B. C., the period generally allotted 
to the events described in the Mahábhárata. And the 
daughter of ofthe Nága king reigning there was handsome 
and accomplished enough to attract a proud Aryan like 
Arjuna, gay Lothario though he was, 


* J.C.B.R.A.S. vol. xxvi; Negadipa. 


CHAPTER II 


The Kalingas 


tion in Ceylon begin with the advent of Vijaya 

and his followers, which according to the Mahá- 
vabsa*, was in the sixth century B. C. but, according 
to the Yalpana Vaipava Malai, T in the eighth century 
B. C. It is also stated in the Mahávahsa that 
Vijaya ‘landed in the division Tamba-panni of this 
land of  Laüká' +. Although there have been 
scholars who have held that Tambapanni was on the 
southern coast of Ceylon—near the mouth of the river 
Kirindi Oya{ and others who have thought that it was ata 
place called Periature, on the east coast—between Mullai- 
tive and Trincomalie § the consensus of opinion among 
the Sinhalese scholars of the present day is that it was on 
the west coast of Ceylon, near the present town of 
Puttalam. The identification of this landing place has 
been a matter of coutroversy fora very long time, and 
it is now found necessary to renew the discussion for the 
sake of research into the ancient history of Jaffna. A 


A 


To earliest historical records of foreign coloniza- 


* Mah. chap, vi. 
+ Y. V. M. p. l. 
+ Mah. chap. vi. 


Q Parker, p. 245. 
$ De Couto, Dec. v. Bk. i, chap. v; Journal, ` C. B.R. A.S. vol. 
xx, p. 63. See Ceylon by Sir E. Tennent, xol, i, p. 330, note 2. 
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place on the western coast was fixed on the assumption 
that the town of Tammanná, or Tambapanni Nuvara 
naturally would have been built by Vijaya close to his 
landing place; and the site of this ancient city afterwards 
called * Tammanná Adaviya,’ was placed by one of the 
Sinhalese poets of the 15th century, the author of Kókila 
Sand‘gaya, to the north of Munnessaram in his descrip- 
tion of the route from Matara to Jaffna.* The late 
Mr. H. Neville has given a description of the 
ruins found in ‘ Tammanná Adaviya’ about twelve miles 
north-east of Puttalam aud has identified the place 
as the site of the ancient Taminanná Nuvara,t but 


Mr. Parker was equally certain that the site of Ruhuna | 


Mágama, near Tissamaharáma Tank, was that of Tam- 
manna Nuvara.t Wherever the town of Tammanná 
Nuvara might ha i i 

g ve been, there are no certain grounds to 


* ''Pempenná kata kuvéni Vijayinduia 


bimdunni laka himikara sepatakota 
um denna sahá visu nuvara idikota 
Tammanná adaviya déka yan nosita " 


Kok. v, 186. 


Tammanná adaviya— 
ya—the place where Kuvéni saw i 

à m é , and fell 
love with Vijaya, and where they built a town and resided alter she 

ijaya the soverei nki i 
gave to V reignty of the land (Laski) look at it and 

Lobala vada r4 bi mat kattalama 

Sábada paturuvi dena ranga attalama 

Sabanda bila sitá tutu kara nettalama 

nubada pama nova véda yan Puttalama ” 


Kok. v. 187. 


At Puttalam-please i 

your eyes by looking at the women d 
with toddy, please your ears by listening to their sonzs and gunk 
your journey without delay. ° go on 


t Tap. vol. i, pp. 42-49 
+ Parker, pp. 17-19. 
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suppose that it was built in or near the place where 
Vijaya landed. Both Mr. Neville and Mr. Parker, as well 
as the others who were in search of Tambapanni, relying 
on the description of the landing of Vijaya given in the 
Mahavaiisa,* were misled hy that impression. The Dípa- 
vansa, which is supposed to be an earlier work than the 
Mahavaiisa, does not say that Tambapanni Nuvara was 
built by Vijaya at or near the place where he first landed 
in Ceylon. The theory that Tambapanni was somewhere 
near Puttalam finds such favour nowadays, that, in order 
to meet its needs, it has even been suggested that Vijaya 
must have come not from Lála in Bengal but from Lada. 
Lada was a district on the western coast of India extend- 
ing from Guzerat and the Peninsula of Kathiawar to 
Bombay, seized and populated in Epic times by an 
áryanised tribe called the Yádavas, in’ the course of their 
migrations from the banks of the Jumna, their home in 
the Vedic period. The imagination of Mr. Neville, led by 
his usual philological extravagances, soared so high, that 
he went hunting for this country of Lala or Lada to the 


banks of the Indus } 


* Mah chap vii. 

+ “ That crowd of men having gone on board their ship 
sailing on the sea, were driven away by the violence of the wind, 
and lost their bearings. They came to Lankadipa, where they 
disembarked and went on shore . . . . , The red coloured 
dust of the ground covered their arms and hands; hence the name 
of the place was called Tambapanni (copper coloured). Tamba- 
panni was the first town in the most excellent Lankadipa ; there 


Vijaya resided and governed his kingdom." 


1 Tap, vol : i, pp: 51-54. 
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On the contrary, we have the authority of the Mahá- 
vansa itself that the grandmother of Vijaya was the 
daughter of a Vanga (Bengal) prince by a Kalinga princess. 
The story runs that she eloped with, or was forcibly 
carried away by, one Siiha, probably a robber chief of 
Lala and that she lived with him in that country until 
she gave birth to a son and daughter. Then, unaccustomed 
as she was to the life of a robber, she found an Opportunity 
to escape from this Sinha and sought refuge in the Vanga 
country with her children, The enraged husband went 
thither and destroyed the crops, laid waste the country and 
harassed the people for having given refuge to his wife 
and children.* Whether Sinha was a man or even the lion 
of the traditional belief, if he was from Lada the present 
Guzerat, the distance of 700 miles would have been too 
great for him to traverse. And it would have been more 
than impossible for a weak woman and her children to 
have undertaken and to have safely accomplished on foot 
the long and perilous journey to Vaiga through trackless 
forests infested with wild beasts and robbers. 


"The story goes on to say that, after giving up the 
kingdom of Vaüga to his step-father Sinha Bahu, the 
father of Vijaya returned to his own land Lala and there 
founded a city called Sinhapurat That this Sinhapura 
was not in Lada but in the Kalinga country can be easily 
seen from the numerous later references in the Mahá- 
vansa, 


To take the flimsy hypothesis that Vijaya, on his way 


* Mah, chap. vii. 
t Mah. chap, vi. 
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to Ceylon, touched at Suppáraka* and Bharukachchat 
(identified as Supara ahd Baroach on the west coast of 
India to the north of Bombay), and to argue that he must 
have embarked from the Yádava country of Lada, will go 
more to prove the ignorance of the authors of the Maha- 
vansa and the Dípavansa as regards the ancient geography 
of India, than to prove that he (Vijaya) actually sailed 
from the west coast. Supara and Baroach were such 
well known ports at the time the Mahávansa and the Dípa- 
vansa were written that the authors probably thought of 
lénding some colour to their account of the voyage of Vijaya 
by stating that he touched at those ports on his way. 

In the Tamil Epic Cilappadikáram, composed about 
three centuries earlier than the Mahávansa, Sinhapura is 
mentioned twice. In the same poem, discussing line 47 
of the preface, Adiyárku Nallár, the commentator who 
lived in the 14th or the 15th century A.D., describes 
Sinhapura as a town in the Kaliiga country, taking as 
his authority a later reference in the same poem, In the 
Manimékalai too, ‘Siihapura is mentioned as a town 
situated in the Kalinga country.{ 

* Mah. Chap. vi, v. 46. 
t Dipa. Chap. ix, v. 26. 
1 (1) **Smarecruqepé Siusurs g” 


Cilap. Preface, 1, 47 
Sinhapura of Sinha fame. 
(2) ** si Qur f wnis sis screy 9 
Ber puperé Sine S) gy” 
Cilap. Canto xxiii, ll. 138 and 140. 
In Sit hapura of beautiful arable lands with cool water, situated 
in the Kalinga country surrounded by fragrant groves. 
G “srAaywoQuris) > scimsscres 85 
fima" 
Mani. Canto xxvi, ll. 15 and 17. 
` Sinhapura, in the good and faultless country of Kalinga of 
flowering groves. 
7 
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Kalinga was one of the earliest kingdoms established. 
in the Dekkan by Dravidian tribes and long before the 
Áryan push. According to the Vishnu Purána, it was found- 
ed, by Kalinga, one of the putative sons ofBali,* on being 
driven out by Indra and Vishnu from his kingdom on the 
Upper Indus about 2800 B.C. Originally, it covered 
Orissa and apart of Bengal, It is mentioned in the 
Rámáyaná and the Mahábhárata as one of the flourishing 
States of the Dekkan, Anga, Vanga and Kaliiga are 
referred to in the later Epic as mlechchat (Dravidian) 


kingdoms. Inthe great war between the Pandavas and 


the Kuris, the Kalinga king, Srutáyu, fought with his two 
sons against the Pandavas and the three were killed by 
Bhima. Its ancient capital was Sri Kakola, corrupted 
to the present Chicacole. Kalinga is also repeatedly 
mentioned in the Buddhist legends. The remote antiquity 
of Kalinga and its non-áryan origin in now admitted by 
all historians. . 

It is a fact well known to all students of the history 
of Ancient India that the Kalingas were a people who 
were almost the first among Indian races to cross the 
seas, not only for commercial enterprise but also for the 
sake of conquest and colonization. They founded colonies 
in Ceylon, in far off Java and in the Straits Settlements. 
lt was they who established the town of Singapura—now 
called Singapore —in the Straits Settlements, and Indians, 
from whatever country they may hail, are still known 
among the Malays as ' klings,' a corruption of the term 
* Kalingas '. 


* Vishnu. P., p. 444. 
1 Mahab. M. 
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An insignificant town, by name Sinhapura, still exists 
in the Chicacole district of Ganjam Zilla in Orissa, and 
in all probability it is the site of the city built by the 
father of Vijaya, bereft now of all its ancient glory 
and importance, General Cunningham supposes that 
Sinhapura, the capital of Sinhabáhu the father of Vijaya, 
is the town of that name, situated 115 miles to the west 
of Ganjam, and at one time the capital of Kalinga* 


There are others who think that Sinhapura is the 
present village of Siügür which is a station in the 
Tarakésvar branch of the East Indian Railway, ten 
miles from Tarakéswara in the district of Hughli. This 
village is in the district of Rada which is the same as 
Lála or Láda.t This identification may be correct, for - 
ancient Singür appears to have been of considerable size 
and importance and a flourishing commercial town on 
the old bank of the river Sarasvati. The followers of 
Vijaya were also called Gangetic settlers, and the 
descendants of those who settled in North Ceylon called 
themselves afterwards as of the Gangakula or Gan- 
gavamsa. 


No further proof is necessary to establish the fact a 
that Sinhapura, founded by Vijaya's father, was a town 
in the ancient Kalinga, and not one in the far off Láda, 
the country of the Yádavas. 


The utter improbability of placing Sinhapura, the 
capital of Sinhabáhu, on the banks of the Indus, as sup- 


'* Anc. Geo. p. 519. 
+t Deg. J. Beng. B. R.A.S. New Series, vol. vi, p. 624. 
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posed by Mr. Neville, is so obvious that it need not be 


discussed here. 


It is of course not surprising that prince Vijaya, the 


most adventurous of an adventure-loving nation, should. 


have embarked with 700 followers, and with an equal 
number of women and children, in search of fresh woods 
and pastures new. If he had sailed from the shores of 
Kalinga, where else could he have landed except some. 
where in the northern or eastern coast of Ceylon? 
On the other hand, those who are aware of the direction 
of the monsoons that blow over the Indian Ocean will 
not be slow to arrive at the conclusion that a vessel 
drifting, as stated in the Mahávansa from the coast of 
Guzerat, can never be driven to the coast of Ceylon, but 
must go either to a place on the western coast of India, 
much closer to the place of embarkation, or far to the 
west in the Arabian Sea. The suggestion of De Couto 
that Vijaya landed at Periyature, between Mullaitive and 
Trincomalie, or that of Parker that the mouth of the 
Kirindi Oya was the spot, would be much nearer the 
truth than the popular impression that it was at or near 
Puttalam, 


Bat, according to a local tradition which still exists, 


and which has been embodied in the Yálpána Vaipava 
Malai, Vijaya landed on the northern coast of Jaffna 
and took up his residence at Kadiramalai.* If, indeed, 
copper coloured earth had anything in common with the 
name Tambapanni, as stated in the Mahavansa, there 
is no place in Ceylon where copper coloured earth can be 


* Y. V.M. p2. 
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found so close to the shore as the north coast of Jaffna, 
It is said that Vijaya, who was undoubtedly a Hindu, 
built the temple called Tirutambalésvaram in the north 
of Ceylon.* This temple must have been built near the 
present Kírimalai, as there are lands in the vicinity still 
going under the name of '*Tirutampálai' Tamba is the 
Sanskrit word for copper; and the Tambapanni of the 
Sinhalese chronicler can therefore quite conceivably be the 
‘Tirutambalésvaram’ mentioned in the Yálpána Vaipava 
Malai, 

This conclusion finds additional proof in the Maha. - 
vansa; for it is mentioned there that the boats which 
conveyed the women and children among the followers 
of Vijaya touched at Mahinda dipa and at Nagga dipa 
respectively, where they settled.+ Naggadípa, where the 
children are alleged to have landed, is certainly Nicobars, 
the Nakkávaram of the Tamils, which was so called ag 
it was populated by naked cannibals. 1 But there is a 
difference in the reading of the name of the island where 
the women are said to have landed. Geiger thought that 
it was Mahiladipa; Mudlr: Wijesinghe and Sri 
Sumangala read it as Mahindadipa.{ If the. correct 
readiug is Mahisadipa, which is more probable, the place 
can be identified. In ancient times, the eastern portion 
of the Jaffna Peninsula was a separate island and was 
known as Erumaimullaitívu, from the name of a plant 
'erumaimullai' (prenna serratifolia) which grew abun- 


* Y.V.M.p. 3. 

+ Mah. chap. vi. 

t Sanskrit, ‘Nagga,’ — Tamil, ‘Nakka’=Naked. cf. “sser 
root erat anw?" Mani. Canto, xvi, l. 15 


€ Mah.; Maha.; Mah. P.; Mah. Pali. chap. vii. 
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dantly there. The name appears to have been later applied 
to the whole of the Jaffna Peninsula*, in the same 
manner as Nágadípa, which was the name of the principal 
island and which was applied not only to the whole 
peninsula but also to a portion of the Vannis. The name 
Erumai-mullai-tívu might have been shortened to Erumai- 
tívu (erumai=buffalo) and translated to Mahisa dípa in 
Pali. These identifications confirm the fact that all the 
three vessels in which the Kalinga emigrants embarked 
navigated down the Bay of Bengal and touched at places 
to which they would naturally have been driven. 


The statement in the Mahávansa that all the men 
travelled in one boat, all the women in another, and all 
the children in a thirdt cannot for a moment be con- 
sidered as correct. It is more than probable that Vijaya 
and his party landed at the abovementioned place (Tiru- 
tampálai),and that another party landed at Erumai-mullai- 
tívu. In all probability, it was these colonists who 
built a city on the north-eastern corner of Jaffna and 
called it Sinhapura, which, in later times, was to become 
famous in the history of Jaffna as Singai Nagar. The 
ruins of this city, covered over with sand, can still be seen 
at Vallipuram. 


The suggestion that the Periature of De Couto 
referred to Mátota (great harbour)f, coupled with the 
fact that the district in which Mátota is situate was in 


Winslow. See under aGamuwates Fay. 
Mah. chap. vi. 
t J.C. B. RAS, vol. xx, p. 63, note 4, 


~= * 
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very early times known as Támravarni* lends credence 
to the theory that the probable landing place of Vijaya 
was Mátota and that Tambapanniis only another form 
of Támravarni. 


According to the Vaipava Malai, Vijaya had his 
permanent residence at Kadiramalai for some time, 
though he was engaged in building and restoring 
temples in different parts of the Island. His town of 
Tambapanni was built much later, after his marriage 
with Kuvéni and after the conquest of the Yakkhas ;t 
and itis not unreasonable to conjecture that he named 
his town, wherever he might have built it, after the name 
of the place where he first landed. It is idle to suppose 
that he met and married Kuvéni on the day and at the 
place he first disembarked, or that he defeated the 
Yakkhas, whose stronghold was either at Maiyangana or 
at Laggala, within a few days of his landing. The Jaffna 
tradition that he landed at some port on the north coast, 
stayed at Kadiramalai, built the temple of Tirutam- 
balésvaram, perhaps as a thank-offering for his safe 
arrival, and then went round Ceylon building new — 
temples and repairing those that were in ruins,§ 
is the more probable one. In the course of these travels 
he must have met and married Kuvéni, the Yakkha 
princess, and after his marriage with her the idea of 
overcoming the Yakkhas and possessing the kingdom. 
would naturally have occurred to him. 


* See infra, chap. iii, p. 


+ Y.V.M,p.3. 
1 lbid p. 4; Mah. chap. vii. 
G Ibid p.3. 
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The description of Vijaya's arrival in Ceylon,—in the 
Rajavali—that “while sailing towards the country of Runa 
Rata, in the midst of the sea, they perceived the large 
rock called Sumanakita Parvata or Adam's Peak, and 
they concluded among themselves that it was a good 
country for them to reside in, and go they landed at 
the place called Tammannátota in Ceylon"* seems to 
be a confused reference. to his travels in South Ceylon 
for the purpose of building the temple of ‘ Santhira- 
Sékaran-koyil at Matthurai ’.t 


It may well be that Mr. Parker's identification of 
the site of Tambapanni Nuvara is correct. For, in the 
circumstances, it would have been only natural for 
Vijaya to found his kingdom in the extreme South, as 
remote as possible from the place which gave him refu e 
when he first landed in Ceylon. i 


It is also matter for grave doubt whether the proud 
Pandyan of South India would have readily consented to 
give his daughter in marriage to an unknown adven- 
turer. Vijaya had just come to a kingdom over a people 
who were then supposed to be devils and demons. “From 
Kanyá-Kumari to the Himalaya mountains," all Indians 
despised “ihe country of the Rákshasas," as the 
termed Lanká in contempt.t On the other hand hig 
royal lineage too was a matter of doubt and would not 
have been known. The present town of Madura could 
not have then come into existence, and the ‘ Southern 


* Rajavali., p. 168, 
t Y. V.M. p. 3, 
i Ibid pp. 2, 
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Madura,’ if the Rajavali is to be believed, had been 

engulfed by the ocean. At that time the Pándyan 

capital must have been Kavádapuram, which was des- 

troyed about the third century B. C.* If the chronicles 

had stated that an alliance of the nature did take place 

between a Pándyan princess and a scion of a royal 

family that had ruled over Lanka for several centuries | 
or even generations, it would have been more credible. 

Besides, there has not been’ one single instance of a 

similar alliance after Vijaya. It appears that the earliest 
author of the Mahávansa had a motive in dividing the 

men, women and children who accompanied Vijaya into 

three separate boats. It was with the purpose of effecting, 

later, a wholesale marriage alliance in the Pándyan 

country. He, however, forgot to mention that the 700 

male companions of Vijaya refrained from marriage 

until Vijaya abandoned his Yakkha wife and children, 

or that, if they had contracted marriages among the 
Yakkhas and the Nagas among whom they settled, they 
too as his true followers abandoned their wives and 
children in imitation of Vijaya. 


Notwithstanding the assertions to the contrary in 
the Sinhalese and the Jaffna chronicles, we are therefore 
led to suggest that the princess who supplanted Kuvéni 
in the heart of Vijaya was a Naga princess, either from 
the north or from the west of Ceylon. Similar alliances 
became only too common among the successors of Vijaya. 
We read that about two centuries after his death, the 
capital of the Southern kingdom came under the sway of 


* Vide supra, chap. i, pp. 9 & 10, 
$ 
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Maha Naga, the brother of Dévánampiya Tissa, a prince 
of Nága parentage, and that it remained under the Nága 
princes for several centuries, 


If this tradition of Vijaya's landing and sojourn in 
the North be true, where was Kadira malai? It would 
appear that, at the time the *Kailáya málai' was composed, 
the bare tradition that Vijaya had landed at Jaffna and 
stayed at * Kadiramalai' remained, but that the position 
of 'Kadiramalai' was altogether forgotten. So the 


pious author had no other alternative but to jump to the ` 


conclusion that the * Kadiramalai' referred to in the 
tradition was no other place than Kataragama, the scene 
of the heroic deeds of his god ‘Kanda Kumára' alias 
' Kártikéya'.* Kataragama is also known in Tamil as 
‘ Kadiramalai'. The fact that this ‘ Kadiramalai,’ which 
was not only the residence of Vijaya for a time, but also 
the capital of many kings before and after him, was so 
close to the place where the author composed his poem 


* afi s A 


Cau_i Gaur gyei Caanry sere Ore 

TL GT iy ENUE afiramucir-a Lal api 

S0t&sL uer Guiapasscir ap Gur sTGx waas 
£iagyraiirQ pam Ar Garqnaicir-siiiue»senui 
WI PWEGE Gpscranus s UGN DLT 

wr fb Dei iw ren ern Gev-Quir ho s eur 

arwi S spletu : 


K. M. 


Kadirai malai sacred to the carrier of the lance, the husband of 
bow armed veddah maid, the son of Senkadan (Sivan), Kadirgáman. 
the wearer of the wreath of kadamba flowers, Murugan, the nephew 
of Dámódaran (Vishnu), the able chief, the leader of the celestial 
forces, the destroyer of the Asura enemies, Kugan, Kulagan, Kumaran 
who removes the troubles ot his devotees—Kadiraimalai where he 
dispenses his grace and where he is worshipped, 
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was evidently unknown to him. And it would have con- 
tinued to remain obscure for generations to come had it not 
been for the excavations and discoveries of Dr. P. E. Pieris 
at Kantaródai. This little known village has proved to be 
a second Anurhádhapura, in the matter of its ruins of 
historical interest. 


Now, it is a commonplace of history that, when waves 
of conquest or colonization come upon a country, the old 
names of places are translated into the tongue of the 
invaders or settlers. Most of the old names of places: 
are thus lost to posterity. So this place which had enjoyed 
the name of ‘Kadiramalai’ for several centuries was transfor- 
med into a Sinhalese village and renamed ‘ Kadiragoda’, 
when the Sinhalese people settled down there ages later. 
(‘malai’ in Tamil and ‘goda’ in Sinhalese are synonymous.) 
The village which was, in the lth century, known as 
‘Kadiragoda’ when the Sinhalese ‘Nampota’ was written,* 
went through such changes of name as ‘Kandergoda’ and - 
‘Kandercudde’ during the time of the Portugueset, and 
was known as ‘Kantarddai’ and *Ódaikurichehi' by the 
time the Dutch became supreme in Jaffna.t It follows, 
therefore, that the present Kantarddai was the ancient 
Kadiramalai. It had, no doubt, been the capital of. the 
Nagas for several centuries before the advent of Vijaya, 
and it continued for several centuries after to be the seat 
of government of Chiefs, sometimes under the suzerainty 
of some of Vijaya's successors and sometimes independent- 


* Nampota, p. 3. 
+ Thómbo, p. 47. 
t Y.V.M.p.34. 
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ly of such suzerainty. The discovery of extensive Buddhis- 
tic archaeological remains and of large quantities of Indian 
and Roman coins affords ample testimony of its ancient 
greatness,* l 


Seeing that Vijaya was a pious Hindu and an enthu- 
siastic builder of temples, it is quite possible that, after 
building the town of Tammanná nuvara, he inaugurated 
the worship of Kanda Kumira (otherwise known ag Vélan 
or Murugan the heroic god of the Tamils,) at Kataragama 
or Kajaragama, close to his capital The earliest name of 
this holy shrine which was on the top of a hill and which 
became an object of worship long before the advent of Vijaya, 
must have certainly been the Tamil name Kadiramalai, 
The village, which was below the hill and on the banks 
of the Menik Ganga, was, in Siühalese times, called Kata- 
ragama, the Pali form of which wag Kajaragama, Its 
derivation from Kartigéya gráma, as some scholars have 
attempted to derive it, has neither phonetic similarity 
uor linguistic authority. The other Tamil name—Katir- 
kámam —is the literal transformation of the Sinhalese 
name Kataragama and has no connection with the Tamil 
components ‘katir’ (divine glory) and *kámam* (love), a 
resemblance seen through religious fervour only. The 
tradition mentioned in the Yá]pána Vaipava Málai that 
Vijaya built a temple for 'Kadirai Ándavar't might 
possibly have referred to the temple at Kataragama, 


The question then arises—why has no mention of 
this portion of ihe life of Vijaya been made in the 


0? Nigadipa, J.C, B, R. A. Sa vol uw 777070 


t Y. V. M. p. 3, 
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Mahavaisa, if there was any truth in the tradition above 
referred to? But the omission is not at all surprising. At 
the time the Sinhalese monk began to write down the great 
history, such supernatural stories had grown round the 
legend of Vijaya's advent that his sojourn at Kadira- 
malai was altogether forgotten at Anurádhapura, the 
capital of Vijaya's successors. It certainly existed in and 
around Kadiramalai itself; but, as the people then living 
in Jaffna were not on quite the friendliest terms with - 
their southern neighbours, there was no opportunity for 
the story to reach the ears of the chroniclers, 


The fact that Vijaya was the guest of the Naga 
king of Kadiramalai accounts for the peaceful rela- 
tions which existed between those kings and Vijaya 
and his early successors. Although the latter removed 
their capital to Anurddhapura, their sway over the 
whole of Lahká was not always complete and un- 
interrupted. Several principalities arose, a little later, 
in different parts of the Island, and became, at cer- 
tain times, independent of the central power. The 
kingdom of Jaffna too must have become independent or 
feudatory, according to the power wielded by the king at 
Anurádhapura. The Naga kings, however, continued to 
rule at Kadiramalai, for in the second century A.D. we 
find that a Chóla king, Killi Valavan, married the daughter 
of the Nága king of Jaffna.* 


There appears to have been constant communication — 
and intercourse between Jaffna and the eentre of the 


* Vide supra, chap. i, p. 26; Mani. Canto xxiv, ll : 27-61, 
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Island. Jambukóla (now Sambu turai) was the port of 
disembarkation of the Buddhist emigrants from Magadha 
during the time of Dévánampiya Tissa and his succes- 
sors.* A great trunk road seems to have been in 
existence, leading from Jambukóla and passing through 
Kantaródai and running parallel to the present central 
road to the northern gate of Anurádhapura.t The remains 
of two stone bridges, one over the Malvaiu Oya, and 
the other over the waste weir of Pávarkulam lying 
to the north of Anurádhapura, and two others at 
Olukkulam and over Kalláru, point to the direction taken 
by this anoient trunk road from Anurádhapura to 
Jambukóla. The road which passed over these stone 
bridges is still known by the name of ‘ Mawata’ (the 
high road) to the people of the Vanni, although no traces 
of the road itself now exist. The following refer- 
ences to Jaffna, as related in the Mahavansa, show in 
what periods the kings of Anurádhapura exercised 
authority enough to enable them to pass unchallenged 
through that district. 


The ambassadors sent by Dévánampiya Tissa to king 
Asóka of Magadha embarked at J ambukóla and reached 
Pátaliputra in 14 days; and Asóka's ambassadors, sent 
to Ceylon, landed at Jambukóla and reached Anurádha- 
pura in 12 days.{ The minister, Arittha, sent by 
Dévánampiya Tissa to the Court of Asóka to escort the 
théri Sanghamittá, and a branch of the great Bo tree 


" Mah. chap. xix. 

t lbid. 

i Sess. pp. 1886, p. 114. 
€ Mah. Chap. xi. 
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under which Buddha attained Buddhahood, embarked at 
Jambukóla Pattana*, Sabghamittá and the Bo tree 
landed at Jambukó]a, where Dévanampiya Tissa had 
repaired earlier for the purpose of receiving them. He 
also built a superb hall called * Samuddhásánna Sala’ 
near the beach for the reception of the Bo tree. The 
high road from the northern gate of Anurádhapura to 
Jambukóla * was sprinkled with white sand, decorated 
with every variety of flowers and lined with banners and 
garlands of flowers." “On the tenth day of the month 
of Maggasira, elevating and placing the Bo branch in a 
superb ear, this sovereign, who had by enquiry ascertained 
the consecrated places, escorting the monarch of the 
forest, deposited it at the site of the Pácína vihára and 
entertained the priesthood as well as the people with 
their morning meal. There (at the spot visited at 
Buddha’s second advent) the chief théra Mahinda 
narrated, without the slightest omission, to this monarch 
the triumph obtained over the Nagas by the deity gifted’ 
with the ten powers.”t The site of Pácína vihára and 
the spot visited during Buddha’s second visit ought to 
have been Kantaródai, which was reached by the proces- 
sion at the hour of refection,t as Kantarddai is only 
about four or five miks from the port of Jambukóla. 
It is said that the procession reached Anuradhapura on 
the 14th day.f ` 


Of the first eight plants (Bo) raised out of the seed 


* Mah, Chap. xviii. 
+ Ibid xix. 

1 Ibid 

q Ibid 
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of the tree planted at Anurádhapura, one was planted 
at Jambukóla pattana on the spot where the Bo tree was 
deposited on its disembarkation*. The very old Bo 
tree standing by the side of the Paraláy Kandaswámy 
temple at Chulipuram, about half a mile from the port, 
was perhaps the plant here referred to. 


Dévánampiya Tissa “erected a vihára at the port 
of Jambukóla in Nágadípa; likewise the Tisgamaha 
vihára and the Pácína vihára."f The ruins of a digoba 
and vihára can still be seen close to the port; and the 
place called Tissa maluva, about a hundred yards opposite 
tothe Kandaswámy temple above mentioned, perhaps 
marks the site of Tissamahá vihára. The ancient broad 
road from Jambukóla to Tissamahá vihára (the present 
Tissa maluva) is still in existence, but serves no useful 
purpose. 


Pácína vihára was built at Kadiramalai, at the spot 
where the Bo tree procession halted. Mr. Parker, relying 
on the following ancient inscriptions found at Náva 
Nírávi Malai, Puliankulam Malai and Érupotána kanda, 
argues that Pacina vihára was built by Dévánampiya 
Tissa somewhere near those hills and that that was 


the spot made sacred by the second visit of Buddha to 


Nágadípa. The inscriptions are :— 

1. Raja naga jita raja uti jaya abi anuridhi ca raja 
uti ca karapitase una lena catu disasa sagaya agatagata 
na pasu viharaye aparam (i) ta loke ditu yasa tena. 


Abhi Anuridhi the wife (of) ‘King Duiya. (and) 
* Mah. chap. x xix. i 
t Ibid xx. 
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daughter (of) king Naga, and king Uttiya have caused 
this cave to be made for the community of the four 
quarters, present or future at the Pásu vihára, an illus- 
trious famous place in the boundless world. 


2, Gapati tapasa sumana kulasa lene sagasa dine . 
agata anagata catu disa sagasa pasu visaraya. 


The cave of the family (of) the ascetic Sumana, the 
householder: given to the community of the four quar- 
ters, present or furture at the Pásu tank.» 


From the above inscriptions, it appears that Uttiya 
the brother and successor of Dévánampiya Tissa married 
Abhi Annridhi, the daughter of his brother Maha Naga, 
that husband and wife had a cave made at Pásu vihára, 


.&md that an ascetic named Sumana also made a cave 


near Pásutank. Mr. Parker identifies this Pásu vihára 
as Pácina vihára built by Dévánampiya Tissa, but he 
was unable to make this identification agree with the 
statement in the Mahavarisa that the site of the Pacina 
vihara was within half a day's journey from Jambukóla, 
the port at which the Bo tree was landed.t 


From the time of Dévánampiya Tissa to the reign of 
Mahallaka Naga, a period of about 400 years, no 
mention of Nágadípa is made in the Mahavansa. Not 
even the Tamil conqueror Elára or Elála whore bene- 
ficent rule of 44 years evoked the admiration of such 


* Parker, pp. 423 and 425; J.C.B R.A.S. vol: xiii, pp; 166, 167. 


In most of these early Cave inscriptions appears a word peru- 
maka which is purely the Tamil word perumakan (Quossi) 
meaning ‘a Chief,” a Lord’ or ‘a King.’ Cf Cirupin: 1, 22 


+ Parker, pp. 423 aud 425. 
9 
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a hostile. author as thst of tbe Mabávaü:sas, appears to 
have taken any special interest as regards the northern 
principality. The presumption, therefore, is that in those 
years the northern principality was quite independent 
and quiet. Itis saidthat Elára belonged to the noble 
dynasty of the Chó]as, and some of the mythical legends 
of justice and liberality connected with the ancient 
Chéla kingsare also attributed to him. His royal con- 
nection is, however, doubtful as tradition connects him, 
with voyages onthesea. "The traditional belief among 
the Tamil sea men that the mention of his name in times 
of distress would bring relief, and songs containing his 
name sung while rowing or tacking confirm the 
tradition.” 

There had been several Tamil invasicns and Tamil 
kings had ruled at Anurádhapura; and a large number of 
Tamils who migrated into the island as traders, colonists 
and conquerers would have remained in Ceylon. In the 
meantime therefore, the fusion of the several races com- 
posed of the Nagas, Yakkhas, Kalingas and Tamils was 
taking place in the Island. The Yakkhas who were 
given positions of power and trust during the early days 
: of the Kaliiga kings, f. were gradually relegated to the 
lower grades of society, as Nága connections began to 
inerease and the high grades of society were composed 
of the Nágas, Kalingas and Tamils, who by fusion became 
the ruling and the cultivating classes of Ceylon. Vijaya 
himself set the example of marrying a Yakkha prin- 


* The chorus of the songs sung by Tamil sea-men ends with 
the words elelo. e]lelo, elavali, lelő. e GevQevr QuQeiGen Quee eff 
QuGeGevm. 


t Mah, chap, x. p: 43. 
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cess and then a Tamil or Naga princess and others, 
followers and descendents, would not have been slow to 
make local alliances. It will not therefore be out of 
place to note here some of the royal alliances mentioned 
in the Mahdvaisa and other chronicles during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. l 


The first person in the line of Ceylon kings who went 
under the name of Naga was Maha Náza the brother of 
Divánampiya Tissa. He would oot have been called a 
Naga if his parents or his ancestors had not had any Naga 
connections. His genealogy was as fol.ows:— 


| i | 
Panduvisa Déva = Bhadda Kaccháná Dighaya 


| | 
Girikanda Siva Ummada Citta = Digah Gimani 


| 
Suvanna Pali 1 Pandukábhaya 


Muta Siva 
| ] 
j 
Dévánampiya Tissa Mahi Niga 


As the name of Muta Siva’s queen is not mention d, 
it is more than likely that he was the first to marry a Naga 
princess, and as Kelaniya Tissa, the grandson of her son 
Mahé Naga, later became the King of Kaly&ni, she must 
have been a princess of that district. From that time 
Naga connections became rather common until they cul- 
minated in the marriage of Gajabáhu whose suocessorsg 
on the throne became altogether Nagas. How the N ava 
strain in the blood of the Ceylon kings began to app»ar 
in Mahé Naga and continued to grow stronger from time 
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to time until the dynasty became altogether Naga can be, 


seen from the following table:-— 
(D 
Muta Siva 
married a Nága princess ? 


Po d. i 
Dévánampiya Tissa Mahá Nága T Anulá 
' | Abi Anuridhi - Uttiya 


Yattala Tissa = a daughter 


Í 
Góthabya j Tissa of Kalyáni (Kelaniya) 
i = a Nága princess 


| i 
Kakavanna Tissa = Vihára Dévi i Siva 


d | |. Raja Abaya of Giri Nuvara 
Duttha Gámani Saddha Tissa = Séma Dévi 


| j | | 
Tullata Laji Khallata Niga VattaGamani Wada-ma-Niga 


Naga Tissa = Anula =Soma Dévi of Menik Danaw 
Tissa 

| | 

Maha Nága Córa Nága = Anulá 

Maha Culika (the infamous queen) 

[ny 
Tissa Kálakanni Tissa 
S 
| f 
Bhátika Abaya Mab ádáthika Mahá Nága 
Amanda Gámani Kanijinu Tissa 


| j lla Naga=Mahá Matta 
Cúla Abaya Sivali m~ ] 
| 
Canda Mukha Siva: Yasalilaka 


= Damila Dévi Tissa, 
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Lambakanna Vasabha 
= Metta Subha Mahallaka Naga 
d Porter king 


| | | 
Vankanisika Tissa —Mahámatta | Bhátika Tissa Kanitha 
issa 
Gajabáhu 1 = a daughter 


í 
i | 
Cula Niga Kudda Nága = female Siri Naga 


| 
LLL Subha Déva 
p | 
Abhaya Nága Voháraka Tissa = daughter 
Siri Niga 
Vijaya. 
6) 


Lamba Kannas 


MM |] 
Sangha Tissa Siri Sangha Bodhi Góihábaya 


| | 
Jettha Tissa Mali Séna _ 


————1 
Siri Maghavanna Jettha Tissa 


Buddha Disa 


B . j 
Upatissa II Mahi Náma = a Tamil 


Sothi lia Sangha i Jantu. 
Maha Naga’s great grandson Kákavanna Tissa 
married Vibára Dévi the daughter of Tissa, the Naga king 
of Kályani * She was the mother of Duttha Gámani one 


* Maha. chap. xxii. 
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of Ceylon's greatest kings. We are told on the authority 
of Siruvávill Vistara that Siva Maharaja of Kalyáni, 
supposed to be the son of Tissa who was with his king- 
dom engulfed by the sea, and a brother of Vihára 
Dévi who was married to Kákavanna Tissa of Mágama, 
had a nephew called Raja Abhaya. Kákavanna Tissa 
married him to his niece Sóma D./vi and established him 
in the principality of Giri Nuvara near Trincomalie. She 
had a son called Vada-má-Nága, a sure indication of the 
Naga origin of his parents (Northern Branch), The 
latter is supposed to have reigned at Manik Danaw or 
Má-Nága Danaw near Lénadora. From his gon Tissa 
sprang the Mayüára Vamsa of later times.* 


The late Mr. H. Neville thought that the chandála 
woman with whom Sáli Kumaraya, the son of Duttha 
gámani, contracted his morganatic marriage, as related 
in the Mahávánsa,f was really not a chindála but a 
daughter of Vada-má.Nága, and that the mesalliance 
was not of caste but only of class or rank.f If it was true, 
it is rather surprising that Duttha gámani who married 
a goivánsa lady, the mother of Sali Kumaraya, should 
have considered the marriage of his son to a lady of 
higher rank than his own mother, a mesalliance. 


Duttha gámani's younger brother Saddha Tissa had 


* Tap., vol. i, p. 40. 

The names of Abhaya Riji, Vada-mi-Niga and Tissa appear 
in Muller's inscriptions Nos. 30, 34 and 94 found at Galgomua, 
Embulamba and Galkulam respecively. 

t Mah. chap. xxxiii. 


tł Tap., vol.i, p. 40. ° 
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a son called Kall«ta Nága,* and his brother Vatta 
gámani had ason called Mahé Naga who afterwards 
earned the name of Céra Naga, on account of the life of a 
marauder he led before he came to the throne. t By the 
opposition he displayed towards. Buddhism, in destroying 
several Buddhist temples. he proved himself to be a Hindu 
and therefore connected with the northern Nazas. 


Bhátika Abhaya had a brother called Mahádáthiya 
Mahé Naga who ascended the throne in 9 A, D. f. These 
names ending in Nága clearly testify to the fact that one 
of their parents was a Naga or that in any case they were - 
descendants of Nagas. Any doubt that may exist regard- 


ing the truth of the Naga connections of these kings 


will be dispelled by a view of the statue of Vatta gámani 
in the rock temple at Dambulla. The holes in his ear 
lobes and the ornaments, similar to the hood of a cobra, 
worn in them, are sure signs of his Naga birth. Gold 
ornaments resembling the hood of a cobra called ‘ Nága- 
padam' were till very recent. times worn by the women of 
Jaffna on their ears. Similar ornaments are still worn 
by the Tamil and Chetty women on the west coast of 
Ceylon. 


Amanda gámani (21-30 A.D) had a nephew called 
Ila Naga who, when deposed by the Lambakannas (so 
called on accouut of the heavy ear ornaments they wore) 


* Mab. chap. xxxiii.- 
t Ibid xxxiv. 
po 


Ibid 
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who were his attendants, fled to the Tamil country by 
the way of Mahátittha for the purpose of obtaining the 
help of the Tamils.* It is also said that Vasabha who 
succeeded Subha, the king who was oncea gate porter, 
was a Lambakanna youth resident in the North, It is 
therefore evident that the Lambakannas who were the 
attendants of Ila Naga and who deposed him were either 
Nagas or mixed Tamils and Nagas from Nagadipa and 
became his attendants on account of his Naga connec- 
tions. So we need not be surprised to read that the 
wife of Canda Mukha Siva (42-52 A D.) the son of Ila 
Nága (38-44 A.D ) was a Tamil lady named Damila dévi,? 
and that Vasabha's son Vank:vásika Tiesa (110-113 A.D.) 
married Mahamatta the daughter of the porter king 
Subha.§ Vasabha was a Lambakanna youth resident in 
the north ‘of the Island (Jaffn 1) before he took up 
service under his maternal uncle who was the chief of the 
troops at Anurádhapura$ The term Lambakanna 
applied to him designates that the Nága princes of Jaffna 
had already mixed with the Tamils, 


Vaüka-násika Tissa’s son Gajabáhaka Gámani or 
Gajabáhu (118- 85 A.D) who was invited by the Céra 
king Seiguttuvan to be present at the inauguration of 


—— S 


Mah. chap, xxxv. 


t — — Ibid 
H Ibid 
ik Ibid 
$ Ibid 
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the temple built by him for the worship of Kannakai,* 
and who introduced her worship into Ceylon under the. 
name of Pattini Deviyo, married a Nága princess from 
Jaffna. From the fact that Vijaya discarded his first 
wife Kuvéni and the absence of any marriage of the 
Kalinga kings with-the royal house of the Yakkhas, it is 
apparent that they preferred the Nágas of the North for 
the perpetuation of their royal lineage. 


When Gajabáhu went to conquer the Chó]as, he is 
said to have marched to Jaffna and thence proceeded to 
‘Soli Rata.’ He brought back double the number of 
captives taken in his father's time, ** the foot ornaments. 
of Pattiny Déwey, the arms of the four gods and the 


* u ai esuleesss aware; Cats gió 
Ayer ep. (eius rarest aver af weir 
atfOsaCn aemnGeart Gao» 5 
siswa ener GpapssQsri gre.” - 
. Cilap., canto xxx, ll, 160, 162-~164. 

When king Gajabahu of Lanka, surrounded by the sea, worsihp- - 
ped (Kannakai,) and prayed to her to appear and grant his prayer at 
the sacrifice performed on that day, there rose a voice saying that 
his prayer was granted. 

* Os Qs sLaGPommss suang@Qucrune sisi 
sreud Sens Car yh posre AITWE QsOSpHasisea da 
Qarwa 9g. fous or secar ey er? ung Spr éC erar uer apes pug ou 
wags Di Gig aer buie Qus GU Seopwr al or uj esu mud op.” 

Cilap., Uraiperukatturai, 3. 

Hearing of this, (ie. prosperity of other countries by the 
inauguration of the worship of Kannakai) Gajabihu, the king of 
sea-girt Lanká'first erected altars for the performance of daily 
saciifice to the goddess and then built temples and carried on 
festivals in her honour, with processions along the streets of his city, 
on Mondays in the month of Adi (July-August), under the belief 
that she would dispel all ills and grant all prayers. Consequently 
seasonable rains fell, and the land became prosperous by unfailing 
and abundant harvest. : 

10 
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patra Dawtoo of Budhu which had been taken away | 
during the time of the former king "* This account of. 


the Rajivali confirms the statement in the Cilappadi- 
káram that Gajabáhu introduced the worshi p of Kannakai 
or Pattini d'vi to Ceylon.f The arms of the gods and 
the ‘patra Dawtoo” were'no doubt spoils of vietory, but 
the foot ornaments of Pattini dévi were brought for the 
first time, for the purpose of worship, after his friendly 
visit to the Court of the Céra king who invited him on the 


occasion of the inauguration of the temple to Kannakai, 


There is no ground to suppose that the foot ornaments 
of Pattini dévi were taken away by the Chó]a king, during 
the time of Gajabáhu's father, as there is no evidence of 
the introduction of the worship during the time of any 
of the earlier kings. The anklet and not an image 
is still the only emblem which is worshipped in many a 
Kannakai temple in the Island. 


A colossal statue of a king is said to have been 
standing opposite to the temple of Kannakai at Aüganá- 
maikadavai (aüganá--a goddess) near Kantaródai and 
broken by an elephant about a century ago. The feet 
and head of auch a statue were found by Dr. P. E Pieris 
in the premises of the temple and are now placed in the 
Jaffna museum. This statue was perhaps that of 


Gajabáhu who after consecrating the temple for the 


worship of Kannakai placed his statue in front of it. The 
reign of Gajabáhu is dealt with very shortly in the 
Mahávaüsa, a fact which is surprising with regard to the 
great number of inscriptions he has left. 

* Rajavali, p. 231. | 

+. Vidé supra p: 73, note: p. 29, notes. 
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On.the.death of Gajabáhu, he was succeeded by hit 
father-in-law Mabállaká Naga (185-141 A.D.) By this 
time the kings of Anurádhapura had by all'ances with the 
Nagas, Tamils and others become mixed and sgo 
degenerate, that the Nagas of the North became power- 
ful and began to assert their authority. Mahállaká Naga, 
unlike hia predecessors, took some interest in the land of 
his birth and built the vihára called Sálipabbata in the 
isle of Nágadípa in addition to those he built in other 
parts of Ceylon.* 


According to the Rajavali, Gajabáhu's son Bhatri 
Tissa Raja (141-165 A.D.), the next king, caused the Pal- 
upala dágoba to be built at the root of the tree Kiripalu- 
gaha and made, offering to the same.f Kiripalugaha is 
the same as the rájáyatana tree which Indra held asa 
parasol over Budcha when he made his visit to Nágadípa, 
"nd which he planted there.$ This dágoba was there- 
fore built at Nágadípa by Bhátri Tissa, The Naga 
kings who succeeded Mihállaka Naga took similar 
interest in Jaffna thereby showing their connection 
with that land. l 


Kanitta Tissa, (165-198 A.D) the second son of 
Mabhállaka Naga, who succeeded Bhátika Tissa repaired 
the edifice constructed over the cetiya at Nágadípa f 
His son Cúla Naga, after him his brother Kudda Naga, 
and after him h s brother-in-law Siri Naga and then the 


Mah., chap. xxxv, 
Rajavali, p. 222. 
Mah chap. 1, 

Ibid, chap, xxxvi. 


"uum 
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latter’s son Voháraka Tissa reigned in succession. ® 
During the reign of Voháraka Tissa, his minister Muka 
Nága built a well round Tissa vihára in Nagadipa,t and 
the king himself gave “constant maintenance to the 
temple of Model Patiny and eaused walls to be built 
round the temples called Nagadiva Tuna and Tissamaha 
vihára,"i 


Voháraka Tissa’s brother Abhaya Naga (287-245 
A.D,), on his criminal intimacy with the brother's queen 
peing detected, dreading his brother’s resentment, fled 
with his confidential attendants to Bhallatittha and there 
embarked on board a vessel for the opposite coast. 4 This 
Bhallatittha may porhaps be identified as the present 
Valvettiturai on the northern coast of Jaffna. He 
returned with a large force of ‘Tamils, defeated hig 
brother and reigned for eight years. He was succeeded 
by his brother's son Sri Naga (245.247 A. D.) after whom 
his son Vijaya reigned for one year’ 


Vijaya was killed by three men of the Lambakanna 
race named Saüghatissa, Saighabodhi and Gothabhaya § 
who, though described in the Mahávahsa, as residents of 
Mahiyaigana, were evidently persons connected with the 
people of the Northern kingdom, They reigned one after 
the other. 


* Mah. chap. xxxvi. 


Ibid 
Rajarat. p. 60. 
Mah. chap- xxxvi. 

Ibid 


*0 uA 4 ne 
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Saüghatissa I (248—252 A. D.) was in the habit “ of 
visiting the island of Pácína attended by the women of 
the palace and his ministers for the purpose of eating 


jambus. The inhabitants of that island unable to bear . l 


the burden of these royal progresses, infused poison into 
the jambus intended for the Raja, (and placed them) 
among the rest of the fruit. Having eaten those jambus, 
he died at that very place."* The isle of Pácína must 
have been Nágadípa where the Pácína vihára was built 
by Dívánampiya Tissa.t 

Góthakábaya the minister of Siri Saüghabódhi who 
succeeded Saüghatissa I, turned traitor, fled to the ‘North’ 
and marched back, with an army from there, against the 
city. Saüghabódhi fled on his approach and he seized the 
kingdom and reigned for 18 years (254—267 A. D.J} 

There is a story connected with the flight of Siri 
Saügha Bódhi which exactly resembles that of the Tamil 
Chief Kumanan of Mudiram or Kudirai Malai described 
in poems 158—165 of Puranánüru.$ The liberal and muni- 
ficent nature of either in offering to take off his head, on 
which a prize was placed, for the purpose of rewarding 
a friend, seldom finds a parallel in history. On account 
of the greatness exhibited by this selfles spirit, the later 
kings of Ceylon took ‘Siri Saigha Bódhi' as one of their . 
alternate throne names. As the poet Perum Citranár 
who sang the praises of Kumanan lived during the time 
of Atiyamán Nedumán Aüji of Takadür who was praised 


mee T eet 


* Mah. Chap. xxxvi. 

1 Ibid. chap. xx. 

t Idid. chap. xxxvi. 

§ See supra. Chap: i. p. 25. 
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by Ouvaiyár and Paranar,* as Ouvaiyár was sent on an 
embassy by Neduman Añji to the Court of Tuidaiman 
lam Tirayan of Kaficipuram,t and as Paranar sang 
the praises of Céran Senguttuvant who invite] Gaja 
Bahu of Ceylon to his Court, | Kumanan must have 
lived about the middle of the second century A. D., at 
least a century earlier than Siri Sangha Bódhi. Kumanan 
and Siri Sangha Bódai. therfore, could not have been 
one and the same person ; and it is clear that Siri Sangha 
Bódhi emulated the conduct of the Chieftain of Kudirai- 
malai. 


The King Máha Séna who was the younger son of 
Góthábhaya of the Lambakanaa dynasty, was a follower 
` of the Wytulya heresy $ which was but an introduction 
of the worship of the Hindu gods and of Hindu rites into 
Buddhism, and became very popular after the 12th 
century A.D. That these Lambakannas were also Nagag 
can be seen from an inscription found at Karambagala 
near Koggala, nine miles from the Ambalantota Rest 
House near Hambántota, in which Maha Séna is called 
Naga Méha Séna Maharaja. || 


The Nagas had so successfully established themselves 
on the South and East by founding principalities at Mahá- 
gama, Giri Nuvara (Kottiyár) and Lénadora, that at the 


* Puram, 99 

t Ibid. 95 

1 Padir: 5th pattu 

«q Cilap. canto xxx, l, 160 
§ Mah. chap xxxvii 

|| Muller, 21a, p. 31 
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time Ptolemy wrote his geography (about 150 A.D.) the 
people of South Ceylon were called Nageiroi (Nágas) and 
those of the East Nagadiboi (Nágas). He also mentioned 
two towns, one Nakadouba to the north of Hambántota 
and the other Nagadiba near Trincomalie. The existence 
of a village called Naimana (nai—nága), two miles to the 
north of Matara, with the tradition that there was an 
ancient Naga templeat the locality,and of a royal city called 
Mápápatuna (now called Mákávitta) in the vicinity, clearly 
shows that the Nagas once occupied even the extreme 
South of the Island. Naimana was perhaps the town 
called Mabánágaku!a mentioned, in the Mahávansa, as the 
place where the Siihalese princes sought refuge during 
the Chó]a invasion. 


To sum up, therefore, the Kalinga dynasty of Vijaya 
and the mixed Kalihga—Nága line that followed it disap- 
peared with Yasalálaka Tissa in-60 A.D. Several sons of . 
this family, however, though bereft of royal power, lived 
in different parts of the island, and, if the Mahávansa is 
to be believed, some of their descendants were from time 
to time called upon to assume the reins of Government like 
“Cincinnatus,” straight from the plough. A purely Naga 
dynasty started with Mahállaka Naga in 135 A.D., and 
continued till the murder of Vijaya in 248 A.D.. Then 
the Lambakannas, a mixed Tamil and Naga dynasty began 
with Sanga Tissa in 248 A.D., and continued till the 
murder of, Sotthi S'na by his sister in 484 A.D, 
Dhatus'/na, a scion of the old Kalinga dynasty came to 
power in 643 A.D. 


Thus in spite of the reticence of the Mahavansa, very 
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probably intentional, it will be clearly seen that for a 
thousand years after the advent of Vijaya, the principality 
in the North existed undisturbed, while the central power 
at Anurádhapura passed through several changes of dy- 
nasties and several storms of conquest. First by mere 
alliance, and then by acquiring control over their neigh- 
bours, the kings of the North saw to it that they had no 
serious difficulties to contend with, and hence their contin- 
ual reign for such a long period, 


CHAPTER III 


Foreign Trade and Intercourse 


that of the *utmost Indian isle Taprobane' had, 

from the remote past, so excited the cupidity of 
merchants and mariners, that they braved the dangers of 
the deep, even in their little vessels, and sailed to the 
gorgeous Hast’ in search of her ‘ barbaric pearl and 
gold.” In the shallow waters of North Ceylon, they 
found safe anchorage and protection from the winds and 
storms of the Arabian Sea, and of the Bay of Bengal, 
during the monsoons; and this meeting place developed, 
in course of time, into the emporium of the East. From 
its central position in the Indian Ocean, and its contiguity 
to the Indian Peninsula, Ceylon possessed advantages as 
an emporium of trade unequalled by any other country in 
the East. While Indian ports offered their own produce 
and received the goods of other countries, the marts in 
North Ceylon not only supplied their own goods and 
received foreign merchandise, but also served as a centre. 
for the distribution of trade between the far East and 
the far West, In the words of Cosmas Indico-plenstes, 
an Egyptian monk who lived in the early part of the 
sixth century AD., “Sieledeba (Ceylon) being thus 
placed in the middle as it were of India, received goods 
from all nations and again distributed them, thus becom- 
ing a great emporium.”* 


T s proverbial wealth of ‘Ormus and of Ind’ and 


* Tennent, vol. i, p. 570 (quotation from Cosmas). 
u 
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The location of this ancient emporium has been 
discussed by eminent scholars, on geveral occasions, with 
no satisfactory result. Bertolacci and Pridham thought 
that it was somewhere in the North-western coast. Sir 
Emerson Tennent located it at Pt. de Galle; Valentyn 
and Col Yule, though not satisfied with previous identi- 
fications, were yet unable to suggest anything new. Mr. 
H. Neville, of more recent years, surmised that it was 
close to Kalpitiya. An attempt therefore, made with 
some degree of certainty, will not be without justi- 
fication. 

Tn remote antiquity, the coasting trade from one half 
of Asia to the other half must have passed hy the deep 
passages across the Adam's Bridge or by the Straits of 
Mannar, and consequently, a great port must have risen 
on the North-west coast of Ceylon, Bertolacci, an officer 
of'the Ceylen Civil Service, who served iv the island for 
about 16 years, in hia book on Ceylon written in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, was of opinion that the 
entrepôt of the early Ceylon trade, Western as well as 
Eastern, was confined to the Northern extremity of the 
Gulf of Mannar * The existence of the extensive ruins at 
Mátota and of the celebrated Giant's Tank close to it, are 
indubitable signs of an immense population well advanced 
in agriculture. This tank is apparently the most ancient 
work extant in Ceylon, so ancient that it is not mentioned 
as having been built by any of the kings who reigned 
in Ceylon after Vijaya. The Giant’s Tank must, there- 
fore, have been the work of the remotest times, constructed 
probably by the ancient Nagas, who were the people 


Bertol, Intro. p. H. 
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then living in that part of Ceylon.* It was the earliest 
attraction to the traders of Phoenicia, Egypt and Arabia, 
and an index of the early civilization and the prosperity. . 
of these people. 


The proof of this prosperity is the existence of a 
large number of ruins along the western coast, com- 
mencing from Munnéssaram in Chilaw, a temple men- 
tioned in the Rámáyana as one, at which Ráma worshipped 
duriag his invasion of Lanka, and extending northward 
through the districts of Pattalam, Ponparipu (golden 
plains), Nánáttán, Musali, Mátota, V.dattaltivu, Pallava- 
ráayankattu, Pánakari, Kalmunai, and J iffna, The dilapi- 
datel temples at Munn^ssaram, Udappu, Karatívu, Kallar, 
Mátota and Arasapuram clearly prove that the people 
were Hindus. The temple at Kallár, 7} miles from 
Marichchikatti whose tottering ruins were being guarded 
by a solitary brahman priest, even so late as the time when 
J. Haffuer, the Dutchman, travelled on foot from Jaffua 
io Colombo,t says Pridham, though d lapidated was once 
so famous, that the priests who oifiviated in it were allowed . 


* See Infra. chap : i. pp; 15-24. 


t A fable regarding this temple, heard from the lips of thé offi- 
ciating brahman and related by J. Hafíner in his “Travels on foot 
through the island of Ceylon," clearly illustrates the Niga origin of 
this temple. He says that achieftain wasattacked on this spot by a 
royal serpent of dreadful size, whea he prayed to a goddess who 
immediately appeared in the form of a beautiful woman, and pluck» 
ing a hair from her flowinz locks and transforming it into a sword 
cut off the head of the serpent and vanished. In gratitude, the, 
Chieftain caused this temple to be erected on the spot, which was 
even then annually visited by pilgrims from all patts of the Island. 
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many important privileges, including a moiety of the pearl 
oysters fished on the banks of Kondachchi.* Near Kudirai 
Malai (Horse mountain), one of the most interesting 
places regarding the antiquities of Ceylon, stands tue site 
of a Royal residence, once occupied by an Amazon prin- 
cess called Alli Arasány, whose amour with Arjuna, one of 
the heroes of the Mahabharata, forms the subject of a 
popular drama in the Tamil districts. 


The ancient names of some of this chain of ruined 
towns are Tammanna Nagaram, Tavirikia Nagaram, Acá 
Nagaram, Kudirai Malai, Mántai, (Mátota), Arasapuram 
and Kadira malai. In addition to stone pillars, carved and 
uncarved, bricks and tiles, large quantities of beads, 
bangles and other ornaments of vari-coloured glass are 
found mixed with the soil, in almost allthese ruins. Of 
these, Mántai and Kadiramalai (Kantaródai) are the most 
important.  Mántai is a hill of piled up ruins. This 
interesting spot which would probably have yielded suffi- 
cient evidence of the trade relations that existed in an- 
cient times between the East and the West, was altogether 
neglected by the Archaeological Department. Instead 
of being conserved for careful investigation, it was sold 
by Government to the Nattucottai Chetties who in their 
search for the site of the ancient temple of Tirukétisvaram 
have committed such acts of vandalism, that the possi- 
bilities of a scientific investigation hereafter are reduced 
to a minimum. As for Kadiramalai, archaeological 
research is no longer possible as the entire area, which 
contains the ruins, has passed into the hands of private 


* Pridham. vol: ii, chap: i. 
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proprietors. Large quantities of beads of various kinds, 
and fragments of necklaces of different shapes and sizes, 
made of glass and coral, cornelian and agate, jade and 
alumina, with holes perforated for stringing together, had . 
been found here.* Ancient coins, both Roman and Indian, 
have also been picked up. These finds have almost all 
been confined to the Western portion of tte village, which 
should represent the residential quarters of royalty 
while temples and sacred buildings seem to have been 
placed more towards the East. The coins and beads 
picked up in such large quantities, point to the length of 
time the city must haveserved, as the capital of a king- 
dom, and as the centre of a large population, floating and 
permanent, attracted to the place by foreign trade. 


Before the use of the compass was known, when 
maripers could not safely venture far out to sea, but were 
forced to hug the coast, the ships sailing from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel Coast had no other alternative but to 
pass via Danushkóti or through the Straits of Mannar, 
as it was impracticable to go round the South of the 
Island of Ceylon, without undue precariousness and delay, 
caused by the annual monsoons. Even now, when navi. 
gation is much improved, the Jaffna vessels, which ply 
between Ceylon aud the Coroinandel Coast, effect only one 
voyage in the year and wait for the other monsoon for 
their return home. If, therefore, in former times, the 
navigators found it difficult to go round Ceylon, without 


* The beads etc. were inspected by Professor Flinders Petrie at 
Dr. A. Nell's request. The professor, is certain that they are Egyptian 
of the Ptolemaic period and came by way of trade between Egypt 
and Ceylon. 
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wasting the greater part of the year in the needless 
venture, it is but right to suppose that they would have 
“resorted to the Straits of Mannar and the Jaffna Lagoon. 
At first, when the vessels were small and extremely light, 
and the Straits, which later became gradually silted up, 
were navigable for such vessels, mariners would have 
passed through these seas to the Coast of Coromandel ; 


but afterwards, when larger vessels of heavier tonnage. 


came into use, the emporium en route at Mátota and 
Jaffna would have become a necessity. The merchants too, 
who hailed from Arabia, Persia and the Malabar Coast, 
would hive preferred to dispose of their goods at these 
depots, and to return home laden with the produce of Ceylon 
and of the Coromand.l, at the change of the monsoon. 
Numberless establishments would have, therefore, arisen at 
Mátota and Jaffaa, to serve the requirements of this active 
cosmopolitan commerce. It must have been this flourish- 
ing trade, which made a powerful and popu'ar State grow 
and expand in s» unproductive and uncongenial apart of 
the Island as Mátota, as it must have been the decline of 
that trade which made them abaudon the town to its 
present state of barrenness and desolation. 


The Phoenicians, the Arabs, the Ethiopians, the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans from the West, the 
Chinese, the Javanese and the Burmese from the East, 
not to speak of the nations of India, vied with each 
other at various times to monopolise! the trade of North 
Ceylon. 


Casie Chetty, in his * History of Jaffaa,’ says “Thore 
can be no doubt, the commervial intercourse of the Greeks 
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and the Romans with Ceylon was confined to the North- 


ern and North Western parts.”* The people of the 


Coromandel Coast had, from time immemorial, intimate 
commercial intercourse with the parts of North Ceylon. 
Many came and settled down at these ports, carrying on 
a brisk trade, and forming connecti ns with families of the 
same caste as themselves, as is still the case at point 
Pedro and Valvettyturai. 


It is on record that about a thousand years before 
the Christian era, the fleets of King Solomon, piloted by 
the adventurous ond experienced seamen of Phoenicia, 
called at the sea-ports of South India and Ceylon, in 
search of materials for the building of the great temple 
of Jerusalem, and carried away gold, algum trees and 
precious stones from Ophir, The King’s ships aleo went 
to Tarshish and “every three years once came the ships 
of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and 


peacocks.” t 


Ophir has been supposed to be identical with Tar- 
shish, and it has been conjectured, not without reason, 
that Ophir was the country of which Tarshish was 
the sea-port.f The site of Tarshish has been 
identified by Sir Emerson Tennent as Point De 
Galle im the South of Ceylon f and Ophir, 
by Cunningham, as Sauvira in the Western coast of 


* Casie; J.C. B. R, A. S. vol: i. 1847-1848 p : 77. note. 

+ Bible R. I Kings, chap; x, v: 22; H Chronicles, chap : xx, v: 
21. 

t Tap: vol; ii, p: 10. 

q Tennent, vol: i, p: 554, note- : vol. ii. p: 102. 
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India.* If the port of Tarshish was in Ceylon, and not. 


on the Western’Coast of India, it was certainly not Galle, 
but a place on the North-Western coast:of Ceylon. Ophir, 
it was suggested, is derived from the Greek word 
“Ophis”—meaning a serpent—and "the word'for serpent 
in Hebrew,'was also supposed to be the samet It was 
therefore thought that Ophir designated the country of the 
Nágas, but the latter was not located at all. If the 
derivation was correct, Ophir was certainly no other than 
the northern part of Ceylon, which was, several centuries 
before hi:torical times, populated by the Nágas, but the 
derivation is not correct. Although the Greek word 
“Ophis” means a serpent, yet the Hebrew words for 
serpent "* Nàchásh" or '* Sáráph " have no phonetic simi- 
larity to Ophir. As it was the Hebrews and not the 
Greeks wh» called the place Ophir, to resort to the Greek 
term “ Ophis” for elucidation would be an error. 


We venture to suggest, however, that Ophir was the 
country of the “Oviyar,” a tribe of Nagas who lived in 
and around Mánatai (Mátota), as: will be seen from Ciru- 
panarrupadai, a Tamil Saiga work referred to earlier. 
The phonetic similarity between Ophir and Óviyar is 
certainly strikinz; and Ophir must have been borrowed 
in the same manner, as the Hebrew words for ivory, apes, 
aghil and peacocks--ibha, kapi, ahalim and tukeyim 
respectively, which are identical with their Tamil names 


* Coins. p: 4. 
+ Tap: vol: ii, p: 16, 
1 See infra, chap: i, p; 13, note: Cirupin, 1: 122. 
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ipam, kapi, aghil and tékai.* The Hebrew mari- 
ners, no doubt, borrowed the names from the Tamil 
inhabitants of the port. from which they obtained them. 
In the same manner, the Greeks carried away rice, ginger 
and cinnamon with their names oryza, gingiber, and 
karpion which are identical with their Tamil names 
arisi, inchivér and karuva,t perhaps from the same 
port. These Tamil names could have been obtained only 
from the ports in South India or North Ceylon as Tamil 
was spoken neither in Galle nor in Sauvira. 


If Ophir was really the country of the Oviyar, and there 
8 no reasnn why it should not be, the port can be identified 
as Mántai (Mátota) which was also known as Tirukét- 
ísvaram whence, perhaps the corrupted form Tarshish. 
Tirukótísvaram means the holy shrine of Ísvara (Siva) 
worshipped by Kétu, the noble serpent (cauda draconis) 
of mythology, thus proving that the shrine was built 
and worshipped by the Nágas from very early times. 
Ivory, apes, aghil and peacocks could have been easily 
obtained on the coast of Mátota, and peacocks were 
abundant in the islands of the Jaffna Sea, even so late as 
the time of Baldeus,{ and were exterminated by the 
Dutch who found them a table delicacy, 


The Phoenician History of Sanchoniathon is the earli- 


* Tamils. chap? iii, p; 31. 
+ Ibid. 
t a. Baldeus, chap : xlvi. 
b. "In Pungardiva, there was an abundance of deer, does, 
buffaloes and pea-fowl". Ribeyro, chap : xxv. 
« Tennent, vol : i, p: 571. 
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est record regarding a kingdom in the north of Ceylon. Heis 
alleged to have lived before the Trojan war, and is said to 
have been a contemporary of Semiramis. Acccording to him, 
"four Kings govern the Island (Ceylon) all subordinate 
to the paramount sovereign, to whom they pay as tribute 
cassia, ivory, gems and pearls, for the king has gold in 
greatest abundance." After describing the kings ruling 
in the South, he contiuues, “the third rules the region 
towards the north which produces pearls. He has made 
a great rampart on the isthmus to contrcl the passage of 


the barbarians from the opposite coast for they used to: 


make incursions in great numbers.” This account con- 
firms the fact that the North of Ceylon was under its own 
king and that the fortified town “on the isthmus to 
control the passage of the barbarians” was Mátota. 
This Phoenician history, however, is supposed to bea 
spurious one as the description of Ceylon is more l'ke the 
conditions that prevailed during the fourth or fifth century 
A. D. than about the 5th Century B. C.* 


The trade along the coast of India and Ceylon, 
several centuries before the Christian era, remained in 
the hands of the Arabs and was long and jealously guarded 
by them against the encroachments of other nations, by 
the sedulous dissemination of fabulous and blood curdl.ng 
stories of the dangers of navigation. The baobab trees 
which form a special feature in the landscape of Mannar 
and Mántai, perhaps the tree-totems of these early 
Arabs, tes'ify to the truth not only of their ancient settle- 
ments in those parts but also of their animistic worship. 


* Tennent, vol : i, p: 71 
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One Hippalus, a seaman in the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, observing the steady prevalence of the mon- 
3oous, discovered the shorter route across the Indian 
ocean to the shores of India aud Ceylon. Siuce then the 
trade with the West attained extensive proportions, and 
the knowledge of Ceylon which, in the times of the earlier 
writers like Megasthenes and Strabo was very meagre, 
increased to sush an extent as 'to produce the comvarati- 
vely full descriptions of Pliny, written within 50 years of 
the discovery of Hippalus.* 


About 50 A.D., when Claudius was Emperor of 
Rome, a ship in which the freedman of Annius Plocamus 
was sent to collect the revenues of Arabia, was caught by 
the monsoon and carried to Hippuros, a point which is 
still known by its Tamil equivalent Kudiraimalai, and 
which was at the time a land mark of Ceylon for those 
who ravigated the Arabian seas. Here, the mariners 
were kindly received by the people and taken before their 
King, who treated them hospitably, and, on hearing from 
them of the greatness and magnificence of Rome, wished 
to make an alliance with the Roman Emperor. He sent 
an embassy consisting of four persons, the chief of whom 
was one named Ruchia, to the Court of Cladius.t. 
That the mariners easily found their bearings and knew 
their way back home is a fair indication of the previous 
intercourse which existed between that port and the Red 
Sea. Although the ship touched a poiut near Kudirai- 
malai, it would have been easy thence to reach the then 


* Tennent, vol: i, p : 555. 
+ Pliny, lib; vi, chap: xxiv. 
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chief port of Mántai (Mátota) or Jaffna. The sailors would 
not have taken an embassy, nor would the members of the 
embassy have entrusted themselves to the ship, unless they 
were asgured of the way home. From these envoys Pliny 
learnt that, “ There were five hundred towns in the island, 
of which the chief was Palaesimunda the residence of the 
King with a population of two hundred thousand souls.” 
They also spoke of “a lake called Megisba of vast mag- 
nitude giving rise to two rivers, one flowing by the 
capital and the other northwards towards the continent 
of India.” They also described the coral which abounds 
in the Gulf of Mannar.* Casie Chetty in his early 
history of Jaffna, conjectured that Palaesimunda was 
Jaffna Patam and that Rachia, the ambassador who went 
to the Court of Claudius, was a Tamil * Áráchchiár " sent 
by the king of Jaffna, similar to the one (Sellappoo 
Aratchy) sent later by Bhuvan’ka Bahu vi, to the Court 
of Lisbon,t and not a Rajah as fancied by Sir Emerson 
Tennent, quite apart from the inherent improbability 
of a King embarking on an embassy to so distant a 
country. 


. The anonymous author of the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea seems to have gone on his travels within a 


* Pliny, lib : vi, Chap. xxvi. 

+ a. Casie : J. C. B. R. A. S.. vol. i, 1847-1848, p. 78, note. 

b. lt is stated that the King of Cotta caused a figure of his grand- 
son, who was later known as Don Juan Mharmapala, to be made 
of gold, and sent the same by oue Sellappo Arachchi to be delivered 
' to the king of Portugal. The golden image was with great pomp 
crowned by the King at Lisbon. Rajavali, p. 286. 

c, Almanac, p. 261. 

t Tennent, vol. i, p. 556. 
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few years of Pliny's death,* for his knowledge of Ceylon, 
except that of the Northern portion appears to have been 
very faint, but when Ptolemy compiled kis great work 
about 150 A.D., the correct and minute detaiis of Ceylon, 
as given by him, are clear indications of the extensive 
information that have been gained by the traders of his 
period To understand clearly the meaning of the state- 
ments made by Ptolemy, it will be better to quote in full 
the several passages, as given in the translation of his 
work, so far as it relates to the northern portion of 
Ceylon, with which alone we are, at present, concerned. 


He says :— 
Bk. vii, Chap. iv. 

“Sect. 1, Opposite Cape Cory which is in India 
is the projecting point of the island of Tap- 
robane which was called formerly Simoun- ` 
dou, and now Salike. The inhabitants are 
commonly called Salai. Their heads are quite 
encircled with luxuriant locks like those of. 
women. The country produces rice, honey, 
ginger, beryl, hyacinth and has mines of every 
sort, of gold and silver and other metals. It 
breeds at the same time elephants and tigers.” 


* 2, The point already referred to as lying opposite to 
Cory is called North Cape (Boreion Akron) and 
lies lon. : 126° and lat.: 12° 30! 


* The date of.the Periplus has been determined recently by 


J. Kennedy. 
J, R. A. S, 1918. p: 106. 
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3. The descriptive outline of the rest of the island is 


as follows :— 

Cape Galiba wee lon. 124° lat. 11° 30! 
Margana, a town ... 193?30! 10° 20! 
Jogana,atown ... 123° 20! 8° 50! 
Anarismoundon, a 

cape 122° 7° 48! 
Mouth of the river 

Ganges - 129° . 7° 20! 
The source of the . 

river sess 127° 7° 15! 
Spatana Haven 129°. go 
Nagadiba or Naga- l , 

diva, a town vane 129° 0° 30! 
Pati Bay ^. . 128 80! 9? 30! 
Anoubingara, a town. 128° 20! 9° 40! 
Modouttou, a mart .... 128° 11° 20! 
Mouth of the river 

Phasis - 127? 11? 29! 
The sources of the 

river ee 126? 8? 
Talacory (or Aakote), l 

a mart 126° 20' 11° 20' 


after which the North cape,” 


Then follows a description of the mountains, the rivers, the 
people, the inland towns and the islands. Of the people 
are mentioned the Nagadiboi as living in the East and 
the Nageiroi on the South. 
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Of the inland towns, Poudouke at 124° 3° 40! 
and Nakadouba 128° 30’ on the line 
and of the islands, Nagadiba 135° ` 8° 30! 


are mentioned. 


Again he says in Book: I, Chap: 13:— 


“Beyond the cape called Cory where the Kolkhic 
Gulf terminates, the Argaric Gulf begins and 
the distance thence to the city of Kouroula 
which is situate to the north-east of Cory 
is 3400 Stadia. The distance right across, 
may, therefore, be estimated at about 2030 stadia 
since we have to deduct a thiid because of the 
navigation having followed the curvature of the 
Gulf, and have also to make allowance for irre- 
gularities in the leigth of the courses run. If 
now we further reduce this amount by a third, 
because the sailing, though subject to interrup- 
tion was taken as continuous there remain 850 
stadia determining the position of Kouroula as 
situated north-east from Cory." 


In Bk: vii, Chap. I, are described the towns in 
Damurike. 


"Sect. 11. Land of Pandion. 


In the ^ Orgalic: Gulf, Cape Cory called also 
Kalligikon: 


Argeiron, a town. | 
Salour, a mart. 

12. Country of the Batoi. 
Nikama: the metropolis. 
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Kouroula, a town. 


In Paralia specially so called: the country 
of Toringoi. 

Mouth of the river Khaberos. 

Khaberis, an emporium, 


Sabouras, an emporium." 


Before discussing the identification of the places 
mentioned by Ptolemy, it will be advantageous here to 
quote the description found in the Periplus of the Eryth- 
rean sea, as it will be of great assistance in such identifi- 


cation. 


After giving a description of the roadsteads on the 
western coast of India, it proceeds as follows: 


* After Bakari occurs the mountain called 
Pyrrhos (or the Red) towards the South near 
aLother district of the country called Paralia 
(wherethe pearl fisheries are which belong to 
King Pandion) and a city of the name of 
Kolkhoi. Jn this tract the first place met with 
is called Balita, which hasra good harbour and 
a village on its shore. Next to this is another 
place called Komar, where isthe cape of the 
same name and a haven................ From Komari 
(towards the South) the country extends as far 
as Kolkhoi, where the fishing for pearls is carried 
OD........ Condemned criminals are employed in this 
service. King Pandion is the owner of the 
fishery. To Kolkhoi succeeds another coast 
lying along a gulf having a district in the 
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interior bearing the name Argalou. In this 
single place are obtained the pearls collected near 
the island of Epiodorus. From it are exported 
the muslins called Ebargareitides." 

“Among the marts and anchorages along this 
shore to which merchants from Damurike and 
the north resort, the most conspicuous are 
Kamara and Podouke and Sopatma which occur 
in the order in which we have named them. In 
these marts are found those native vessels for 
coasting voyages which irade as far as Damu- 
rike, and another kind called “sangara” made 
by fastening together large vessels formed each 
of single timber and also others called ** Kolon- 
d'ophonta" which are of great bulk and employ- 
ed for voyages to Khruse and the Ganges: These 
marts import all the commodities which reach 
Damurike for commercial purposes, absorbing 
likewise nearly every species of goods brought 
from Egypt, and most descriptions of all the 
goods exported from Damurike and disposed of 
on this coast of India. Near the region which 
succeeds, where the course of the voyage now 
leads to the East there lies out in the opea sea 
and stretching towards the West the island now 
called Palaisimoundon, but by the ancients 
Taprobane. To cross over to the Northern side- 
of it takes a day. In the south part it gradually 
stretches towards the west till it nearly reaches 
the opposite coast of Azania. It produces pearl, 
precious (transparent) stones,  muslins, and 


tortoise shell.” 
13 
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As Ptolemy was not a traveller and as he never 
visited this Island nor the other places mentioned in his 
work, but obtained all his information from merchants, 
Strict accuracy of de'ails, in the modern sense, could not 
be expected in his description of the sea-coast, not only 
of India but also of Ceylon, the latter of which would 
have presented to him great difficulties of comprehension, 
on account of the several islands between which navigation 
had to be accomplished, and of the many turns and twists 
due to the sinuous nature of the coast. As his ambition 
was to give a geographical description of the places in 
terms of longitudes and latitudes, he possibly constructed 
a map in accordance with the fragmentary hearsay 
material im his possession, marked the places on it, and 
then proceeded to draw the latitudes and longitudes before 
giving a description of the places themselves in his book. 
Although his latitudes and longitudes are not quite 
correct, yet to have drawn a map comparatively so free 
from errors as he did, borders on the marvellous. Even 
the Portuguese in the sixteenth century did not give as 
correct a map of Ceylon, as Ptolemy did in the second 
century A.D. 


A map of the coast lines of South India and of North 
Ceylon reconstructed from geographical information 
supplied by Ptolemy is appended. From it a very fair 
knowledge of the conception of Ptolemy can be obtained. 
Accord ng to him, the Jaffna Peninsula which was then 
at Island, was considered to be on the coast of India and 
the [sland of Nágadípa by which name it was then known 
was placed very far to the east in the Bay of Bengal, 
The Elephant Pass Lagoon was made into a broad sea, 
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thus proving that the mariners from the west never 
visited the ports on the northern coast of the peninsula, 
but used the lagoon as the great roadway to enter the 
Bay of Bengal. Ptolemy’s mistakes are certainly 
excusable. The names of places, though not their posi- 
tions, may be taken as correct, and they should be 
identified with reference to the course of navigation or by 
comparison wich the description given in the Periplus. 


Tie several writers,* who attempted to identify and 
locate the places mentioned by the Greek authors, were 
not sure of the course taken by the early western naviga- 
tors, and had the advantage neither of local kuowledge, 
nor of the assistance afforded by recent archaeological 
discoveries. They have, therefore, identified some of the 
towns situated in North Ceylon as towns in South India, 
under the supposition that, when those early navigators 
passed Cape Comoria, they hugged the Indian coast till 
they reached Coromandel; whereas the mariners actually 
crossed over to Ceylon and sailed through the Elephant 
Pass Lagoon to the Bay of Beagal, and then northward 
to the Coromandel Coast. That i4 how the existence of 
the river Phasis, as they called ‘ Kanagardyan-Aru’ the: 

only river in Ceylon which flows northwards, could have 
coine to their knowledge. 


What the unknown author of the Periplus knew of 
Ceylon was even more limited, After mak:ng a passing 
mention of Ceylon he goes on to say that "it. (Ceylon) 
gradually stretches towards the west till it nearly reaches 


* Vincent. Bishop Caldwell, Mc Crindle, Tennent and others. 
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the opposite coast of Azania,” which is Africa, thereby 
showing that he had at no time circum-navigated Ceylon. 
Mr. Casie Chetty was therefore not far wrong when he 
said that the commercial intercourse of the Greeks and of 
the Romans was confined to the Northern kingdom.* 
Komar, Kolkhoi and Salour have been correotly 
identified; Komar, as Cape Comorin, and the other two as 
Korkai and Sáliyür,ot the celebrated towns in South 


* See Supra, p: 87 note.* 
f (a) “ssa Staci Qr pwsi Qarorcir ” 
Cirupán:, 1: 62 
The King of Korkai, which is bounded by the waves of the sea. 
(b) * Cugessg Guam Qarar ds 
Eae». ui ef aps pue 
Lamig wkits Sap psf 
exl eva ater. uS ees edló 
s Qarexrug.é puris sw 
sm mam pons, 
Mad:. Káii: 11: 133.138 
The good (town of) Korkai deserving of praise in being 
considered by the great as a place of pre-eminence, in which are 
the coast hamlets of toddy drinking people wto fish shining chanks 
and pearls of ripe age. (As Korkai is said to have been boun- 
ded by the sea, and to have contained the residences of pearl and 
chank fishers, it must have been in the second century A. D. a sea- 
ceast town, although it is now several miles inland.) 
(c) * GarGio eflc em Curips 
aQusrGen( senrCer 
Qs GGG ang. dawras AUA 
fex exleseuiipre cpypmse 
Qura we s Sapte. 
annt eag sq 
wrgwb Qu eraris 
wapa phu wewyr 
Meno Hu pa m mens S 
Ger aL. p Gars 
Eiere pawi Draw 
gni" 
Mad:, K48:, 1l : 77-88 
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India referred to in Tamil poems of the third Saigam. 
Korkai was the headquarters of the Pándyan to carry 
on the pearl fisheries belonging to his kingdom, and the 
Periplus offers the interesting piece of information ‘thas 
they are worked by condemned criminals."  Korkai was 
also the residence of the Pándyan sub-king. 


‘The Cape Cory of Ptolemy has also been properly 
identified as Kóti or Dhanushkóti in the Island of 
Ramésvaram, but his north Cape '" Boreion Akron” 
lying opposite to it cannot be the one on the North Coast 
of the Jaffna Peninsula. It must have been at Talai- | 
mannar, where the railway line now ends.* The author 
actually took that as the northern point of Ceylon, and 
thought that the coasts proceeding South and North 
from Mannar did really project westward and eastward 
respectively, 


Ptolemy appears to have thought that Simondou was 
the old name of Ceylon, but according to the Periplus, 
Ceylon was then known as Palaisimoundon, whereas, 
according to the informants of Pliny, it was the name of 
the chief town and royal residence “ with a population of 
two hundred thousand souls.” Many a learned writer 
has attempted to elucidate this name, some taking it as a 


Sáliyür, into whose deep harbour of cool waters, come merchant ves- 
sels, ploughing through the rolling billows, with sails unfurled, drums 
sounding and flags flying from the masts, and full of success reach 
the shore for the country to enjoy the profitable merchandise laden 
therein that the town, surrounded by the crowd of ships unloading 
goods, appears like a mountain top covered with dark clouds. 


* Mr. H. W. Codrington C. C. S. was the first to make this 


identification, 
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Pali or Sanskrit word* and others holding that at one 


time Ceylon was really called Simondou. The word. 


obviously represented the Tamil name *' Palaisílamanda- 
lam." Ceylon was known tothe ancient Tamils 28 Ilam aud 
*flamandalam;' and it has continued to be so know to the 
present day. From flam’ came ‘Silam,’ ' Sihalam,' and 
* Sinhalam,'f and from Silam came * Zeilon’ of the Portu- 
guese, ‘Ceilan’ and * S.ilan' of the Dutch and ‘Ceylon’ of 
the English. The island was also known as ‘ Heladiva' 
or ‘ Heludiva' as Elu was the language of the inhabitants, 


* a, Vincent, the translator of the Periplus, quoting from ano- 
ther writer, says that Palaisimoundon represented Parashri Manda- 
lam, Parashri being the Indian Bacchus whom the king worshipped ! 


b. On Palaesimondou, P;idham has the following note—" the 
Palaesimundi oppidum of the ancients iz thought by some to have 
been situate in the Jaffna peninsula, but its precise situation remains 
to be determi red. It is described by the Rachia (the ambassador to 
the Court of Claudius) as being the principal city, and having a 
capacious harbour, which would almost induce one to look for it on 
the north-west coast of Ceylon. The theory of Forbes who traces 
its etymology to the Sinhalese words palacia —lower, and mandhala — 
province (in wnich case it may be tieely rendered 'lowlands,) in 
al:usion to the general division of the Kandyan districts into Udacia 
and Palacía, upper and lower, is very ingenious and even suggestive 
but can it legitimately be made to extend to a Malabar Province?" 


‘Pridham, vol. ii. p. 511. 


c. "Palai-Simundu, Laissen conjectures to be derived from the 
Sanskrit Pali-Simanta, ‘the head of the -acred law,’ from Ceylon 
having become the great centre of Buddhist faith.” 


Tennent, vol. i, p, 519. note. 


d. A contributor to the Indian Antiquary thinks that the 
original of Palaesimundou was Parasamura which was the island of 
Sinhala (Ceylon), according to the commeutator of the Artha Sastra 
of Kautilya, as che gems from Ceylon were called parasamudra. 


Ind. Ant., vol. xlviii, pp, 195—196. 
t Y.V.M., App. p. xlvii. 
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and it probably received the name ‘Jam from the same 
source, From ‘ Heladiva’ came ‘Sihaladiva,’ perhaps short- 
ened from ‘Sri Heladiva’ and hence ‘ Siclediba’ and * Ciele- 
diba’ of the medieval writers. From ‘Silam dipa’ came 
* Serendib’ of the Arabs The name ‘Salike’ for the island 
and 'Salai' for the people, as stated by Ptolemy, must 
have been corruptions of Sí]am, 


When the Greek traders came to Ceylon, they heard, 
perhaps, from the lips of the Tamils who preponderated 
at the sea-ports, that the Island whieh was formerly 
cal'ed *']1a Mandalam ' or ‘Sila Mandalam’ or Palaya Sila 
Mandalam (palaya in Tamil means old) was also called 
Támraparni, and therefore they wrote that the Island’s 
former name was Palai Si x ondou dropping the syllable 
*]a" in síla and that the name ther in use was Taprobane. 
The name Taprobane was mentioned by the Greek writers 
and in one of the Asóka edicts. Onesicrates who lived 
abont 400 years before Ptolemy was the first to mention 
it. Two centuries only had then passed after the advent 
of Vijaya and his followers, and the Pali name Tamba- 
panni, if its derivation as stated in the Mahávaüsa be 
irue, would not have then come into use, and even if it 
did, it could not have possibly become so current, con- 
sidering the fixity of Indian habits and grooves of thought, 
as to have been in common use at the ports where the 
Tamils were predominant, It is more probable therefore 
that the name was borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Tamil Tamraparni. Tamraparni of which the Pali form 
was Tambapanni had nothing to do with the copper 
coloured sand and the palms of the original Kaliiga 
Immigrants—a fancifu derivation of the author of the 
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Mabávansa*—but was a name given to Ceylon by the Tamil 
immigrants from the Tinnevelly district, through which 
runs the river called to this day Támraparni. The 
North-western coast of Ceylon being opposite to the 
mouth of that river, the name would have readily sug- 
gested itself to those early immigrants. 


Tf we take the earlier statement in the Mahávansa 
that Vijaya “landed in the division of Tambapanní of the 
land of Lanká,"T as a proof that that part of Ceylon where 
he landed was then known as Témraparni.} and that the 
earlier Greek traders used to call at a port there and 
applied that name to the whole island of Ceylon, then 
the correctness of the statement made in the Periplus, 

that Ceylon was then called * Palaisimoundon, but by the 
ancients Taprobane," will become apparent, As Pliny was 
the first to make mention of the name Palaisimunda, 
Taprobane was certainly the more ancient name. Chana- 
kya, the author of the Arthasastra written in the 4th 
century B.C., mentions two varieties of pearls called 
‘Pandya Kavádaka' and ‘ Témvavarnika." The former 
must have been pearls fished on the Indian coast, when 
Kavádapuram was the capital of the Pandyan country, 
and the latter those fished off the coast of Ceylon. This 
confirms the theory that one of Ceylon’s earliest names 
was Támraparni—so early that it was even so known 


* Mah. chap : vii. 
t Ibid vi. 
1 Támraparni being originally a South Indian name, it is quite 


possible that this appellation was bestowed on the country long pre- 
vious to Vijaya’s landing. 


«€ Artha. p. 86. 
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before Kavádapuram was destroyed by an inundation of 
the sea, As the name Támraparni or Taprobane is now 
lost and the name jlamandalam still exists, the correct 
rendering would be as stated in the Periplus and not as 
stated by Ptolemy, the prefix ‘palai’ being wrongly 
applied. It is, however, curious that the wrong prefix 
‘palai’ should have been applied to Simoundou instead of 
to Taprobane by the two persons Pliny and the unknown 
author of the Periplus. Is it in imitation of Megasthenes 
who called the people of Ceylon Palaigonoi* which is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Palai Nagoi (palaya Nagar- 
ancient Nagas, or fla Nágar—Nágas of Ílam)? 

The derivations given by the Sinhalese chronicler to 
Tambapanni and Sihhalamf are fanciful, and not 
probable. The people of Ceylon came to be called 
Sinhalese not because they were the descendants of the 
lion, but because they populated the land called flam, 
Silam, Sihalam or Sinhalam. The story of a lion living 
with a princess was too wild a piece of romance even for 
the sixth or the seventh century B. C. Legends of this 
nature belong to a much earlier age, and the fact that 
Vijaya's grandfather was known as Siüha made it easy 
for the author of the Mahávansa to make up a fanciful 
derivation for the word Sinhalam. As for Tambapanni 
tamba i$ copper and panni may also mean the palm of the 
hand, and imagination supplied the connection between 
the two. 


The phonetic similarity tempts one to conjecture 
that Palaisi moundou was a corruption of Pisasu mundal 


* [nd. Ant. vol. vi, p. 122. 
1 Mah., chap. vii. 
l4 ` 
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(devil’s point), which is a promontory in Pallavaráyan- 
kattu. This promontory would have been prominently 
brought to the notice of the early mariners. and they 
would not have been slow to apply that name to the chief 
town, to the river on which it was situate, and lastly to 
the island itself. "lhere are several promontories on the 
west coast called by the Tamil name Mundal, and Ptolemy 
himself mentions one of the name of Anarismoundou. 


The lake Megisba of vast magnitude referred to by 
Pliny must have been the Giant's tank (Tamil-Mahá vávi) 
and the two rivers rising from it, one flowing by the 
capital and the other towards the continent of India, must 
have been the Pálávi, the wasto weir of Giant’s tank 
which flowed by the side of Mátota, and the Kanagaráyan 
Aru which is still flowing northward. The Greeks 
called the latter “the river Phasis" perhaps finding 
certain points of similarity with the river of that name 
flowing through the district of Colchis and falling into 
the Black Sea. The envoys who went to the Court of 
Claudius must have been under the impression that the 
river had its source in the Giant's tank. 


The island of Epiodorus is probably the island of 
Mannar as there is no other island near which pearl 
oysters are fished in this region. The extensive trade in 
pearls, which existed in the first century A.D., can be 
easily seen from a quotation from Pliny. He says “Our 
ladies glory in having pearls suspended from their fingers, 
ortwo or three of them dangling from their ears, delighted 
even with the rattling of the pearls as they knock against 
each other; and now at the present day the poor classes 
are even affecting them as people are in the habit of 
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saying that a pearl worn by a woman in public is as good 
as a lictor walking before her. Nay even more than this 
they put them on their feet and that not only on the laces 
of their sandals but all over the shoes ; it is not enough to 
wear pearls but they must tread upon them and walk with 
under foot as well.”* 


The district of Paralia is wrongly located by both 
Ptolemy and the author of the Periplus. The former calls 


. it the country of the Toringoi (Teluigar or Chélangar— 


Chélas) and places it about the mouth of the river Kávéri, 
and the towns mentioned by him as being situate in that 
district are also Chója towns. The latter locates it at the 
southern most portion of the Indian Peninsula, although 
somewhat more correctly he places it near the pearl 
fisheries. 


“ Árkali" is a Tamil word meaning ‘the resounding 
Sea’ and therefore applied to ‘the Ocean.t ‘Parakali 
or parahkali from the root ‘para’ meaning ‘to spread’, ‘to 
extend’ or ‘to be diffused’, representing ‘the broad sea,’ 
is the opposite term of ‘arkali,’ and therefore applied to 
* the shallow sea.’ These names appear to have been ap- 
plied to the lands adjoining these seas also. Ptolemy 
calls the sea to the north of Ramésvaram ‘Orgalic Gulf’ 


* Pliny, chap. ix, 54. 
ta.“ gts Gy Oserefatios ” 

Tiruv., Kuyil pattu. v: 2. 
Ceylon surrourided by the resounding sea. 
b. * =gtadaqoyder Sat Carwr, 

Puram. v: 91, by Ouvaiyár. 


The (Céra) king Adikan whose drum is the resounding sea. 
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undoubtedly the Tamil word 'árkali', and also the country 
on the Indian coast adjoining it, whereas the country on 
the opposite coast is called *Argalou' by the author of 
the Periplus. 


The portion of the mainland of Ceylon extending 
from Aripu to Pünakari was in ancient times called 
'Parankali and afterwards corrupted to ‘Perunkali.’ 
The district of Vidattaltivu was called Pringally during 
the early years of the British rule, * the district of Máto- 
ta was called Peringally by Baldeust, and that portion 
of the mainland lying opposite to: the Island of Maunar is 
still called Peruükalipattu. Pringally, Peringaly and 
Peruhnkali are but variations of Parankali or Parakali 
and Paralia mentioned by Ptolemy and in the Periplus 
must therefore represent this district. 


Sect: 12, Chap: 1 of Bk: vii of Ptolemy should there- 
fore read:— 


12. In Paralia, specially so called—the country 
of the Batoi 


* “In 1810 the district of Pringally or as it is commonly called 
the district of Weiteltivu'and the port of Werteltivu were separated 
from the Mannar Collectorate and attached to that of the Wanni.” 


Wanni, M.L.R., vol. i, p. 28. 


t " Mantote begins to the north of the Salt river, near the 
village of Pringally extending to the south along the sea shore as far 
as the river Aripouture," 

Baldeus, chap. xliv, p. 709. 


[There is evidently a mistake in this sentence, as the words 
Mantote ' and ‘ Pringally ' should be transposed.] 
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Nikama-—the metropolis 
Thelkeir 
Kouroula— a town, 


and in sec: 18, the words ‘Paralia specially so called' 
ought to be deleted, and it should read:— 


18. In the country of Teringoi 
Mouth of the river Kaberos 
Kaberis, an emporium 
Sabouras, an emporium. 


Batoi is the Greek term for Védar (huntsmen) who must 
have resided in the interior. The Moudouttoi and the 
Nagadiboi would have been in fact the people residing in 
this district, but Ptolemy locates them elsewhere and calls 
the people living in this locality Galiboi. 


It was this district of Paralia, which contained the 
marts and anchorages along the shore, to which the 
merchants from Damurike and the north resorted. It is 
wrong to conclude that the words ‘this shore’, in the 
sentence ‘among the marts and anchorages along this 
shore to which the merchants from Damurike and the 
north resort,’ found in the Periplus are intended to mean 
the Indian coast. Damurike represents Tamilakam 
(sDips), the Tamil country in South India, and if the 
marts were inthe Indian coast, Damurike need not be 
separately mentioned. By ‘north’ is meant the country 
near the mouth of the Ganges, The term ‘Chryse’ is the 
equivalent of gold in Greek and appears to refer to 
Suvarna Bhümi in Sanskrit. It has been identified with 
the Malay Peninsula, ‘This shore’ is further described 
as ‘another coast lying along a gnlf having a district’ in 
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which pearls are to be collected near the island of 
Epiodorus. W. H. Schoff the latest translator of the 
Periplus renders the passage which refers to this district 
as follows:— 


“ Beyond Colchi there follows another district called 
the Coast Country, which lies on a bay, and has a region 
inland called?Argaru, At this place, and nowhere else 
are bought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts; 
and from there are exported muslins, those called 
Argaritic,” and identifies Argaru with Uraiyür the ancient 
capital of Cholamandalam, The improbability of Schoff’s 
identification of Argaru with Uraiyür will be clear, when 
it is known that Uraiyür was not a district but a town, 
ard the Chéla capital, about the second half of the first 
century A.D., was Káveripümpattinam and not Uraiyár. 
To the north of Korkai, there were no towns on the Indian 
coast connected with the pearl fisheries, whereas there 
were some on the Ceylon coast. If the language of the 
above passage is construed to mean the coast opposite 
to that of India, the location of the district of Argalou or 
Argaru from which pearls were collected and muslins 
exported will be apparent. The word which Schoff 
translated to ‘Argaritic’ was perhaps neither *AnGARITIDES' 
ag read by him, nor 'EsancaRrTIDES' as taken by Mac 
Crindle, but Marcaritipgs as supposed by Vincent. * For 
the trade along this shore, the most inportant ports were 
Kamara, Podouke and Sopatma which must be sought for 
on the coast of Ceylon and not of India. It would be 


— 


* Vincent one of the translators of the Periplus says in a note 
that the reading of this passage by Salmasius was sindones 
margaritides—muslins sprinkled with pearls. 
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more correct to say that they were in theidistrict of 
Paralia or Perunkali. 


Sopatma is no doubt Sópattinam which in Tamil 
means ‘a fortified town.* Therefore the Eyil pattinam 
of Cirupánárrupadai and the Sopatma or Sópattinam of 
the Periplus stand identified with Mántai or Mátota, which 
was a fortified town on the North-western coast of Ceylon. 
Sites of Roman buildings, once the residences of Roman 
merchants, in addition to Roman coins and articles 
of foreign trade have been found heret  Mámülanár, 


— 


* The Tamil word có (Cer) means a fortification. 
cl; Quer Mer yaww wif ssuser 
. Nánmani, v; 2, 
The man who destroyed the strength of the fortification. 


+ De Couto in his History of Ceylon says:—‘* And in addi- 
tion to all these proofs we find today in Ceilao vestiges of Roman 
buildings, which shows that they formerly had communication with 
that island. And we may even say more, that in it were found the 
same coins that this freedman (Annius Plocamus) took, when Joao 
de Mello de Sao Payo was Captain of. Manar in Ceilao, in the year 
our Lord 1574 or 1575 (mistake for 1585), in excavating some 
buildings that stand on the other side in the territories that they call 
Mantota, where even today there appear here and there very large 
ruins of Roman masonry work; and whilst some workmen were 
engaged in taking out stone, they came upon the lowest part of a 
piece of foundation, and on turning it over they found an iron chain 
of such strange fashion that there was not in the whole of India a 
craftsman who would undertake to make another like it." 


Couto, Dee. v, Bk. i, chap. vii. 
J.C.B.R.AS., vol. xx, p. 83. 


Pridham commenting on the above passage says:—‘‘I confess 
I do not see why we should limit ourselves to such a course (that 
the coins found were brought there by Annius Plocamus) when we 
know that both Roman and Greek coins must have been in part the 
circulating media employed in oriental commerce, one of whose 
emporia was doubtless in this very district." 


Pridham, vol.ii, p. 497. 
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one of the Tamil poets of the third Sangam, who flourish- 
ed about the Jatter part of the first century A. D. refers 
to the importance of the port of Mántai and speaks about 
the wealth brought over the seas by the ships of foreign- 
ers.* If this important emporium is not the Sopatma 
of the Periplus, the alternative left is that it was omitted 
altogether by the author for some unknown reason, while 
localities far less important receive mention. 


Kamara ean be easily identified with Ámür of Ciru- 
panarrupadai and Aakote of Ptolemy. This same place 
Ptolemy calls Kouroula in Book I, chap: 13. as lying at 
a distance of 1350 stadia to the North east of cape Cory. 
The irregularities of the route deplored by him and on 
which he based his computation of the distance can be 
easily appreciated when the town is identified with the 


b. ‘The whole district of Mantota (Maha totam—Great garden) 
is surrounded with a halo of interest for the antiquary, and it is far 
from improbable that the measures that cannot fail to be taken, 
sooner or later, to restore its ‘former fertility to this neglected but 
very capable district may evoke some relic of the past to elucidate 
what is now shrouded in mystery.” 
Pridham, vol : ii, p: 499. 
* $* sarasi uwrse»s Gpp Oan eur 
uah Elan m aremüss cres scxacub 
QurearQeu urwa ar Qornida 
Qara exy aureo wps Gonagwer pa 


» 


asia spss 6 Sw gs scr ar 


Akam. v: 127. by Mámülanár. © 


Like unto the treasure left behind in this country (in exchange) for 
heaps of pepper, by the fair ships of foreigners, which braving 
dangers have brought over the bending billows, images of gold, 
diamond and amber, to the harbour of the good city of Mántai. 
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ancient Kadiramalai, + the capital of the Naga kings, - 
which has now dwindled into the insignificant village of 
Kantaródai, though possessing untold archaeological 
wealth. If Kouroula was on the Indian coast, there was 
no necessity on the part of the informants of Ptolemy to 
speak of the irregular course of navigation. The distance 
of 1350 stadia or 155 English miles, as stated by Ptolemy, 
between cape Cory and Kouroula, will be found not to 
agree with the actual distance between Danushkóti and — 
Kadiramalai. But too much reliance should not be placed 
on the computation of distances by sea voyages made at 
this early period, when mariners had no reliable contri- 
vances to register the speed of vessels. lf the route, 
however, ran from Danushkéti to Mátota, and from 
Mátota to Kalmunai and thence to Kadiramalai, the dis- 
tance as stated by Ptolemy would be almost correct. 
As illustrating what little reliance could be placed on the 
distances mentioned by the Greek authors, we need only 
refer to the distance between Tyndis and. Muziris on the 
western coast of India, identified as the present Thondi 
and Kodungalir respectively, which is stated in the 
Periplus as 800 stadia, but which in fact is only about 
500 stadia. 


It is rather doubtful if Talacory and Aakote repre- 
sented the same place. Talacory was the ancient 
Talmunai (Cory and Munai being synonymous) now 
corrupted to Kalmunai, situated on the narrow arm of 
the mainland projecting into the Jaffna lagoon towards 
Colombuturai. It was no doubt an ancient mart, as old 


Kadiramalai in the mouth of the illiterate became Kadrahai and 
Karalai, which was written Karoula as heard by the writer. 
15 
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ruins can be seen about the place, and as Roman coins > 


have been picked up there of late. Sir Emerson Tennent 
believing Talacory and Aakote to be the same, indentified 


them with Tondaimán iru. This cannot be correct, as. 


Tondaimán Áru came into existence only in the early 
part of the twelfth century A. D., after Karunákara 
Tondaimán, the famous General of the Chóla king 
Kulótunga I, and was neither a place of importance 
before that nor a cape. This error of Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent has presumably led the writers on Ceylon geography 
to callthe most north-easterly cape of Jaffna, Palmyra 
Point. l 


If Kamara be Kadiramalai and Sopatma is Mátota, 
Poudouke should, according to the description given in the 
Periplus, be midway between the two and can be safely 
identified with Pünakari. Pánakari, being the first station 
in the mainland on the line of the great trunk road which 
led from Jambukóla to the northern gate of Anurddha- 
pura, would have been specially selected for the erection 
of triumphal arches and for “ being decorated with every 
variety of flowers and lined with banners and garlands of 
flowers,” on great festive occasions such as the procession 
of the Bo plant during the time of Dévánampiya Tissa, * 
or during royal visits. Hence, the place would have 
been most appropriately called Pádüki (4s4@-place 
hung with flowers) and its later transformation to Pána- 
kari (city of flowers) is quite natural. 


Of the three towns mentioned by Ptolemy as being 
in the country of the Batoi or, more correctly, Paralia 


* Mah. chap: xix. 
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(sect, 19, chap. 1, Bk. vii), Kouroula has been thus identi- 
fied as Kadiramalai or the present Kantaródai. Thelkeir 
is no doubt another form of Talacory. It therefore 
follows that the metropolis Nikama (Nigama or Niyan- 
gama) should be Mátota. It is not at all surprising to 
8ee that Ptolemy should have given two sets of names to 
the important marts on this coast, 


Kouroula and Aakote for Kadiramalai 
Talacory and Thelkeir for Kalmunai 
Mondouttou and Nikama for Mátota. 


When we consider that these names were mentioned to 
him at different times, by different merchants possibly 
speaking different tongues and that he modified those 
foreign rames according to the predilections of his own 
tongue, some measure of confusion would have been 
inevitable, 


It is also clear that Poudouke or Pünakari whieh was 
a port when the Periplus was written, had ceased to be 
one during the time of Ptolemy, and Talacory or Thelkeir, 
identified as Kalmunai, had come into prominence, Inci- 
dentally, it may be said, that this is a further circum- 
stance in support of the view that Periplus was anterior 
in date to Ptolemy. Ptolemy who had, however, heard 
of the name ‘Poudouke’ assigned to it a place in the 
interior of the Island, and another further north than 
Madras. 


Larger vessels probably rounded the promontory 
and found safe anchorage in the inner coast of 
Talacory or Kalmunai. From this spot, smaller boats 
called ‘sangara’ or Sangadam mentioned in the 
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Periplus, which could ply in shallow water, carried 
the goods through Valukkai Aru to Kadira malai. 
Va]ukkai Aru which is now a narrow dry channel except 
during the rainy season, was a salt creek navigated by 
small boats engaged in the removal of salt stored at Kan- 
taródai even so recently as the Dutch times, and Baldeus 
calls it a salt river.* 


Ptolemy mentions a town and an island, bearing the 


name of Nagadiva, situated on the same latitude, and an ` 


inland town Nakadouba, which he locates on the Equator. 
He also places the Nagadiboi on the East and the Nagei- 
roi on the South, thus showing that the districts of Trin- 
comalie, Mátara and Hambantota were also peopled by 
the Nagas, It is difficult for one to believe now that the 
Nagas were ever living in the South and the Hast, but a 
critical study of the history of the period will disclose the 
truth of the statement. From the third century B. C., 
when Maha Naga, the brother of Dévánampiya Tissa and 
a prince of Naga extraction, established his kingdom at 
Magama in the South, his descendants, his Naga connec- 
tions and a large concourse of Naga followers appear to 
have gradually settled in and about the districts. Naga 
princes had also successfully established themselves at 
Giri nuvara near Kottiár and at Lénadora to the North 
of Matale. About the time of Ptolemy, a Naga dynasty 
of kings ruled at Anurádhapura. 


It is therefore not surprising that, having heard from 
the merchants that the Nageiroi and the Nagadiboi were 
living on the South and the Hast, Ptolemy should have 
fixed the towns of Nakadouba and Nagadiba in those 


a Baldeus, chap: xix. 
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districts respectively. The present Naimaaa might have 
been the ancient Nakadouba. Nagadiba the island should 
be Nágadípa of the Mahávansa, which has been identified 
beyond all doubt as the present peninsula of Jaffna, * and 
Nagadiba the town should have been its capital Kouroula 
or Kadiramalai. 


Anoubingara, a town, and Modouttou, the mart, were 
also incorrectly identified as Katchia Veli and Kokalay 
respectively. In spite of the unmistakable phonetic 
resemblance, if not identity, between Modouttou and 
Mátota, the veneration for Ptolemy’s infallibility in the 
location of these places led to the somewhat violent trans- 
fer of this mart to the eastern coast. Anoubingara can 
be traced to Siigai Nagara o: Siüha pura,t a town built 
and occupied by the Kalinga colonists who accompanied 
Vijaya, and who are said to have landed at Mahisadipa. 
It came into prominence and fame during the time of the 
later Jaffna kings called Arya Chaxravartis, and its 
extensive ruins can still be seen at Vallipuram near 
Point Pedro. 


Close to these extensive ruins is Kudákarai which 
was in ancient times the actual harbour. It lies between 
Verugumunai and Kottódai. After the settlement of the 
Kalinga colonists at this spot, the commercial intercourse 
between Ceylon and the Coromandel Coast became exten- 
sive, for, we hear of elephants having been exported from 
Ceylon to Kalinga as early as 800 B. C. Aelian on the- 


æ 


* Nágadipa; J.C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi. 


t Singai Nagara was transformed to Ana Singara and then 
to Anoubingara by the foreign merchants. 
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authority of Megasthenes writing about the elephants of 
Taprobane says :— 


“These island elephants are more powerful than those 
of the mainland, and in appearance larger, and may be 
pronounced to be in every possible way more intelligent. 
The islanders export them to the mainland opposite in 
boats, which they construct expressly for this traffic from 
wood supplied by the thickets of the island, and they 
dispose of their cargoes to the king of the Kalingai”. * 


As the information of Aelian was obtained from 
Megasthenes, it would be clear, that there had been a 
sea-borne trade between Ceylon and Kalinga earlier than 
300 B. C. From the position of Siühapura or Singai Nagar 
on the north-eastern corner of the Jaffna Peninsula, and 
from the fact that, till the early part of the 19th century, 
elephants from Ceylon were shipped from the port of 
Kalah or Kayts of which the site of the elephant quay is 
still shown, it is easy to surmise that the elephants were 
in those early days exported from Singai Nagar. That 
the elephants were shipped on specially constructed crafts 
is known from the fact, that, *elephant ships' are men- 
tioned as part of the trophies of Kháravela, the King of 
Kalinga in his Hathigumpha inscription of 160 B. C, f 


The necessity for a slight readjustment in the order 
of places in this region as given by Ptolemy, is not sur- 
prising when we consider the sinuous nature of the coast 
on the north of Ceylon. If Nágadípa be taken to repre- 


* Elian, p; 170, 
t J. B.O.R.S. vol. iii p. 465. 


A 


Rovap MAP A haveri (R Khaberis) 
oF Kare riper potman 
NoaTH CEYLoR Khebarss 


AND 


S outs INDIR 
Shening he identifica ts 3, 
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Kowroulc [4 Yula) 
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Mikama ( Yale) 


To face page 119. 
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sent the larger country of the Jaffna Peninsula, the 
correct order of the places would be 


Anoubingara Singai Nagara or Sinhapura 
River Phasis — Kanagardyan Aru 
Talacory ) 


Talmunai or Kalmunai 
Thelkeir 
Kouroula ) 

Kadiramalai or Kantaródai 
Aakote J 


Madouttou Matota, 
as shown in the annexed map. 


In describing these places, the Periplus furnishes 
important information regarding the art of navigation 
among the Tamils. There were small boats called 
‘sangara’ or ‘sangadam’ to ply between the ports in the 
shallow inland seas, and larger vessels called 'kolon- 
diophonta' built in some of these ports ‘for voyages to 
Khruse and the Ganges’. To this day these larger 
vessels are built at Valvettyturai and Kayts, ports which - 
came into prominence subsequent to the decline of 
commerce with Rome. 


The Jaffna lagoon appears to have been the great 
roadway for foreign vessels, for after visiting Sopatma 
and Kamara “‘the course of the voyage bends to the east”, 
and through it the Bay of Bengal was reached. Then 
the narrow sand bank, now forming the isthmus between 
the peninsula and the mainland, was not in existence, and 
the sea which is now silted up was navigable for larger 
vessels. "The fact that dead chanks are now being fished 
in the bed of the Jaffna lagoon at a depth of 15 to 20 feet 


* 
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i8 a clear indication that the sea was then deep enough 
even for these larger craft, 


According to the Periplus, the three ports mentioned 
above imported all the goods which should reach Damu- 
rike (Tamilakam or the Tamil country in South India) 
absorbing all that was brought from Egypt, and all 


species of goods that came from Damurike to be exported 
to other countries, 


l Cosmes Indicopleustes, a later Greek writer of the 
sixth century A. D. while describing Ceylon and its 
people, says: —There are two kings ruling at Opposite 
ends of the Island, one of Whom possesses the hyacinth 
and the other the district ip Which are the port and 
emporium, for the emporium in that place is the greatest 
in those parts", * Of the two kings mentioned here 
the one who possessed the hyacinth was the king of 
Anurádhapura, as the gem has been described by several 
travellers to Ceylon as one of extraordinary size and 
brilliance, t and the other was no doubt the king of 
Jaffna, in whose dominion was the great port and 
emporium. If the word hyacinth be taken to represent 
gems generally and not a special gem, even then the 
king possessing the country of gems would be the 
king of Anurádhapura. Sir Emerson Tennent, while 
referring to this statement of Cosmas, in one passage 
says that the king in whose dominion was the great port 


and emporium ‘was, of course, the Rajah of Jaffna’, t 


; ponent, vol; i, p: 567. (quotation from Cosmas) 
iouen Thsang, Marco Polo, Friar Odori 
refer to this gem iri their writings. ! oe and Ibn Batuta 


t Chris : p: 4, 
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and at another argues that this ‘singular kingdom, of 
which little was known’, was somewhere in the south of 
Ceylon, about Pt: de Galle. * It was not probable that 
Galle had attained its eminence as a port and emporium 
by the early part of the sixth century A. D., when Cosmas 
wrote, whereas Sundara Murty, one of the four Tamil 
Saiva sainte, who flourished about the seventh century 
A. D., while singing the praises of the Lord of Tirukétís- 
varam, describes the harbour of Mátota as one crowded 
with ships. 


"When we consider the fact that the course adopted 
by the ancient navigators, in order to reach Mátota, was 
along the several deep channels found between Danush- 
koti and the island of Mannar, that the sea near Mannar 
was then not so shallow as at present. and that the Jaffna 
lagoon was the roadstead for the larger vessels like the 
Chinese junks, the denial of Sir E. Tennent of ‘the expe- 
diency and the practicability of the navigation’ along 
this route would be found to have no justification. The 
rapidity with which the sea in those parts became silted 
up can be readily understood, when one knows that no 
vessel of any size can now approach within miles of 
Matota, that the ancient Pálávi which perhaps served as 
a safe anchorage is now entirely blocked up, that the land 
between the Pálávi and the sea is more than a quarter 
mile in width and covered with heavy jungle and that it 
is now impossible even for a small boat to navigate the 


* Tennent, vol: i, p: 589. 
+t wisdo ell air m s. rur gr sarasi ? 
Sundara Mirty’s Déváram, Tirukétisvarapatikam, vv:3 & 5, - 


The good city of Mátota by the sea abounding with ships. 
16 
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Elephant Pass lagoon with ease. The era of large ships 
among the nations of the world so synchronised with the 
silting up of the lagoon, which gradually became unfit for 
navigation, that such vessels had, perforce, to seek the 
protection of other ports. "There is reason to suppose 
that the northern seas were not so shallow formerly as 
they are at present. If they were becoming shallower on 
being filled up with sand blown over by the South- West 
monsoon at the rate of two feet in a hundred years, the 
water would have been deep enough 1500 years ago, for 
the largest sized junks to pass through. 


It is not necessary to show here that the Tamils and 
the Nagas took any active part inthe commerce and navi- 
gation of the period; the country inhabited by them, or 
in their power, happened by a physical accident to be on 
the highway of the trade between the East and the West, 
where the parties to the trade could effect a mutual 
exchange and save on either side a protracted navigation, 
The vestiges of great antiquity, which still remain in 
these districts, combined with the statements of the ancient 
writers, Roman as well as Tamil, testify to the practi- 
cability of the navigation of these seas by the ancients. 


When foreign commerce increased and when Arab, 
Roman and Indian ships began to call more frequently, 
the Nagas of Mátota and another Tamil tribe, called the 
Kadambas,* evolved into sea pirates. The Nágas con- 


* € DGU Limenreir Liao muielr a. ibu em st 

jer emer seo) (gig dl Puram. 335, 
Tudiyan, Pinan, Parayan and Kadamban, 

Except these four there are no other Tamil tribes, 
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fined themselves to the Straits between India and Ceylon 
and to the Bay of Bengal, but the activities of the 
Kadambas were more extensive and productive of better 
results. They had their head-quarters at the mouth of 
the Áripo river, which vas then known as the Kadamba 
river, and infested the Arabian Sea as far north as Cochin 
in the Malabar Coast. Their predatory acts were so 
much feared bythe Roman merchants that thcir vessels 
loaded with merchandise had to be protected by Roman 
cohorts carried on board. Pliny had therefore to remark 
*at the present day voyages are made to India every 
year, and companies of archers are carried on board be- 
cause the Indian seas are infested with pirates.” The great 
Chola king Karikála subdued the Nagas and destroyed 


their ‘hanging fort’ at Mátota, about the middle of the 


first century A.D., and the Céra king Seiguttuvan, and 
his father before him, exterminated the power of the 
Kadambas, by storming their stronghold and cutting 
down their totem the kadamba tree,* about the middle of 
the second century A.D. Some of these Kadamba pirates, | 
who were scattered by Senguttuvan, remained on the 
west coast of India, and two centuries later became a 
powerful ruling dynasty with their capital at Banavási. 


Til about the fifth century A.D., most of the trade 
with China was done overland through India. The 
ambassadors, who went to Rome in the reign of Claudius, 
stated that their ancestors had, in the course of their 
commercial pursuits, reached China by traversing India 
and the Himalayan mountains, long before sea voyages 
were attempted, and in the fifth century, the Ceylon king, 


_* See supra, chap. i, p. 22 and notes. 
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in an address delivered by his envcy to the Emperor of 
China, said that both routes were then in use. The first 
embassy from Ceylon to the Court of China reached its 
destination in 405 A.D., having gone apparently overland, 
as it was ten years upon the road.* The sea route to 
China came into prominence later than the fifth century 
A.D., when the present ports on the Northern coast of 
Jaffna became popular. Al the sea-borne trade was in 
the hands of the Nagas, the Tamils and the Arabs; and 
large numbers of the latter remained in Ceylon for the pur- 
pose 2nd earned the name of Marakkalayas (people of the 
ships; Tamil marakkalam means a ship) from the Sinhalese. 


The earliest Chinese writers like Fa Hian and Hiouen 
Thsang do not refer to North Ceylon in their writings. 
However, there is a very short passage in the History of 
the Travels of Hiouen Thsang which may be taken to 
refer to a place in the North, The passage is :—“ Going 
from this mountain, i. €, Mount Malaya, in a north- 
eastern direction there is a town at the sea dividing ; this 
is the place from which they start for the Southern Sea 
and the country of Sang.kialo (Ceylon)."t 


This town Che-li-ta-lo, (supposed by some to be 
Charitapura and equated with Nagapattinam), which is 
80 situate as to divide the sea, and from which voyage to 
Ceylon was continued, was not Kavéripümpattinam as 
surmised by Dr; Burnell,t but Sithapura or Singai 


* Cathay, Prelim. Eassy, p: Ixvii 
t Hiouen. p; 233, 
1 Ind. Ant., vol. vii, p: 40. 
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Nagar on the north eastern coast of Jaffna. Hiouen 
Thsang describes two important kingdoms in South India, 
one Dravida with Kafichipura as the capital, and the 
other Malakuta. Dravida has been identified as the 
Pallava country from the name of its capital, but Mala. 
kuta, Dr. Burnell cojectured, to be the Chó]a country, 
from the name of a village near Tanjore called Malaikuta 


oe ato ow 
. Chüdamani Chadurvédamangalam found in an inscription. 


The Chélamandalam was neither called Malaikáta nor 
Malainádu ; and the Malaikáta (Mount Malaya) referred 
to by the Chinese traveller was really the Céra Country, 
as at that time the Chóla and the Pandya powers had 
perhaps dwindled into insignificance, and the Pallava and 
the Céra were the only powers to speak of in South India. 
Therefore going from Malaiküta or the Malabar Coast, 
one had to pass the Cape of Comorin, and from there sail 
in a north-eastern direction to reach the Bay of Bengal. 
The town on thie passage which sounds very much like 
Che-li-ta-lo is Sinhapura. It was from this place, the 
voyage to Ceylon which was then more confined to the 
east coast than to the west, was continued. 


In the fifth and sixth centuries, Chinese ships appear 
rarely to have sailed further west than Ceylon. Thither, 
they came with their silks and other commodities, those 
destined for Europe being chiefly paid for in silver, and 
those intended for barter in India were transhipped into 
smaller craft adapted to the Indian seas, by which they 
were distributed at the various ports east and west of 
Cape Comorin.t 


` # Ind: ant: vol. vii, p. 40. 
t Tennent vol. i. p. 565. 
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The description of the Indian trade by Cosmas* is so ` 


corroborative of the earlier account given by the author of 
the Periplus, that the existence and the importance of the 
marts at Mátota and Kadiramalai are beyond all doubt, 
The ships of Arabia, Persia and the Malabar Coast called 
at Mátota and Talacory, and despatched their goods to 
Kadiramalai in smaller boats, called sangadam. Navan- 
turai,lying to the west of the Jaffna Fort, which is still 
known by the name of Sangada Návántarai, was perhaps 
the port which gave protection to these smaller craft. As 
long as the Elephant Pass lagoon was navigable, the 
Chinese ships too anchored off Talacory, but later they, as 
well as the ships from Coromandel and the Ganges, touched 
at the several ports on the northern coast of the Jaffna 
Peninsula, amd despatched their merchandise either by 
land or ky mea, according to the ports they touched at, to 
Kadiramali which was certainly the great emporium of 
exchange. 


In the second century A. D., the ships sailing from 
the Pándyan country in South India to Java and Sumatra, 


*“ As its position is central, the island is the resort of ships 
from all parts of India, Persia and Ethiopia, and, in like manner 
many are despatched from it. From the inner countries, | mean 
China and other emporiums, it receives silk, aloes, cloves, clove 
wood, chandana and whatever else they produce. These it again 
transmits to the outer ports, | mean to Male (Malabar): whence the 
pepper comes, to Kalliyana, where there is brass and sesamine 
wood, and materials for dress (for it is also a place of great trade) 
and to Sindon where they get rausk, castor and androstachum, to 
Persia, the Homeric coasts and Adule. Receiving in return the 
exports ol these emporiums, Taprobane exchanges them in the inner 
ports (to the east of Cape Comorin) sending her own produce along 
with them to each." 

Tennent, vol: i, p: 569. 


(quotation from Cosmas). 
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invariably touched at a port in the Jaffna Peninsula, as 
will be seen from allusions in the Manimékalai.* 


About the seventh or the eighth century A.D., Mátota, - 
perhaps by reason of the difficulty of navigation, was 
abandoned, the eastern entrance to the Elephant Pass 
lagoon was blocked up, and Kayts under the name of 
Kalah (the identification of which is treated in a later 
chapter) became the centre of trade, and ships from the 
East as wellas the West found safe anchorage at this 
place. This was the port visited by European and Muham- - 
medan travellers until the 16th century when the 
Portuguese appeared on the scene. 


In Chapter I as well as in this chapter, the great cain 
finds at Kantaródai have been touched upon. Coins of a 
period extending from 500 B. C., or even earlier, to about 
the fourth or the fifth century A. D., have been picked up. 


* a. @ asiprásQsars Quse Cana 
erc eder Qaeda a ccc e.a gellcr 
oradas weiudna S Scot. Spgs 
Bu iui arg srr" 
Mani, Canto, xiv, II: 75-82. 
He (one Aputran on his way to Jivi) gladly embarked 
with the merchants, and as the sea became rough on account 
of storms, the captain put in at Mani-pallavam, and stayed 
there a day. 
b. © sexes Qai sddiut on seróm o. 
Sawahe your AQu A sans Qui g 
aksular wefluana gens 
sharga Germ emi qr seg”? 
Mani., canto, xxv, ll : 124—127. 


(Punya Raji, the king of Nágapuram in Jiva) calling the 
ship-builders, repaired to the coast and embarked from there. 
The ship proceeded calling at no intermediate port and 
anchored at Mani-pallavam. 
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The fact that such a large quantity of Roman coins, not 
to speak of the many varieties of Indian coins, have been 
found in one place (Kantarddai) testifies to its ancient 
commercial importance. ‘The Roman coins found have not 
yet been studied, but Mr. Sewell who has made an elaborate 
study of the Roman coins found in Jndia considers that a 


careful examination of the coin-finds leads to the following - 


conclusions :—* 


1, There was barely any commeree between Rome 
and India during the Consulate. 


2. With Augustus began an intercourse which, ena- 
bling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during the 
early days of the Roman Empire, culminated about the 
time of Nero who died about 68 A. D. 


8. From this time forward the trade declined till the 
date of Caracala in A. D. 217. 


. 4 From the date of Caracala it almost entirely 
ceased. 


5. It revived again though slightly, under the Byzan- 
tine Emperors. 


We may therefore estimate 300 years, extending from 
50 B. C to 250 A.D, as the glorious period of prosperity 
of this country which synchronises with the Augustan age 
of Tamil lierature under the patronage of the third 
Sangam of Madura, 


* J.R.A.S. 1904, p. 591. 


CHAPTER IV 


Ancient Civilization 


T: Vágas living in North Ceylon, being the race 


nearest to India, would naturally have been 

akin to the South. Indians— with whom they were 
in constant communication—in their religion, manners, 
customs, language, as also in their modes of thinking. 
There is an ample literature in South India from which 
we can gain an insight into the habits and manners and 
info the state of civilization of the people of South India 
between 200 B.C. and 300 A.D. It is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the people in North Ceylon would in all 
likelihood have evolved for themselves a civilization similar 
to that prevailing in South India. An attempt, therefore, 
to describe the civilization of North Ceylon about the 
beginning of the Christian era will accordingly be by 
analogy alone, which may find proof and corroboration 
in future years when Ceylon’s untold wealth of archæo- 
logical remains comes to be explored. 

In addition to the indigenous civilization of the 
Nagas of North Ceylon, which appears to have been 
admitted by the Greek writers*, the large volume of com- 
mercial intercourse which they had with foreign nations 
would have given them facilities to improve in the arts 
and sciences, in industries and in their modes of life. If, 
as has been already shown in a previous chapter, there 
were so many thriving ports sought for by foreign 


* Vincent,.in his translation of the Periplus, says that there is a 
reading of the original Greek, which can be rendered into " Formerly 
Taprobane, lies out in the open sea to the West. The northern part 
is civilized and frequented by vessels equipped with masts and 
sails. 
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merchants, and if there was a great deal of enterprise in 
seafaring among the people themselves, the conclusion is 
irresistible that there was a prosperous industry in the 
land ; .a flourishing trade invariably presupposes a volume 
of industry. Among the ancient Hindus, agriculture 


and commerce were considered to be of the highest impor- 


tance; handicrafts and the fine arts received the greatest 
patronage. 


Long before some of those remarkable, and even 
stupendous engineering works, in the shape of tanks and 
irrigation channels, were conceived and constructed, 
agriculture was the most prominent industry of the peo- 
ple, even before the advent of Vijaya, and it certainly had 
reached such a state of importance as to constitute the 
chief source of the wealth of the people. Rice was the 
staple food of princeand peasant alike. It is incorrect 
to suppose that the people of Ceylon—the Nagas as well 
as the Yakkhas,—led such a precarious existence as to 
procure their sustenance from the produce of the jungle 
or the chase,* for we can ‘trace several passages in the 
Mahavansa, in which rice is mentioned as the chief food 
of the people within a few. years of Vijaya's arrival. 
The pastoral scene in which Girikanda Síva, one of the 
Governors of Pánduk Abaya, the successor of Vijaya, 
‘superintends the reaping of his paddy fields, and his 
daughter Suvanna Pali takes to him and to his reapers, 
their repast of rice, as graphically recorded in the Maha- 
vahsa,t is an interesting episode which confirms the theory 
that agriculture was the important industry of the people. 
The mention of this ancient practice by which it became 


* Tennent, vol. i, p. 420. 
1 Mah. chap. x. 
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the duty of the daughter to carry the mid-day meal to 
her father, although he was rich enough to command a 
hundred servants, and although one of her palanquin 
bearers could easily have performed that service, makes 
one to long for a return of those ancient and happy times. 


It was this cultivation of rice which brought in a large 
revenue to the State and which gave to the country that 
material affluence which was reflected in the immense 
tanks and dágobas, the ruins of some of which yet remain 
to attest the truth. If agriculture was the chief pursuit 
of the people after Vijaya's advent, according to the 
ample testimony of the Mahávaüsa, it must be presumed 
to have been so even. before that event, for there is not 
the slightest evidence of his having wrought any change 
in that direction. When we consider the fact that the 
last 2000 years have produced no change either in the 
system of cultivation adopted by the people or in their 
implements of husbandry, although the country has passed 
through the sway of some of the most civilized nations of 
the world, it requires no very prolonged flight of 
imagination to conjecture how many thousand years 
should have passed before the people reached that standard 
of cultivation. All the circumstances therefore show that 
agriculture was av honourable pursuit; and that it was 
carried on in an extensive scale by prince and peasant 
alike. It is, therefore, no wonder that the dignity of 
agriculture was the subject of praise by the poets of the 
ancient Tamil-land. * 


* “sap gaw@ anpanGr arpant wp pario 
Gsrepgem® Narwa.” 
Kural, 1033. 
Who ploughing eat their food, they truly live; 
The rest to others subservient eating what they give. 
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The uncertainty of rainfall led to the storing and 
husbanding of local showers; and certain years of famine, 
caused by the failure of rain, must have suggested the idea 
of conceiving and carrying out the building of those 
stupendous tanks which are still the wonder and admira- 
tion of the world. The larger tanks, which were connected 
with the smaller ones by a net-work of canals, supplied 
the requisite amount of water that was needed for culti- 
vation all the year round. 


In the Tamil work Cirupánárrupadei, Mátota is 
referred to as a town surrounded by many tanks of cool 
waters. The lake Megisba, mentioned by Pliny, was in 
all probability the Giants’ tank which served as a reservoir 
for feeding the hundreds of smaller tanks scattered over 
the district. The vast extent of land irrigated by this 
tank can be imagined from the report made by Captain 
Schneider, the Colonial Engineer to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment in 1807, that this tank could feed land sufficient for 
the production of one million parrahs of paddy.t In view 
of the fact that & number of other similar tanks had been 
built in Ceylon before the third century A.D., the paddy 
output must have been considerable and large quantities 
of paddy would consequently have been exporied to India 
and other countries. It is no matter for surprise, there- 
fore, that one of the Tamil poets while describing the 
different articles of merchandise stored in the warehouses 
of Kavérippimpattinam—about the first quarter of the 
second century A.D.—should have mentioned ‘food stuffs 


* See supra, chap. i, p. 14, note * 
+ Bertol : Introduction. 
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from Ceylon.* This very Ceylon that, out of her plenty, 
gave, two thousand years ago, to India and other countries 
such abundant food, has now so fallen upon evil days that 
she is obliged to obtain two-thirds of her staple food 
from outside! 

Weaving was another important industry carried on 
in the northern part of Ceylon. Cotton seems to have 
been the material that was wrought into cloths. Cotton 
must have been cultivated to such a large extent in the 
Jaffna Peninsula and in the Vannis that it exceeded the 
requirements of the country, for the name of Parutti - 
Turai (cotton port), given to a port in the north, still 
remains to testify to the export of that material to other 
countries. Even after the British occupation of the maritime 
provinces of Ceylon, cotton was so extensively cultivated in 
the Mannar District, that a European Superintendent was 
appointed by Government to superintend the cultivation 
of Government plantations.t The Nagas were so skilled in 
the art of weaving that the cotton stuffs manufactured by 
them have been compared to the ‘sloughs of serpents,’ to 


* c Phearass adlrufaysed ye 
arlerass Ems Nepent_uyji 
awa 166 wahy Qurer gyre 
Gowah pis en m (ipio fe gyi 
Osco (Is suger sor qu ig qt 
amenaaimflujm eT a Au gui 
Sys german ETE S ETÈ? , 

Pattina : Il, 185—191. 
High-mettled steeds from over the seas, 
Bags of black pepper brought in ships propelled by sails, 
Gems and gold of the northern mountains, 
Sandalwood and aghil of the western ghats, 
Pearls of the southern seas and coral of the eastern seas 
Goods procurable in (the regions of) the Ganges, the 
Produce of (countries watered by) the Kávéri, 
Foodstuffs from Ceylon and precious goods from Burma. 

1 Mannar, p. 41 
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‘woven wind,’ and to ‘vapour of milk’;* and they are 
generally described as of such fine texture that the eye 
could not make out its warp and woof. * It is said that 
a Chieftain named Aay offered to the image of a god 
under the banyan tree (Siva) one of these priceless muslins 


which had been given to him by one Nila Nága.t 
A NN 
* a. “Corse aaps Nemo, Sa COE 
S7 eyfluicir eor ai yep e, '" 
Porunar. ll : 82.83. 
Flowered cloth, like unto the slough of the serpent, and of 


such fine texture that the eye cannot make out its warp 
and woof. 


b. “ stroy Gerell sore gj pena,” 
Cirupán : 1, 236. 
Cloth resembling the fine sheath torn off the bamboo 
shoot, 
c. § galwerar galt gr bscdmam." 
Perumpán : 1. 469. 
Cloth made of shining thread, like unto the vapour (of 
mi . 
d. ** Lye» af Ai ser er Quragg S ge g.” 
Puram., v. 398, 1; 19. 
Clad in cloth resembling expanded smoke. 
e. f 5er gms scour freee soon Dene af ear 
wane 9) mre» aui," 
Mani: Canto, xxviii, Il : 52.53. 
Maidens clad in cloth of excellent quality, woven by hand 
and too fine to be distinguished by the eye. 
f. “ umibiquuis scorer eg af eir sri ear 
awyu Quar al Wer fgye»tpusenflem gm 
eer Ly is odas aio, 
Puram. v, 383, l1 : 10—12. 
Bright flowered cloth resembling the slough of the serpent 
and the sheath torn off the bamboo shoot, with gems 
along the warp, . 
Bip Bap 
éasrama@u sofia 
ton vit QeEvaitéa wii $ sor eir Gsr@ss 


_ Cirupán : 11: 95—97, 
(The chieftain) Aay devotedly offered to the deity under 
the banyan the brilliant cloth presented to him by 
Nila Nága. 
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According to the Periplus, a kind of muslin sprinkled with 
pearls, called ebargareitides—evidently a mistake for 
margaritides—was exported from the island of Epiodorus 
(Mannar).* These muslins, which by reason of their fine- 
ness and transparency, were specially sought after by 
fashionable Roman ladies, who apparently preferred effect 
to modesty, fetched fabulous prices in foreign markets. 
Pliny, therefore, exclaimed “so has toil to be multiplied, 
so have the ends of the earth to be traversed, and all that 
a Roman dame may exhibit her charms in transparent 
gauze.’t In a later passage Pliny goes on to say that 
[India drained the Roman Empire annually to the extent 
of 55,000,000 sesterces," (equal to about £487,000) and 
“this is the price we pay for our luxuries and our women.” 


These transparent fabrics and gauzy stuffs were as 
coveted by the fair Persian maidens in the harems of Susa 
and Ecbatana and also by the royal maidens in the Courts 
of India and Ceylon as they were by the wealthy ladies of 
Rome. This strange desire on the part of high born 
dames of India and Ceylon to clothe themselves in ultra 
diaphanous garments is amply supported by the fresco 
paintings found at Ajanta ana Sigiriya, in which the 
royal maidens are so depicted as to appear semi-nude in 
spite of their garments, while their more dusky hand- 
maidens are modestly clothed in cheaper stuff. Whether 
weaving was an industry also carried on by the Yakkhas, 
or whether they purchased their raimant from the Nágas 
is not known; but one thing is clear ;—that the Yakkhas 
were dressed in fine linen and were aware of the use of 
such luxuries as the adorning of their beds with curtains. 


* See supra, chap. iii, p. 110, note* 
t Pliny, vi, 20. 
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This can be gathered from the account of the entertain- 
ment accorded to Vijaya by Kuvéni.* 


The important industry of pearl-fishiug was a 
Government monopoly even from the earliest times. 
There were two fisheries, one on the Indian coast and the 
other on the Ceylon coast. t The Ceylon fishery was 
the more important one ; and Megasthenes, the Grecian 
Ambassador to the court of Chandra Gupta, writing in 
thethird century B. C., said that Ceylon was more pro- 
ductive of gold and large pearls than India. t The 
population along the sea coast was mostly composed of 
pearl fishers; and in the deluge which took place in the 
time of Kelani Tissa, 400 villages of pearl fishers were 
destroyed. T The author of the Periplus says that the 
Pándyan worked the fisheries with condemned criminals 
and Ptolemy calls the people on the sea coast Galiboi, 
perhaps the Tamil word Kallar (thieves), The pearl 
fishery attracted a large number of western merchants to 
the coast of north Ceylon and several temples, to which a 
moiety of the revenue was assigned by the kings, flourish- 
ed in the land. 


Chank fishing, which was carried on in the sea 
between Mannar and Jaffna from time immemorial, must 
have given work to a very large number of chank fishers 
and chank cutters. If, according to Madurai Káfici, one 
of the Tamil ten idylls, there was a colony of chank 
cutters at Korkai inthe second century A.D.,§ there must 


* Mah. chap. vii. 

+ Sea supra, chap. iii, p. 104. 

1 Alian, p. 62. 

«q Rajavali, pp. 190-191. 

$ See supra, chap. iii, p. 100, note. 1 (b) 
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have been a larger number of these artificers in Jaffna; 
and this theory is confirmed by the discovery of cut chank 
cores in the small excavation made by Dr. P, E. Pieris at 
Kantaródai.* Mr. W. Muttuvélupillai, an old and in- 
fluential resident of this village turned up cartloads of 
these cores a few years ago and had them burnt for lime. 
This is a sure indication that, during the period Kadira- 
malai was the capital, there was a colony of artificers 
engaged in cutting chanks and turning them into rings, 
bangles and other personal ornments as is done at Dacca 
in Bengal to the present day. Although chank ornaments 
have now gone out of fashion among the women of Jaffna, 
millions of chanks are annually exported to North India 
where they are fashioned into different kinds of ornamenta. 


Iron implements and brass utensils appear to have 
been in general use, but excavations up to date have not 
brought up many brass articles. Iron appearsto have 
been smelted out of ore found in Ceylon, and many iron 
smolting forges have been unearthed. The iron output, 
obtained even in this crude manner, must have been large 
as it enabled the rulers of Mántai (Mátota) to erect an 
iron fort. Axes and spears, javelins and arrow heads were 
made of iron, Even the use of scissors was not 
unknown. f Pottery of different shapes and sizes, glazed 
and unglazed were in use. This is evidenced by the large 
quantities of broken pieces found near and around ancient 
ruins, apd in fact indicating, as a sure sign, the existence of 


* Nágadipa; J.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xxvi. 
t uite» aquel wresraeo. were .”? 
Porunar : 1; 29. 
Like unto the beautiful loops in the shanks of the hair- _ 
trimming instrument, i.e., scissors, 
18 
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these ruins. The lamps used by the poor classes were 
made of burnt clay, but brass lamps were used in opulent 
. houses. A lamp, Shaped according to the figure of a swan, 
and the figure of a female, with a raised hand holding a 
lamp. evidently an introduction of the Roman merchants,— 
are mentioned inthe Tamil Classics.* Ceylon was at one 
time famous for the production of gold, although it is not 
now found in sufficient quantities to be profitably collected. 
The name Ponparipo still survives to indicate at least 
one place where gold was found. flam, one of the nameg 
for Ceylon, has, on account of such production, become a 
synonym in Tamil for gold, At atime when rajakaria 
was rampant, time and labour were matters of no count, 
Hundreds, if not thousands, must have been employed 
to collect gold, even in the smallest quantities, by winnow- 
ing the sand on the banks of certain Ceylon rivers, 


The Naga and the Yakkha kingdoms were the seats of 
well-ordered and well-organised mcnarchical governments 


* a, (4 waiex Q rs Boer és”, 


Perumpán : ll: 316-317. 
Swan shaped lamp of the Yavanas (Greeks). 
b SS ware Awd Bus al Yor reds ume») 
asui gu safosi enh g 
UGE SHAE af gui SG 65% MAOTA.” 
Ned: Vad: Il: 101— 103. 
Lights with flames rising with red-coloured heads from 
thick wicks set in an admirable bowl held in the hand 
of a maiden figure artistically made by the Yavanas 


(Greeks), and filled with oil. 
c. f ure»aielorá& $ uese.ési 5 gpa”, 
Mullai : 1: 85. 


A large flame burning in the bowl of a lamp held in the 
hand of a maiden figure (of gold). 


d. *5 e»suep»waller és .” 


Mullei: 1; 49. 
Lamp held in hand (of a maiden figure). 
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dating as far back as, or even earlier than,the period of the 

Ramayana. The monarchy was heriditary and absolute, 

and the parity of the royal blood was maintained by 
means of intermarriages with other royal houses. These 

kingdoms contained cities, towns and villages. The Naga 
capitals were fortified towns. In the building of torte 
and in providing them with weapons and missiles, both o 

offence and of defence, the Nágas had arrived at a very 
considerable degree of perfection.  Kadiramalai as well 
as Mántai (Mátota) were fortified, and Mantai had, 
according to tradition, aniron fort, which is confirmed by 
another tradition that there was in that city a settlement 
of expert artisans (Paficha Kammalar). The forts were 
surrounded by impregnable ramparts from which, at. 
times of war and seige, Sharp arrows were discharged 
from machines. They were further strengthened by high 
walls difficult to scale and by deep moats.* The fort was 
also surrounded by thick and impenetrable thoruy jungle. 
The traces of the ancient moat at Mátota are still visible. 
The iron fort at Mátota was so high, and it had 
such a high tower that the Tamil poets called it a 
‘hanging fort.’t The cities had wide streets well laid 


* 6 YESA & Gara 

LAER LAR CITT E 

Qara opoh sor rud 

UTTWITAITT VES TWIIT E 

Mad: Kai: ll: 64—67. 

Fortifications surrounded by impenetrable jungle and deep 
moat and provided with gates under high turrets, encir- 
cling walls and bastions from which sharp arrows are 
discharged (by machines). 


t See supra, chap. i, p. 19, note €. 
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out: * there were houses and mansions built of stone and 


wood and surrounded by walls containing gateways. They 
were guarded by armed warders and even by foreign 
soldiers. t The palaces and mansions were several storeys 
high containing terraces and balconies; ł the superstructure 
having been of wood no ruins have remained to testify to 
us of their ancient splendour, The royal palaces had 
banqueting halls large enough to entertain 500 to 1000. 
guests, state rooms which were supported by pillars 
covered with gold, wide balconies and windows opening 


a “Som Conm@u DANT ep mm 
42 SL. seres eia eva Qi To e) ."* 
Ned: Vad: Il: 29-30, 
In the broad main-street which like a river lies in the pros- 
perous old city of lofty mansions. 
b. Bor OO Si 
GaG gris nr ig eSorgs s ama ss. ?* 
Perumpán : ll: 368-369. 
In the good cities where there are sky-scraping mansions 
be-girt with shining walls. 
t “sac uldacr ac IOs som or 
ye». ure ide) erem qaot (S v utt 
Cirupán : Il : 205.206. 
Having approached his towered city-gateway, which 
though unclosed (to minstrels, sages and brahmans), 
yet affords no entrance (to others) and which would 
resemble the great Méru, the seat of the gods, when it 
opens but one of its eyes. 
la “ers Qu « exile D (mes Geet oof writ." 


Perumpán ; 1: 347. 
Mansions with such towering tops that even with the 


help of the ladders placed against them it is difficult to 
climb them up. 


b“ Bard wor atd gm gid SS 
Mad: Kasi: 1: 451, 
In the upper terraces of well-set storyed mansions. 
s Qauuimmab .* 


; Cilap; Canto, v.1: 7. 
Upper terraces (lit : uncovered mansions). 
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upon the public streets,* The existence of cities like 
Lankápura of ‘400,000 streets’ of the Yakkhas and 
Manipuram of the Nagas, with parks and flower gardens, 
not to speak of other cities and towns mentioned in the 
ancient Epics,—the Ramayana and the Mahabharata,—is 
sufficient proof that at that remote period there must 
have been, as the centric source of this magnificent city- 
life, a government sufflciently wise to promulgate noble 
laws and sufficiently strong to enforce them. Even as 
early as the; Rámáyana period (supposed to be about 
2000 B.C.) Bhógavati the capital of the Nága kingdom 
in the Deccan, is described as follows:— 

*Near, Bhógavati stands, the place 

Where dwell the hosts of serpent race; 

A broad-wayed city, walled and barred, 

Which watchful legions keep and guard, 

The fiercest of the serpent youth, 

Each awful for his venomed tooth ; 

And throned in his imperial hall 

Is Vásuki who rules them all, 

Explore the serpent city well, 

Search town and tower and citadel 

And scan each field and wood that lies 

Around it, with your watchful eyes "4. 


* a “wrersenagt wneflepa, " 


Cilap : Canto, v, 1 : 8. 
Palatial buildings with windows like the eyes of a deer. 
b. “owy? smujapur wr $4 


afl . * Q fr 55." 
tapes eto Pattina : ll: 145 & 151. 


Drawing close to the windows for the admission of the 
(south) wind, in lofty mansions touching the clouds. 


t Ramayana, G, vol. iv, p. 205. 
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The splendour of the Nága towns can well be imagined 
from the description given—in the Cilappadikáram,—of the 
city of Kavéripimpattinam, which is there stated to be 
the equal and the rival of the city of the Nagas, * the 
implication being that the latter was in those days the 
supreme example of wealth and. magnificence. 


The kings had large armies, composed of elephants 
trained to war, cha:iots, cavalry and foot soldiers armed 
with bows and arrows, swords and shields, spears and 
javelins, axes and slings. Their cities were protected by 
garrisons of soldiers. The kings were upholders of dharma 
and were helped in the administration of the country by 
the five kinds of ministers and the eight assemblies.t 
The king was the last court of appeal, and justice was 
meted out to everybody alike, without distinction of 
class, caste or creed; the names of some of these 
kings have been handed down to posterity as paragons of 
virtue and justice. When they engaged in wars against 
their neighbours, they took special precautions to protect 
not only their own priests, women and cattle, but also 


* “srséeraQr7®@ tracnsQen® 


Cura frys war goiari aat ." 
, Cilap, Canto, i, Il; 21-22. 
The city of Puhár where lasting fame —a characteristic of 
the celestial world, and enjoyment of pleasure—a 
characteristic of the Nága country, find permanent 
abode. 
t “gQu@Qugag ape Quem Gurrugph ." 
Cilap. Canto. v, li 157. 
(The king's) Great Council of five and Great Assembly 
of eight. 
*€ goomser, mri si, Greu Eur 
aim AG sm id b pr gent, arrera pan 
um S eui iws Gua ap aer ug Qo." 
Tivákaram, 163. 
[Contd.] 
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those of their enemies. * The fame of their heroes was 
perpetuated on inscribed stones raised as monuments, t 


Ministers, Priestly Astrologers, Generals, Ambassadors of 
unerring diplomacy and Spies; these form the: great 
council of five to the kings. 

“sro S iuvanr shol Saar 

&6T&4 DOW SO_StuuTa tT 

Cerone gt relua ds wat 

wn 2er Saheet wpa Hemra Currw@weru ”? 

Tivákaram, 163, 

Administrators, Accountants, Royal dependants (confi- 
dential kinsmen, priests, confectioners, Physicians and 
soothsayers), Chiefs of the gate, Urban representatives, 
Captains of Infantry, Captains of the Elephant squad- 
rons and Captains of the Cavalry regiments; these form 
the great assembly of eight. 

4 eye etui bori LET wissen 

Quem ip. mo Lesflujenc u$. Guk 

Oger even ip eissis wh seb 

Qua er Gum $ yswai C G ur 9F qs 

Quoibuibi sig SO dg puowremQeriler .'" 


* c 


Puram. v. 9. 
Black cattle, Brahmans who are as sacred as the COW, 
women, the sick and such of you as have not begotten 
those precious children who have to perform important 
(religious) rites to the departed spirits (of ancestors), 
seek ye a safe refuge. I shall discharge my arrows 
forthwith. 
ta, *SaCotarpamsd op SG stes was 
QVC? Lp Eanes aL eu Rueiro 
ms ed Go S sup Kus s 
OsrudéserGen® gene tudOsr@swu .'" 
Akam. v, 35, lI: 6—9. 
For the worship of the deified hero from among the 
Marava (soldiers) who live by the bow and wear 
garlands, a stone (with inscription) is planted (in his 
honour), and decorated with peacock feathers and with 
the sounding of the (tudi) drum,toddy brewed from rice is 
offered and lambs sacrificed. 
b. “Sais wnat Saal Spier 
Qrip Oad ei geo ."" 
Akam, v, 53. 
The shade of inscribed stones planted as memorials to 
wreath wearing heroic Marava soldiers fallen in battle. 
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Chivalry towards their enemies was. considered a virtue, 
and to receive wounds on the back a disgrace.* While 
raising the standard of victory after the defeat of an 
enemy, a ball and doll were invariably attached to it in 
contemptuous representation of the effeminate nature of 
the enemy.t Contempt was further expressed by razing 
the enemy's capital to the ground, by ploughing the site 
with donkeys yoked to the plough and by sowing castor 
ae 
. “croQueps gno ui drou Ouar ar. 
per flo qmyaeir nof) Qumrer Agar 
ue». u$ gy wr flex Gere uenia. m 
weir wii Seo é ser eus exem. Quar 
wuni Hair whQarcné Pear Qs 
Games. am err vu@Neorwd Quumré 
Qs&sars sporejQ amer Pwsi sarap Dw 
uwserr ALWE ETN D ` 
Saona dies uf qai ser Qar,'" 
Puram, v, 278. 
The old woman of lean and lanky shoulders and of slender 
waist, on hearing from the lips of several persons that 
her son had turned his back on the field of battle, 
became enraged and saying that, if her son had shown 
cowardice while fighting. she would cut off the very 
breaets which gave him suck, picked up a sword, went 
to the gory field, turned over the corpses and on finding 
the body of her son cut in twain was more delighted 
than on the occasion of his birth. 
t “@GeGuysa@ pOss Cranut OsQuQamp 
ahdiprerui@sr® urea grils.” 
Tirumu : ll : 67-68. 
By the side of the high standard of victory raised on the 
battle-field, a ball and a doll were hung up. 
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and cotton or cereals, * in order to make the place over- 
grown with jungle as speedily as possible. Kings leading 
their armies to battle had their camps in the battlefield 
as luxuriously furnished as their palaces. Mutes guarded 
their bed rooms; t women attended at their meals; 
dancing girls and musicians amused them through the 
night hours. 1 

There is ample evidence in the works of Tamil as well 
as of Greek authors that trade, both by sea and land, was 


* a. *5aG o usi GPs s oyerarcmmisenr 
Gasrarns sapaat yada yt tg à 
uma sistere mens S tees evo esu eo," 
Puram, v. 15, ll: 1—3. 
You destroyed their broad fortifications and turned the 
streets, over which chariots had run, with plough to 
which a number of white mouthed donkeys were yoked. 
b. 55 yarimga wr Asmi sm quib 
Gacranié sapasi ueveferib ppp 
Qarar air ey sraten ð S sub 
mus gpu.” 
` Puram, v 392, Il: 8—11. 
Yau, at the dawn of day,ploughed even the places presided 
over by the gods with ploughs to which white mouthed 
donkeys were yoked and sowed white millet (varagu) 
and gram (kollu). 
+ Kor bgm cpaarurerad p 
uibus eset o epurrs." 
Mullai. 1l : 65 & 66, 
. Coated Mlechchas (foreign mutes) who use the language 
of signs and not the language of the tongue, serving as 
ards. 
t a. *uxresre»wQpipsÜer Lexresreno 9 fur 
Giprekr an sa Sodut ures gras.” 
Porunar : 1l ¢ 109-110. 
The Pina women with shining foreheads bearing small 
well-tuned lyres in their hands, dancing and singing to 
the measure of drums smeared with resin, 
b. © Sorai@enpusatit Quremise SQ si Bw 
nem ms Lo pO s me .™ 
Mad: Kéfi: I! : 779-780, 
Fragrant wine in golden cups held by bright bangled 


‘women. 
19 
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extensively practised by the Tamils and the N ágas. Masted 
ships set with sails ploughed the seas. * They were 
loaded with articles of merchandise; pearls and muslins, 
sandalwood and aghil, cinnamon, pepper and other 
spices, salt and salted fish.t. North Ceylon, aud especi- 
ally Jaffna, contained the most important marts and 
emporia for the distribution of trade to the different ports 
of India and Ceylon and to countries further West and 
further East. Merchants from Arabia, Egypt and Rome, 
India, China and J ava frequented these 1aarts. According 
to the Periplus everything made in Tawilakam and the 
greatest part of what was brought from Egypt came to the 
ports of North Ceylon, and were distributed from there. t 
A similar reference to the imports at Kavérip-püm- 
pattinam, the Chó]a capital of the firs& and second 
century A.D., can be seen in the Tamil work Pattina 


.* a. See supra, chap. iii, p. 100, note * (c). 
b. ** Quaeiisqs cranGur wg .” 
Puram. v. 126,1: 15. 
Sailing (over seas) in ships for (commercial) prosperity. 


| “uS si pis Saige Higgs 
orou pismig. acir Qomiflexs atri) 
LT SO S6, LieX Gai mra e 
Amis lé Qenad HS diya om cq 
ur so mi(Saie»r Ci) eir acrensg e) dicor 
Qarapiber GOD Ow gg. s (essi) 
ef apullumr ami) 
Mad. Kás : H: 315—123. 


Well-built ships loaded with bright and lustrous pearls 
taken from the roaring seas, broad and shining chank 
bangles neatly cut with saws, different kinds of grain 
consigned to merchants, white salt manufactured on 
clayey beds, sweetened tamarind and fish cut into round 
pieces by strong-armed Timila fishers and salted and 
dried on sand dunes. 


1 See supra, chap. iii, p. 97. 
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pálai. * Large ships intended for this ocean trade were 
built in some of the northern ports; and the industry, 
though in a dying state, is still being continued at Kayts 
and Valvettiturai, On account of this extensive sea 
faring trade. the necessity to indioate the ports and 
harbours at night would naturally have arisen, and light- 
houses constructed out of stone and mortar or of high 
tree stumps, with lights placed on them, acted as guides 
to mariners.t The merchandise was stored in large 
warehouses in packages, on which the seal of the king 
was stamped to indicate the payment of customs duty.j 
Trade was carried into the inner country with merchan- 


* See supra, chap. iv, p. 133, note. * 
t a. "C emenaipeir dw 7e Gum 
Qaiexhier $ Sui ai D» merar 
SeuQurrdats Caw gs 
rer orega Seager.” 
Pres * ° Perumpán : Il : 346—349. 
Bright light lit at night in the dome of a tower touching 
the sky and presenting the appearance of a column 
supporting it ,the top of which it is difficult to climb 
even with the aid of the ladder placed against it. 
b. segar wryw stars AQI ai.” 
Narrinai, v. 219. 


Bright light put up at nights (as a signal for sailing 
vessels). , "n 0. 
*t Gewebe raiesrOU 5 sansar eYeréspob . 
e “Bate ^ Cilap. Canto .vi, 1: 141. 
Lights (on light houses, put up) to direct the course of. 
vessels from foreign countries. 
io cfleflerm dveCs maw 
fev S esf cor ay i mcs 
X 0X K X — 0X x 
Leg Qum d$ gs ciu maur st 
tof le» mes wA uerb 
Pattina: Il; 129-130, 135-136. 
Well-estimated goods in abundance being imported and 
exported with the tiger mark impressed thereon, 
for the purpose of recovering customs duty. 
[Tiger mark was affixed in Chóla ports.]- 
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dise loaded in carts anitávalams.* For fear of robbers 
the tradesmen, dressed in coats and sandals, went about 
with swords hanging from their shoulders ; t they were 
also otherwise armed. Important junctions of trade were 
guarded by soldiers. ¢ In the towns and cities, separate 
streets were allotted to the different articles of com- 


* a “ CarerusQueri paws.” 
Cirupán : 1: 55, 
The salt sellers’ row of carts drawn by strong bullocks. 
b. “Rp gers GarG.gas Os Hur. Raris 
Quma PG ap gos wae b srs 
Aaus eadar Qars Yen er pilo 
ué/Geims pui uS Qus GQsQGs f .” 
Perumpin; ll: 62—65. 
The long highway by which the salt-sellers with many 
(relief) bulls enter villages crying out the price of salt, 
their row of carts which are drawn by several bulls tied 
side by side tó a yoke with small holes, by means of 
strong rope, being guarded on both sides by able-bodied 
men. 
1 ** Gamer a 
eris. Yeosuree Qoi Ruub yee 
Qurgster Osrtvshu yore tori Ser 
SraahsssAcr QacsrensQuiteranrat 
aty urd 5 pom@...... euer ," 
Perumpán : 11; 68—72. 
The merchents on whose chests appear scars of. wounds 
caused by warriors' arrows, wearing coats (on their bodies) 
and sandals on their (well-exercised) strong feet, while 
from a striped band resembling a rock-snake thrown over 
the shoulder and across the breast, there hung on one 
side glittering swords with white (carved ivory) handles. 
fa, Seager Quga Pésatvans Gi 
- Jayw waar.” 
Perumpán. ll : 81-82, 
In towns where there are garrisons of bowmen who guard 
the (toll-recovering) junctions of roads branching from 
the main highway. 
b. fA swaropart elevellan. ad com ui 
4p eir er (nus arts, ."* 
Narrinai, v. 387. 
Unaprroachable junctions where illiterate soldiers rain 
arrows from their bows. 
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merce. * Commodities generally changed hands under 
thé system of barter, + but money, both of foreign and 
Indian coinage, was also a recognised medium of exchange 
in important centres of trade. Roman as well as Indian 
coins, as also other unidentified coins—which were possi- 
bly coins of local currency—have been picked up in 
several of the spots where the ancient marts once were. 


The caste system, which was introduced by the 
northern Áryans, had not, during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, taken a strong foothold in the country. The 
people were in those days classified according to the 
nature of the land in which they lived. There were five 
divisions of land,—kurifici (hill country), mullai (forest 
and pasture land), marutam (arable land), neytal (sea 


* a, "erri st wwiGw saig wong ." 
Pattina, 1: 193. 
Broad streets teeming everywhere with the wealth of pre- 
cious goods, which baffle any attempt at estimation. 
b. See Cilap. canto, v, ll: 9—56. 
T a.  eciennior PQ acin@oar t pf Gu 
auySter siperf (decir near ." 
Kurun. v. 269. 
To exchange salt for white rice, she did seek the salt-pans. 


b. % er Stvujeoral Ber uj emn a 9 
Qaia Teo sod usou Garererreir 
THeow seveirexr ams rs Quprew.” 
Perumpin. Il; .163—165. 

(Herdsman's wife) feeds all her relations with the rice 
received in exchange of butter milk ; for ghee supplied she 
accepts not a piece of fine gold, but obtains a she-buffalo, 
a cow or a black heifer worth its value. 
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coast), and pálai (dry and arid land). * In kurifci lived 
the Kuravar and Védar or hill tribes; in mullai, the 
Idaiyar or herdsmen; in marutam the cultivators; in 
neytal the Paratavar or fishers ; and in pálai the Maravar 
or robbers and Védar or hunters, * The people were more 
or less tribal or were divided into clans according to the 
land they dwelt in. Each tribe or clan had its own chief- 
tain under a king who ruled over them all. Priests, 
ascetics or holy men came from all the tribes ; they were 
called Andanar on account of the compassion shown by 
them to living creatures or Parpar (seers). t These Anda- 
nar and Párpár were respected and honoured by the 
people as beings superior to all the rest. 


In the matter of locomotion and conveyances, those 
early times were not far behind the present day. Royalty 
rode on elephants, horae chariots including a coach and 
four were not uncommon; and mechanical contrivances 


* © qs ope im Sev EET S b 
Qaüstws SfráGsugu GuuQr ." | 
Ira. Akap., i, 6. 
The five divisions of land are named Kurifici (hill 
tracts), Pálai (arid lands), Mullai (sylvan tracts), Marutam 
(agricultural lands) and Neytal (maritime tracts), 


There are 14 objects peculiar to each division às originally 
found there, and they are termed Karupporul (originating objects). 
They zre:-l. Deity, 2. Chiefs, 3. Subjects, 4. Bird, 5. Beast, 6. Town 
or Village, 7. Water, 8. Flower, 9. Tree, 10. Food, 11. Drum, 12. Lyre, 
13. Tune and 14. Occupation. 


t gt semQrerGurt sypQamt PO pare 4 GE 
Ost gorenw em@Omipsare .” 
Kural, 30. 
Towards all that breathe, with seemly graciousness adorn- 
ed they live; l 
And thus to virtue’s sons the name of 'andanar' men give. 
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similar to the motor car and the aeroplane appear to have 
in use. * 
Peer ho food of the people consisted chiefly of rice, dry 
grains, vegetables, milk and curds, meat of goats, fowls, 
etc., and fish and crabs according to the surroundings and 
conditions in which they lived. Different kinds of sweet 
meats and even string hoppers were not unknown.t The 
Andanar, some of whom were family and temple priests, 
lived in houses the roofs of which were neatly thatched . 
and the floors of which were daintily glossed over with the 
dung of the cow. They had their household gods, and 
used as food rice cooked in a variety of ways, vegetables 


* arn from the Ramayana, composed about six centuries 
a We learn Christ, that Rávana, the Yakkha king of Ceylon, 
abducted Sita, the wife of Rima, from Central India and 
carried her off to Ceylon on an aerial car, that his uncle 
Kubéra had a similar machine and that Indrajit, the son. 
of Ravana, while fighting against the armies of Rami, 
dropped bombs containing poisonous gas on the enemy 

from an aeroplane and rendered them insensible. 

b. “uywari undi uqegapesc Curd Sadler 

awvaCer ememer ejf 
wgu Geeru" 
wip - Puram, v. p. 27. 
(The learned) say that those who enjoy the fame of being 
praised by the poets are like unto a car flying through - 
the air undirected by a driver. , , 

c. À car driven by mechanism without the „aid of animals 
attached to it (yed darda Qur luf euno ort rayi g) 
and along journey made on an aeroplane are described 
in Perunkadai, a Tamil poetical work of the 4th century 
A. D. Perunkadai, pp : 209, 426, 483. 

d. A contrivance in the form of a peacock made to fly through 
the air with the aid of mechanism, is mentioned in the 

{ i ni of the century A. D. 
Jivaka Cintiman Cintámani, pp. 76, 86, 95, 755, 
e« aw, Cagua Ser erg." 
ta “soan COPE ° Porunar, 1: 108. 


Savoury sweetmeats of shapes many and different 
*€ Gen peter.” 
b “ Barse Perumpin, |: 377. 


Thread like hoppers. 
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fried in ghee, curds, pickles and preservss,* These 
Andanar eschewed meat of all kinds; s0 clean were they 
that they permitted neither dogs nor fowls to enter their 
houses. The Aryan brahmans who emigrated into the 
Tamil country from North India imitated their habits 


ae 

* u QGeapgser Sung s Ag gre ussáci 
enu; Ge p Qoy Ru uga sererat 
weer u Can id Quan (6510 ed y eir (ev) 59 
«ter amu Dar Der wen m aS ef! Liu gy 
wen mar Gurat 2e» mu E esu 9 b 
Gugssévemem S a; ei efc Mor GE 
Poder er uj a Diem zy p aeo 
ater cns o6 Ge euer fo su. 
SLT 4a epL LUI menaics Quutin@as ses 
Qrsrs ruri (aer Geom uer Lon gor dj 
F [GIU ST TEP Ty PRA Qn Qn Qa pani g 
serang Cp Puteri enous gem i 
Qs Quom és Ger ay qug. e Or sx 
Se»sireX srg Wer axoaui Cu aisi." 


Perumpán, I] : 297—310. 


If you stop in the village of the guardians of the Vedas— 
who teach the bow-billed parrots the vedic tune—their 
dwellings which have porticoes with short posts to 
which sleek calves are tied, their good houses with 
floor besmeared with cow-dung and with images of gods 
installed therein, and whi:h the domestic fowl and dog 

. do not defile by their Presence, you will at sunset be served 
with what the bracelet wearing (Brahman) house-wife 
who has a shining forehead and whose chastity is like 
that of (aruntadi) the small constellation in the beautiful 
great northern sky, has methodically prepared out of the 
rice which bears a bird's name (viz, Rájinnam), with 
chips of the green fruit of the Kommatti-matula shrub 
peppered and spiced with curry leaf and fried in the 
fresh butter obtained from the curdled milk of the red 
cow, and with the excellent pickle of the sliced tender 
fruit which the mango produces in beautiful bunches. 
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and raised themselves in the estimation of the people as 
men of the highest caste. The caste system .introduced 
by them would not have obtained a stronghold, had the 
brahmans not lived the life of those who were considered, 
on account of their habits and customs, the best in the 
country. 'The Vellala priests (kurukkals), who are the 
remnants of the ancient Andanar, are still strict vege- 
tarians; in their habits they are similar to the brahmans 
to whom only the terms Andanar and Párpár are now 
applied. The fact that the vegetarians of a caste are, 
on account of their conservatism, considered higher than 
their meat-eating brethren is sufficient confirmation of 
the above statement. In palaces and royal households, 
although the general diet consisted of rice and vegetables, 
yet meat and drink were not despised. The guests.were 
entertained according to their inclinations; food and 
drink were served in golden vessels.* The ever-hungry 
poets and ministrels of the Pana tribe, who frequented 
the Courts of kings, were first entertained beyond satiation 
with large quantities of toddy and fried meat; then they 
were fed with white rice, vegetable curries, milk and 


* . «€ ger um. 
ugyacicraiprgu nievQ aig. Fa 
eres mala ibi b Caran ber sis 
Varis Ar Aparent C ør bp g 
Sras Qum bec S Sco IGdyaor@uent .” 
Cirupán, 11; 240—244. 


Serving different preparations of rice made strictly in 
accordance with the fine science of cookery, in plates 
of gold which in splendour excel the rising sun sur- 
rounded by bright stars in the firmament. 
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curds.* Toddy was brewed from paddy or drawn from 


the palmyra tree, t and meat was either fried in oil or. 


* © p@pdu sid Uere. $M C Quim aye mrarr 

WS Pu s sar or Qaar Arc Qo 9S sens 

Gpre»a Curk apium auff 

SrQover dlidiz frc» Yapisi 

LIM 9àIGn à sq er &mpuSer usc 

lear many ,*' 

Porunar, Il : 111—116. 

Many days having been spent in imbibing the exhilarating 
toddy, one day, while at the earnest request (of the king) 
to partake of rice, we were having well-cleaned and 
unbroken rice which looked like Jasmine buds, and the 
grains of which had become elon 

id not adhere to one another—a 

vegetables fried in milk, so hearti 
very throats. 


ta * 404 osé san. ultor E 
Dade up Mra AE apa» ns idi 9 
&re) amus. emp Weir Qa»ips nal Ter $ s 


Qa riflues amoto, emis .* 


Perumpin, Il : 278—281, l 
High flavoured wine which the fingers stir and help to 
strain and in the brewing of which (pounded) germinat- 
ing paddy is mixed (with a porridge of rice) and allowed 


to remain two days and two nights in a Strong-mouthed 
jar, in order to help fermentation, 


b. * tenni iQ uei orc 9f) 
Pattina, 1: 89, 


Toddy drawn from the palmyra palm of rough exterior, 
c. “ (8SevevQ sara cir Gercudug g "n 


Perumpin, 1; 142 
om paddy, 


e 


Drinking the toddy brewed at! home fr. 
d. * HAUHGSSHOYansOusr zi Quir 8 $Q s pe, 
Malai, K. 1: 463, 


Toddy brewed from germinated paddy in Pots, 
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roasted on spits.* The cultivators—who were much we 
called the Vellalas—lived in houses thatched wita ca Jans 
or in high mansions which had cultivated gar ons an i 
spacious flower gardens all round. Their diet consis ec ) 

well-cooked rice, vegetables and fruits.t The her smen s 
houses were straw-thatched and raised on short pi ns 
Their doors were low and made of tats, In their yards slep 


aripis Csrepor@arapn@enp.” 
ts Rare Sag Porunar, 1: 105. 
Fine large pieces of fat meat roasted on iron spikes. 
e or (ga»páarüpaic B .” : 
p tdm emn Mad. Kai, 1: 141. 
| Beautiful rice cooked with fatted meat. 
1 C agir GL on aisina ay@u_aCawig 
wear user Hor enr sm MUL enu d 
Seri Soup esf) wer eG ec fo 
qp arc asa ar GPs tor uiui 


SMmYpHianrcops wool avoir ups 
Braams Quan eor gu ampi pat 
Louda quotes us b Geiler 
. . TE 
QoSer dump Germen sadi . 
Perumpán, ll: 353—356, 359—362, 


If you stop in the grove-dwelling cultivators’ houses 
thatched with the strong withered leaves of the cocoanut 
palm (woven into cadjans), the front yard of which is 
planted with turmeric and provided with a fragrant 
garden, and if you have no relish for the big pulpy jak 
fruit hanging in cluster, the ripe whitish banana the 
bunches of which hang down through their weight, the 
tender fruit of the round stemmed palmyra palm and 
many other sweet things, you will eat ripe yams with the 
leaves of the chémbu (Caladium nympheei-folium.) 
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cattle, goats and sheep.* Their women, who wore their 


hair in graceful waves, churned butter and carried the 


butter-milk in pots for sale.t The men bartered ghee © 


© @rbemud 
Os be» pair u$ b Osha Ps ssa) 
s Da» m euis s 50 $ 525a 9 
eam s Gar mer Aree mam OU ep sor 
QsGi rid GerQss Gai sip Ad 
Gar Gps & i yo»a Quir Q Garer tar Q e 4s; 
WO por Cael Quguu@aariy .” 
Perumpin, 11: 148—154, 
The hamlet where there are huts with thicket-fringed entran- 
ces, rope-made doors and cord-worked bedsteads, covered 
with varagu straw, and with watchand ward kept by 
him who sleeps on the hide of the he-goat,— where in the 
front yard are driven short stakes to which are attached 
long tethering ropes—where under the fences fastened 
with thorny twigs lie drooping headed sheep and white 
goats—and where there is an abundance of dung. 
“Nigri $5 Gurefiuampg 
wran iof i cir eor S DL PONS 
tje»muie»u Si sult sexi) ent) sili gy 
uet emisse SOF mL ig if g) 
prenont mm sen on Quels 
Bae» sy uera srp pueia 
4 Gs d aaro. Sob Sem! wear,” 
Perumpán, ll: 156—162. 
The cow-herdess, with beautiful dark body, earlobes 
dangling through the weight of the ear rings, shoulders 
smooth like the bamboo stem and short wavy hair, who, 
pulling the strings of the churner which creates a sound 
resembling the growl of a leopard, stirring the sweet 
curds the creamy surface of which is marked with air 
globules like the white crests of the mushroom, skim- 
ming the foamy cream and setting the (butter milk) pot 
which has a speckled mouth on a pad of flowers on the 
head, sells fresh butter milk, 
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for paddy and cattle, and amused themselves by playing 

on the flute. * Their food consisted chiefly of tinai rice 
and milk. + The Kuravasor hillmen lived in houses : a c M 
with straw which had porticoes supported y MÀ 
pillars. Cart wheels and ploughs were placed agains Mi 
walls, f Around their houses would be seen flour grin IE 
and aval-making mill stones, sugar cane presses, paddy 


NND 
* See supra, chap. iv, p. 149, note t b. 


t e wpaniaCsrant Gd b scr 
esf qn Dor Ges eam ig. cor Awmi Cicer or 
uot . ; ar ” 
5 terere) urQar@n Gua 
vem Perumpán : ll; 166—168. 


If yow stop in the village of herdsmen whose lips are 
contorted (by habitual whistling) you will receive wi 
milk, cooked tinai grain, like unto a swarm of the tiny 
young of the crabs. 


E Lig. isan g SON GT esge- aper do l 
afl pag sia Yoon ue phor isis l 
Greer. Amar Qur@ ssiiaueni A f 
QO nens qe»sesor Gsm f) 
UGE erer Sg urbe conus . 
ies sores S. 
saaa fata OSE Ibid, I: 186—191. 


In the hillmen’s hamlets, there are beautiful habitations 
thatched with (varagu) straw, which in effect look i e 
clouds outspread in the winter sky, each habitation 
being provided with a front yard where stand ay ma e 
granaries like unto a herd of she-elephants, with porticoes 
where there are grinding stones which resemble the fect 
of the elephant and with a smoke coloured shed of which 
the surrounding wall is wasted by stout cart:wheels an 


ploughs leaning against it. 
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fishers lived in low huts made of jungle sticks and thatched 
with grass, over which pumpkin and gourd creepers were 
a. “ymmaCaiis aal gis iahh made to grow. * Their yards were strewn with nets and. 
^ em Gejl ueidessuurQ." fish baskets. Their diet was generally rice gruel, which 
Perumpán : ll; 225—226, they drank out of cups made of palmyra leaves (pilá).f 

They freely indulged in toddy which they drank with 
burnt fish.t The Védar or huntsmen lived in grass 


granaries and children’s push-carts. * Their chief diét 
consisted of rice, boiled pulses and cooked fowlt The 


* 


The sound of the pestle poundin ice i 
g aval rice in the f 
yard of the round roofed shed thatched with new straw. 
b. '*eewfiGukiss &Qaar@uwn ier 


GSO pis sQs&Gu upwud geral p . C “Cap Be» S y Gh erem Gar a avr (5 

Geneseo sC rig seep STOPP DS sGrmuCawisgs 

pest Aqai séeüqtarás GA ide» pé ribera ywy err feo," 

QI epi. -  Perumpan, ll: 263 —265. 
Ibid, 11; 245—249, The nest-like hut with low eaves. built with jungle posts 


planted promiscuously (under the rafters), with bamboo 
laths spread over in rows and fastened with the fibre of 
ofthe screw pine and thatched with küsa (mána) grass. 


lidded Openings on the to ; ` ec : ; . 

I pand which, being made of 66 Lasse RI teet nig aui 5 Ceo — 
undecaving wood, have lasted long, do tower, and where ave»anura hA weal ge sipera c 
children’s push carts made by young carpenters (are 


ibo emu ure o yaran pie 

C. "efr Rvs Gt CET aibLI teo Meesesese isses sect adea seeneaeee 
edu: w@ewuens Spr es 2" Qua gar." 

Ibid, Il : 260-261. 


Smoke (coted sugar houses where the juice of the sugar 
ne ts pressed) by ever noisy cane-mills and e - 
€d and crystallised into sugar. vaporat 


d. Kurun., v. 6l. 
Fa. "euni sroram er æ par alor &Q err ei 9 


Ibid, ll: 274—283. 

If you stop in the hamlet of the men who work with the 
fishing net, you will have toddy (brewed) from the 
beautiful gruelly porridge of uncleaned rice, cooled in an 
open vessel of palmyra leaf. 

b. ** Ggsear(peóens Wey pss Q muss 

aamacy wren Aunar erm m - 

: : smagsrvomer samadur@,” i i 
ALDA yapisi uwah Cirupin, H; 193—195. 


flex sone eps pOusgGali .” White rice well cleaned with pounders set with iron rings, 
. Ibid, II: 193196, cooked and served with curried crabs and vegetables. 
You will have sweet savoury food being an ad-mixture Pa Secs bib. Su 
of the small boiled grains of the short-stalked varagu somber e Gon seri s gy Quasi 
and of good boiled pulses, Perumpan, 1l: 281-282 
b. . c e. . Oy | - . 
Star gists Quoi Ja 9 | When tired, you will have fl avoured toddy with half dried 
weer Qu tear Ber an AG Qu proli." f b.  opou@G us pe ............. 
Ibid, ll : 254— 256, anbgep e (Gse)." . 
You will have white rice earned by industrious labourers Cirupán, Il: 159—163. 


_ together with fried meat of the domestic hen. Well fermented toddy with roasted tank fish, 
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thatched houses in which were stored bows, arrows in 
quivers and other weapons. Their houses were fenced 
round with sharp and thorny sticks and were guarded by 
fierce dogs attached to iron chains.* Their diet consis- 
ted of red-coloured rice, beef and other kinds of meat. 
The flesh of the iguana was considered a delicacy.+ They 
had a strong inclination for toddy which they often 
obtained in exchange for stolen cattle. + The women of 


*€ sruger gs Bu sto sy ors afuera 

easnGanées awit Stevaenriler 

gent SG ger Le»raju smaésanyesQur@ 

60659 sat Seren D ue sts 

Qant scum S5 grsremqym EGEE 

eurigper Cad é pAr du cenu .” 

Perumpán, ll: 121—126. 

(The huntsmen's stronghold has) spacious houses where 
bows and arows lie about, high ramparts covered with 
uka grass, porticoes on round pillars on which hang 
quivers with arrows—the notched ends of which re- 
semble the honeycombs found on the hills—and the 
ludi drum, houses unapproachably guarded by chained 
dogs and having a courtyard or garden surrounded by a 
live thorny fence and a defensive jungle. 

*€ saw alter Qm evedlcir Q eaae ips Qm cir i 
Gud sig varai wba 
ampere uris gauda Qr pub ui grs St.” ~ 
Perumpin, ll: 130—133, 

You will have in every house the red coloured boiled 
grains of rice grown in high lands, together with a dish 
of the red meat cf the iguana big with ova like unto 
chank beads—-which was the game of dogs, 

. §Csarrusmrert sg yrmyse 

eran 55.4) 5 paQ@sran (Qsrtsvé fl 

Yaa@ sare car Gap cilug 9 

Lane venga Los aD en. (desig. ."' ` 

Perumpán, I]: 140—143. 

Entering the guarded realms of unfriendly kings, driving 
their cattle in the morning, exchanging them for toddy, 
drinking what of home-brewed liquor (is prepared from 


paddy) and goes by the name of toppi and slaughtering 
in the open a fat bull. 
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the Védar class also used as diet a grain called grass rice 
which they dug up from the ground, and salted meat.* 
Even in the present day during times of scarcity, the poor 
people of Delft dig up grass roots called musirai arisi and 
eat them boiled or roasted, 


The people, to whatever class or tribe they belonged, 
were very hospitable and guests were entertained with 
honour, and respect. 7 That hospitality was considered 
one of the chiefest of the virtues can be inferred from the 
fact thatthe poet Tiruvalluvar allotted one chapter of 
his Kural in praise of it.t 


Men and women wore their hair long, applied oil and 
combed it smooth. Women either wore it in plaits 


* gau pup" Saps@ar 
ganut sardar Dall r Asie wy. 
WEAvéssrtoou uif apy 
Birjin idu Qarsirué od put 
U s. Len Ger yapsse ." 
Perumpin, ll : 91—94 & 100. 
Grass seeds without separating the sand and stones in them 
are cooked (and eaten) with salted meat by the white 
: teethed Eyina women, who, with crow-bars having . 
chisel-like lips and faultlessly round and strong handles 
begirt with iron bands on their heads, dig up ant-hills 
and in turning up clods of earth are be-smeared with 
the dust of the black-soiled Karampai (hard and sterile 
land) and gather grass seeds from the ant-chambers. 
ta “gadar gd SGt gal gy ái." 
Narrinai, v. 142. 
She is delighted at the coming of a guest though it be at 
night, 
b. “Saig Agiy pro 0 QugGiCsr e mscr .”’ 
Narrinai, v. 221. 
My big shouldered lass who is delighted on entertaining , 
guests. 
Kural, chap, ix, 
21 
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(single or five) which they allowed to hang on their backs, 
or in tufts (konde), in the shape of a plantain bud.* 


* a 


6 Greiner) Su Aaoi spasrips 
Seren NE SEMHE wipes eti 


Oem one ce esr sovoseescoesssoeooveon 


vend ma) a mesi. orumi @E;euWer .” 
| Kurifici, l1: 107, 108, 110, 112. 
In the regularly oiled copious curly black hair redolent, of 
the cooling fragrant pomade applied, and of the excellent 
perfume of the aromatic dark core of the aloes-wood 
(aghil) burnt for smoke-drying the tresses. 
9 dceoswerer Yor sod yp Ap ups sus 


Qrip gens wae. ." 
Cirupán, 11 : 191-192. 
The bracelet wearing woman whose plaited hair like unto 
the proboscis of a she-elephant, falls on her slender 
back. 
“burar ssa 3 ."" 
Kurifici, 1: 139. 
Praising the choice beauty of us who wear the hair in five 
different modes. 


, * eect uie), guum gy ior iua .” 


Ciupin, l: 60. 
Salt selling-women who move about wearing their hair in. 
five different modes. 


E mamasagis moo serm) .” 
Akam., v. 48. 
You (maiden) whose hair is divided into five different 


modes (plaits). 


« arwy s ar pe»ar Qus s arapapeos 


Quadwer wahr Guire 
Narrinai, v. 225. 
The plump and pointed bud of the flower produced by 
` the Plantain tree resembling the hair knot of a slender 
maiden, , 


, SQugeadlar aft. emeresgé aisa 


Garergapas Quei l’ 
Mad. Kafi., 11; 408-409, 


Ripe old jadies who had their white grey hair tied behind 
in a tuft, 
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After a bath the hair was dried with the fragrant- smoke 
of the aghil,* which became an important article of 
commerce, other nations as far as Egypt and Rome, 
having adopted its use. Jasmine and other sweet-smell- 
ing flowers were daily tied round the hair. t Indeed 


* a, “ simon ns seins wewesl 
siue Sa gaid sVr 
srypGawbyeos Gercf e.” 
Kurifici, H: 108—110. 
Applying the cooling fragrant pomade and separating the 
hair with the fingers to remove its wetness and smoke- 
drying it with the excellent fumes of the aromatic dark- 
coloured core of the aloes-wood (aghil). 
b. § gayaw SAS sauber ise.” 
Cirupin, 1; 263. 
The beautiful soft hair spread out to be fumigated by the 
smoke of the aloes-wood (aghil). 
ta. “Sue Se wiyswip 
ei Bram aa Garang Spila 
Mad. K4i., Il: 561-562. 
Tying round the hair-knots. wreaths of white flowers 
looking like bands, as it were, of frozen water, with the 
result that the expanse of heaven was redolent of their 
perfume. 
b. “usCangder warum Qare»g Quab 
Quad apéSiásaf sr Qup&sug. .”” 
Kurifici, ll: 103.104, 
Round our slim dark tufts of hair on the top of our heads 
gracefully winding several beautiful flower-wreaths 
of different colours. 
c. *' AaSqated Qui gra opos? 
ATONE i.e eflTor(ss aS wed gers .”” 
Narrinai, v, 361. 
(The chief) wore the fragrant jasmine flowers of minute 
petals ; and the young.men (soldiers, who acccompanied 
him) also wore them. 
d. “glua a.&serenb Qupd teris 
Gpe»sus)ip Carms.” 
Narrinai, v. 260. 
Wreath of open flowers artistically worn to adorn the 
well-grown hair. 
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flowers played an important part in the social and the 
religious life of the rich as well as of the poor. Flowers 
were Offered tothe gods and adorned their places of 
worship. Flower garlands were worn by men and 
women round their necks; fiowers in vases decorated 
their homes; different and vari-coloured flowers repre- 
sented the different actvities of the soldiers and also 
feelings of love and hatred. * Even the elephants, 


* oa CLr we rig." 
Tirumu, 1: 188. 
Offering good and strongly fragrant flowers. 
b. “2 @au uepl so c." 
Ibid, 1: 241. 
Strewing many red-coloured flowe. 
€, § QuGigsersendS 5 m6 ger on teo 
o upaupég sare sr." 
Ibid, Il : 236-237. 
Cutting big fresh oleander garlands and others of gocd 
fresh flowers, into equal lengths, and hanging them out 
to swing and to present an incomparable sight. 
d. **(gevaieri apd waders wilt 
arpia Gp Gemsqp Et 
ue yeCsreng Nem sQurclé n 
Cilap. Canto, v, Il: 191—193. 
Beamy with the garlands made of the flowers of home- 
grown mullai (Jasminum tricho-tomum), Arabian Jas- 
mine (Jasminum Sambac) and lruvádchi Jasmine, the 
water lily grown in pots and the sweet-smelling red 
water-lily (nymphaea ororata), of which beetles are fond. 
e. The following flowers were worn by soidiers :— 
1, Those who successfully removed the enemy's cattle wore 
the wreaths of the vedchi flower (Ga 9. ixora coccinea). 
- Those who recovered the cattle removed by the enemy 
wore karandai (s75€»7—ocimum basilicum). | 
. Those who prosecuted war wore vaiici (arcs), 
. The defenders wore kátici (57:5. -holoptelea integrifolia). 
. The defenders of a fort wore nocci (Qsr&&. .vitex 
trifolia). 
- Those who seized the enemy's fort wore uiifiai (2 Panes 
~—Illecebrum lanatum.) i 
. The warriors wore tumbai (4»:2e»U— phlomus Indica). 
- The conquerors wore vágai (&/re»a.  albizzia lebbele). 


[Contd] 


om A wah N 
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chariots and horses which went to war were decorated 
with flowers and garlands, i 


Sandal, black paste and kunkumam were the sub- 
stances with which the forehead mark was made, and 
these continue to be so used to the present day. The 
women of 1800 years ago were no whit behind those of 
their sex of the present day both in the art of adorning 
their person as well as in the use of scents and 
cosmetics. * Betel chewing was a common habit even in 


f. The following flowers represent the different feelings of 
love :— 
a. Union— vénkai (kino, pterocarpus bilobus), kurifici (calo- 
phyllum inophyllum) and kántal (gloriosa superba). 


b. Separation—kurá (webera corymbosa), mara (eugenia 
_ racemosa). - 


c. Waiting—kullai (tulasi, ocymum sanctum), mullai (Jas- 
minum trichotomum), tónri (gloriosa superba) and 

l pidavam. 

d. Discord,—lotus, water lily (nymphoea rubra) and kuvalai 
(pontedaria). 


e. Commiseration— neytal (nymphoea alba), tálai (pandana 
oderatissima), mundakam (lotus) and adampam. 
* a, ur 
wexr&auwip thos Gase er sip ." 
Mad. Kai, ll : 446-447. 


The perfume of the scents used by the women diffusing 
as far as the street. 
b. “saGa@a assergSenr@en_w 
CTS SWOT CME EES ODS 
Quer gy bsclliam sup yonsw@uu ." 


Mad. Kai, Il; 552—554, 


To make the perfume of the fragrant ointment applied to 
work into the beautiful long tresses, to pulverize and 
prepare musk and sandalwood (for cosmetics) and to 
fumigate clothes of fine thread with fragrant smoke. 
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those early days. Arecanutin several forms, chunam 
and spices were added as condiments.« 


Men and women wore garments only from below the 
waist; the upper part of the body was bare, except on 
festive occasions when they covered themselves with 
transparent silks and muslins. Cloth woven from cotton 
yarn, dyed and undyed, in different patterns, as well as 
silk and wool raiments, t were in use. Cotton cloths 

pe 
+ “uartOsrg Ins sst ge sereni 
e»s rui ESEA m ii us wsrd 
E@OsrpWaWert Garasa miari” 
Mad. Kái , Il: 399—401. 


The sellers of aromatic powder, so fine as to be easily 
:wafted by the wind like the filaments of flowers, andthe 
pounding of which is done by a band of experienced 
hands, those who sell both the sweet, moist, tender 
green arecanut prepared with the inspissated esence of 
ebony—a preparation which helps to beautify the body — 
,and the leaves of the long and mature betel-creeper, and 
the sellers of lime obtained by calcining shells. 


t a “sisar 

pen apr acf aane) ." 

Puram., v. 392, Il: 14 & 15, 
Ciad in cloth woven of fine thread and with border marked 

straight. 
b. "ocup spo odh pub (5,5 8 pred goo 
s Qpad ará srar.” 
: Cilap. Canto, v, ll: 16 & 17. 


Silk weavers who do exquisitely fine work (with the 
needle) in the manufacture of cloths out of silk thread, 
the hair of rats and cotton yarn. 
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with silk borders, and muslins interwoven with pearls 
were not unknown.* "The women painted the upper part 
of their bodies with sandalwood paste or kunkumam; they 
then drew upon their persons devices of leaves ani flowers 


called toyil (6,5496), or they strewed the pollen of the 


véngai flower (pterocarpus bilobus) on the paste before it 
became dry.t Both sexes adorned their persons with 


eee 


* See Supra, chap. iv, p. 134, note *£ & p. 135. 
toa, “AGiBeys Osriwle Gia ap .” 
Narrinai, v. 225, ll: 6-7, 
The beautiful toyyil-painted (= streaked with perfumed 
unguents) breasts of her who wears faultless jewels. 


b. eer 
BHEBOON EAU YH Caji siwa 
Quai ug Gert sQuué Cora @er 
GIB lero? Qari. AMAwert 
Cawens parr s cu. 


Tirumu., 11: 32—36. 


To the young breasts like unto thc globular flower-bud of 
the silk cotton tree (Bombax gossypinum) applying the 
fine coloured sandalwood paste, which is prepared by 
the triturition of a block of its fragrant hard core, with 
the result that the application appeared as it were one 
done with the sweet smelling flowers of the maruta tree 
(Terminalia alata) and strewing over this (while yet 
moist) the filaments of the flower of the kino tree 
(Pterocarpus bilobus). 


€. f*egauib aeui Gus O sr Gerapfg." 
Cilap. Canto ii, 1: 29. 


Drawing designs of sugar canes and cre pers on the broad 
shoulders (with sandal-unguent). 
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ornaments made of gold and silver, of beads, corals and 
chanks and of pearls and precious stones.* Large 
quantities of beads made of glass, coral, cornelian and 
agate, with holes pierced for stringing, and broken pieces 
of glass and chank bangles found at Kantaródai and 
other places,t go to prove the great popularity of these 
irinkets among the common people. Necklaces made of 
gold and rings set with stones were worn by the 


* a. CC ue» ome DGOLTe» peream gy.” 
Porunar. 1: 30. 
Ear-lobes swinging with the weight of the beautiful 
ear-rings, 
b. 5n Ser aicoa gemma ffl cir wn %v 
am esrafi yos sQur® urg ef uenf uj," 
Ibid, Il: 161-162. 


A gold necklet of delicate workmanship. the parts of 
which are not strung on a thread but linked together— 
for the dame with the lyre, to be worn with lustrous 


pearls. 


ce “souba pusr a Sara Sen ." 
Mad. Ki. 1; 704. 


Glittering Jewels of unalloyed gold set with precious 
stones. 


d. '*apere»s erubuflater (ung ," , 
Ned. Våd., 1: 142. 


With bangles made of right whorled chanks on the forearm. 
e. “Care daiga .'" 
Kurun., vv : 11 & 31. 


Bright bracelets made by cutting chanks. 
f. “QeaadS rpOsrafgQw OrmCapdaraaw ." 
Ned, Vad., 1: 144, 


Red coloured (coral) rings worn on fair fingers. 


t Nagadipa, J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi. 
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opulent;* the breasts of princesses were profusely 
covered with jewellery from the throat to the waist. The. 
earlobes were weighted with such heavy jewellery that 
hanging and elongated lobes were greatly esteemed aa 
assets of beauty.t . 


The Tamil names kulai and todu, now applied for ear 
ornaments made of gold or even of precious stones, sug- 
gest the very ancient and prehistoric times when leaves 
and flowers were worn. The habit of small girls wearing 
a leaf shaped pendant. made of silver or gold and of 
women wearing an ornament called mekalai round their. 
waists, is reminiscent of the times when they wore only 
leaves to cover their nakedness. Some of the kings 
of Ceylon beginning with Saiga Tissa i, were of such 
mixed Naga and Tamil origin that they were. called 


© Qurag@@QrwoQuidlégs seb Gua Sarge,” 
Mad, Kas. 1: 719.. 
Beautiful rings (set with stones) which are full of glitter in 
being made of gold. 
+ «€ Qs@éirent Gmy star sO semóqmmu sem | 
arywp uxtp Su ad ge ip arg.” . 
Ned. Våd., Il: 139-140, 
Earlobes somewhat elongated by the weight of.the ear 
studs shedding abundant lustre, but which fit well in the 
small ear holes. 


. * Gyeirera»s uiae .” 


++ 
E 


Tirumu,, Il: 145-146. 
Girdle (mékalai) of delectable brightness. 7 
b. (€ ewig Guuerear uvery.” 
Porunar, ! : 39, 
. Girdle composed of several strings of precious stones like 
unto a swarm of (diverse coloured) beetles. 


32 
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Lambakannas, on account of the heavy jewellcry they 
wore in their ears. The statue of a king, which is carved 
on a rock at Weligama and called by the people Kushta 
Raja, must be that of one of these Lambakannas, as 
would be seen from the elongated earlobes and the heavy 
ear ornaments that are made to rest on his shoulders. 
Just as the Tamils hal the head of a fish (waraq@omp 
—Makarakku]ai) represented in their jewellery, the Nágas 
had the hood of a cobra represented in theirs. Among 
the Nagas, the symbol of the cobra was in common use a8 
a favourite ornament. It formed the drop of an earring, 
the clasp of a necklace and bracelet, the decoration of a 
lady’s belt, the support of a lamp, the royal crest, and the 
emblem emblazoned on the royal standard and on the 
soldier's scabbard, ` An ear ornament in the form of the 
hood of a cobra can be seen on the statue of Vattagámini in 
the rock temple at Dambulla. A similar ornament, but 
smaller in size called * nágapadam is still worn by Tamil 
women along the Western coast. A head dress resembling 
the hood of the cobra is even now worn by tha novitiates 
for the Upasampada ceremony, a fact which proves that 
the earliest Buddhist monks were recruited from among 
the Nagas. 


Women enjoyed great freedom and liberty. Young. 


men and women met each other freely in pleasure gar- 
dens, in groves and in the fields where the girls were 


engaged in guarding the crop. They fell in love and 


later married with the consent of the parents.* This 
form of marriage, known among the Aryans as Gandharva 


* See TolkAppiyam, Porulatikáram; lrayanár Akapporul; 
Akepporul Vilakkam and other Tamil works on Akapporul. 
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Vattagámini 
from the Rock Temple at Dambulla ' 
(Insert Head enlarged) 
[Photo by John & Co., Kandy. 
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was called kalavu, and appears to have been widely 
adopted among the Tamils. The secret meetings of the 
lovers, their feelings when they became separated from 
each other and even the degradiug and contumelious artifices 
adopted by disappointed lovers are vividly portrayed in 
most of the ancient. Tamil classics. The theme of love, 
(akapporul), formed a part of the earliest Tamil grammars. 
Arjuna, the Pandava hero, met the Naga princess, Chit- 
rángadai, walking about in her pleasure-garden un- 
attended ;—a circumstance which received special mention 
in the hands of the Aryan author of the Mahábbárata. 
Women received as much encouragement as men in the 
matter of education. Some of the best poems— mostly 
heroic—found scattered among the several anthologies of 
the third Sangam are by Tamil poetcases. The women 
of the Pana tribe known as vraliyar, used to dance in 
the presence of, and compose extempore verses in praise. 
of, their munificent patrons. Ouvaiyar, the authoress of 
the collection of moral aphorisms, which still forms one of 
the subjects of instruction in every Tamil school, was a 
woman of the Pána tribe, Out of the 200 names of poets 
mentioned as those who composed the verses collected in 
Kuruntogai, thirty at least appear to be those of women. 
Perunkópendu was the wife of a reigning Pandya, Adi 
mantaiyár was a Chola princess, Nannágaiyár, Kuramagal 
Ila veyini, Mineri Tándalár and Kiran Eyittiyanár appear 
to be names of women belonging to tho Naga, Kurava, 
Paratava and Véda tribes respectively, 


The kings, princes and chiefs were patrons of litera- 
ture and music; poets and minstrels flocked to their 
Courts for the purpose of singing their praises and recei- 
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ving presents, which included elephants and chariots.* 
Most of the Tamil works now extant, of the period 
of the third Sangam, are poems composed in praise 
of royal and wealthy patrons. Cirupánárrupadai one of 
the ten Idylls, isa work of that nature composed in 
praise of one Nalliyakódan, a Naga king of North 
Ceylon. In the anthological work, Puranánüru, there 
are several poems sung in praise of one Kumanan a 
munificent Chief of Kudiraimalait Tamil poetry was 
of three kinds, Iyal, Isai and Nádagam (Classical, lyric 
and dramatic). Lyrical and dramatic poetry were sung 
to music. The tunes were called pan (wa) and were 
known by different names. It is said that there were 


* a. E DOULE gags me»L 8a Gus (Q 
tu. Ljesr T G angi Ouiiima Qara (aer s 
STOMA wer coaw b mg Ss q." 
Porunar, ll : 125—127. 
Saying " you had better have male and female elephants 
and baby elephants of shambling gait and having legs 
like unto a tudi drum;" and presenting one after another 
whatever he had a mind t» give such as chariots, raiment, 
jewellery, etc., according to his estimate of my wants. 
b. “ors 
amsar Gur yem cured 
VE BUNGE ppt ip. 
wilara." 
Perumpán 11 : 487—490. 
Presenting a golden chariot to which are attached four 
(black) horses with white manes, looking like chanks in 
a-dark blue ocean. 
€, '*.o Gees à yrd yE aat wi scp 
an curé mne qu 
urQstásqsam er auem res." 
Puram., v. 240. 
Aay Andiran who gave without stinting horses trained to 
war, elephants and chariots with profitable lands and 
villages to poets. 


t Puram., vv: 158—165. 
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105 different pans or tunes of which 61 were in vogue 
during the time of Saint Sambhandar.* His dévárams 
sung to 23 different pans, are still extant. With the 
introduction into Tamil land of North Indian or Aryan 
tunes, during the time of the later Pallavas and the 
Chólas, the practice of the Tamil pans began to disap- 
pear; they would have been altogether forgotten but for 
the ‘Dévarams.’ But the times have so changed that 
even dévárams, which were originally composed to the 
tune of Tamil pans, are now sung to north Indian or 
hybrid tunes. It is the duty of some Tamil musician 
to conserve the few remaining pure Tamil pans by set- 
ting them to music and by publishing their notes for the 
edification of future generations and for the glorifica- 
tion of ancient Tamil music. Music was produced from 
stringed instruments akin to the lyre and the violin 
(called 'Yál") of which there were four varieties ;t 
they were played to the accompaniment of different sized — 
drums. t For some reason, now unknown, the ‘Yá’ 
has disappeared. Descriptions of these instruments can 


* CgQp aGy srCograrn Gudar wr uwani 
Dévaram, Sambhandar’s, Tirukalumalam, v. 11. 
To the 61 tunes (pans) of the lyrical Tamil. 
+ a The four kinds of stringed instruments were :— 
1. Périyal (Gufluri?) of 21 strings 
2. Makara Yå! (wsrwry) of 17 strings 
3. Sakóda Yál (eGarccur 2) of 16 strings 
4. Seakstti Yal (Qe&Q src yury) of 7 strings. 
Flutes or pipes were made of bamboo, sandalwood, brass, 
redwood and ebony. l 
1 b. Drums were of 30 different varieties and size and were 


+ 
known by different names. E 
For a fuller description of these musical instruments, 


See Cilap. Canto, iii, pp. 81—87. 
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be found in some of the ancient Tamil Classics. * The 
Nágasuram or pipe now used by the Tamil musicians 
appears from its name to have been borrowed from the 
Nagas. A similar instrument, but in a less developed 
state is also used by the Sinhalese musicians. In the 9th 
century A.D., a part of Jaffna was colonised by the musical 
Pana tribe, but. with the disappearance of their musical 
instrument the *Yál, their music too has disappeared. 
The only indigenous musical instrument now available in 
Jaffna is the ‘udukku,’ which can be seen in the hands of 
mendicant pandárams; but this too is fast vanishing 
through non-usage. Dancing was indulged in by the people 
for their own enjoyment; f there were professional 
dancers among the people of the Pána tribe who perfor- 
med for the amusement of kings, chiefs and wealthy 
patrons. f Dancing was also indulged in by certain 
classes of people in praise and in propitiation of the 
deities. t The degree of perfection to which music and 


* Tirumuru, ll 140—142; Porunar, 11: 5.20, 63; Cirupán, 
H : 34—36; Cilap; Canto, iii, Arangérru Kadai. f 
t a. *€ gree all cer 
Seopucai gage Sipar® we allt 
yas Sie»ruer Fi si 
ib (1p haar Cop i i . 
Narrinai, v. 138. 

. The ancient village in which the noise made by dancing 
women wearing gold girdles of delicate workmanship, 
is like unto the sound of dashing billows. 

b. “gydag wsard ser 
Spader m Luwar og @ p 
garinas wis Sepp aJ cir," 
Mad, Kai., ll: 327— 529, 

The extensive village which has broad streets resonant 
with the music of drums through constant performance 
of festivals, in which are performed dances known by 
the names of Tunankai and Kuravai. {Contd.J 
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dancing had attained during the early centuries of the 
Christian era can easily be inferred from a careful perusal 
‘of the Tamil Epic, Cilappadikáram, and of its com- 
mentary. l 


How far the people of Ceylon had, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, advanced in the allied 
sciences of Astronomy and Astrology can be gauged from: 
the fact that the sciences have made no progress since. 
This knowledge was confined to a class of people called 
astrologers and the development of the science has long 
been stationary for want of munificent patrons. The 
astrologers in those days east their owncalendars marking 
the auspicious times for the benefit of their patrons who 
consulted them as @ceasion demanded; no work of any 
kind was commenced or a journey started except at an 
auspicious moment. These calendars are now computed 
by a few, printed and sold; the village astrologer has 
therefore lost his custom. But horoseopists still flourish 
and the number of persons who pin their faith on horos- : 
copes increases with the prosperity of the country. There 
were in use appliances and devices to measure time. A 
naligei vattil, a cup which sank in water exactly in a 
naligai (24 minutes) was in common use among the 


c. " eer furi 
Gargagiaa ujGoará gu) Oswas 
wr Sstsccn pu Sigs.” . 

Cilap. Canto, xvii, p. 401. 
Let the god, whom we worshipped by thus dancing the 
Kuravai dance, remove all ills from our cattle. 
(For a description of dancing in ancient times and for the 

names of the many dances, see Cilap. pp. 63—81.) 
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medical practitioners.* The ordinary people computed 
time by the length of the shadows. In cities and palaces 
men were engaged to. proclaim the: hours of day and‘ 
night.t 


What was the earliest language spoken by the people 
of Ceylon? A language is invariably known from the 
name of the country in which it is spoken or from the 
name of the people who inhabit it, and thus a knowledge 
of the country is necessarily, indispensable to form a con- 
ception of its language. However, there are exceptions 
to this rule, as there are certain instances where a 
country and its people are primarily known by the 
language, and there are some languages which have no 
connection at all with the names of the people who speak 


* a. 5 da smbiaser on Sts Qaar Dargis,” 
. Mullai., 1, 58. 


Telling the hour by means of horological cups kept in 
cauldrons of water. 


b. “standanverign acre vamawere 
rvs gO ser Canta gy orar,” 
Kamban, Kirkilapadalam, v. 63. 
(The day was so dark that) it was impossible to dis- 


tinguish morning from evening, except with the aid of 
horological cups (used for meosuring time.) 


ta. * abr éacir cn Goan ast.” 
Akam. v. 43. 
Those who count hours by horological cups. 
b. © Qarsar(arupggar £5 acrem ofc 
uir usi atre cay," 
Mant, Canto, vii. ll: 64—65. 


Those who proclaim the hours in the palace of the king, 
by measuring time with cups in water. 


c t Qur sors s fun Qundiun iom ser," 
Mullai., 1, 55. 
Those who correctly compute the time by the sun. 
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them or of their countries. The name Lanká, applied to 
Ceylon, had rot the remotest connection with its people 
or with the language spoken by them. The name Ilam 
which was also given to Ceylon, has some affinity with its 
earlier language E]u. The Island must have been called 
İlam because E]u was spoken there; or perhaps the 
language was called E]u because it was spoken in flam. 
'l'he name Ílam was undoubtedly given to Ceylon by the 
Tamils, her neighbours. Was it because E]u was spoken 
there or was it because Ceylon was famous for the pro- 
duction of gold and toddy, which in Tamil are synonyms 
for jlam? Elu was the language of the common people 
and therefore the name ‘ İlam’ must have been given to 
Ceylon by the Indians. As Ceylon afterwards became 
famous for its gold and its toddy, the word ‘flam’ later 
became a Tamil word (an re Gui) to designate gold or 
toddy metonymically. flam has no root in the Tamil langu- 
age which can mean either gold or toddy. Elu was only a 
spokea dialect and had not reached a state of development 
sufficient to produce any literature in that language. Tamil 
was, therefore, the Court language. The poets, kings 
and pandits cultivated it for literary purposes. Tamil 
continued to be the Court language of Ceylon kings 
for several cen‘uries. Even after the adoption of Sinha- 
lese in Court, Tamil was not despised as Tamil poets 
and pandits often flocked to the court of a earned | 
Sinhalese king. It appears that Sarajóti Malai, a Tamil 
work on astrology received the imprimatur of a Sinhalese 
king even so late as the time of Pandita Parákrama 
Báhu IV. The Naga kings, as well as the Naga people 
appear to have excelled in Tamil literature. One Mudi 
Nágaráyar of Muriüciyür (perhaps a place engulfed by 
23 
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the sea) was a poet of the Second Tamil Sangam esta- 
blished at Kavádapuram and lived during the time of the 
Mahábhárata War, Several Nága poets graced the third 
Sangam, and the excellent Tamil verses composed by 
them are still extaut, and may be found scattered among 
the anthologies of the poems of the period.* One Pádan 
Dévan of flam enjoys the honour of having some of his 
compositions included in the anthologies.+ Cirupánárru- 
padai was composed by a poet called Nattattanár in praise 
of the Naga king, Nalliyakédan of Mántai (Mátota), who 
was also known as Óymán Nalliyakódan.t 


E]u, in its imperfeot state, could not stand the 
onslaught of Tamil, Pali and Sanskrit. The first of 
these languages was introduced into Ceylon at various 
times by invaders and immigrants. The latter two came 
in through the introduction of Buddhism. Vijaya and 
his followers could not have introduced into the Ielond a 
new language and imposed it upon the people. They and 
their descendants would have adopted the language pre- 
viously spoken in the Island, "There would have been an 
amalgamation of the original language with Tamil and 
the language of the few Kalinga immigrants who arrived 
in the Island, by the time Buddhism was introduced, 


* The following are some of the Nága poets, whose names 
are mentioned as the authors of several poems included in the 
anthological collections:— 

|. Attan ven Náganir. 2. Ver Náganár, the goldsmith, 
3. Pátan lia. Náganár, and 4. Marudan lla Náganár, all 
of Madura, 5. Nan Niganár of Vrichiyür, 6. Náganár of 
Vellaikudi, 7. Tinmati Nágan and 8. Pon Nagan. 

+ Kurun: v. 248; Akam vv, 88 and 337. 

ta Oymén (grex) is the shortened form of Óviyar man 
(gefuiwsr), the king of the Oviyar. 


To faee page 179.] 


An Upasampada Candidate 
[Photo by John & Co., Kandy, 
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Upon the introduction of copious Pali and Sanskrit works, 
a new language came into existence, with a ground work 
of E]u and Tamil and a superstructure of Pali and 
Sanskrit. Pali and Sanskrit were dead languages ; they, 
therefore, could not furnish the foundation of a living 
language, but were only instrumental in furnishing a 
voluminous vocabulary to the new language. In a similar 
manner were formed Malayalam and Telugu; from their 
copious vocabulary of Sanskritic words it is now almost 
impossible to trace their origin to Dravidian dialects. 
While the process of forming the Sinhalese nation was 
going on by the continual mixture of the Yakkhas, the 
Nagas, the Tamils and the Kaliügas, the Sinhalese 
language tuo was growing and expanding. That the 
earliest Sinhalese and the earliest converts to Buddhism 
were the Nágas can be seen from the dress worn even at 
the present day by a candidate for the Upasampada 
ceremony. Although severa! centuries have passed since 
the introduction of Buddhism to Ceylon, yet the dress 
worn by the ancient Nagas is still continued to be worn 
at the ordination ceremony, thus proving, as if from 
within, the nationality of the persons who first became 
Buddhist Monks. The Sinhalese language, which was in ` 
an infantile stage in the 3rd century B.C., as will be seen 
from the undeveloped phraseology used in the Cave 
inscriptions of that period, took about 1500 years to reach 
that degree of development which is necessary for the 
composition of literary works in that language, for the 
first work was composed in the reign of Lílávati, Thus 
it will be seen that the mixed population from Point- 
Pedro to Dondra Head known by the name of Sinhalam, 
with the exception of those living in the maritime 
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districts must have, during the early centuries ofthe 
Christian Era, spoken one language. This proposition is 
further supported by most of the place names in Jaffna 
which have an Elu or semi-Siühalese origin. * They 
became divided only when the Vannias came in and 
intervened between them. From that time the people in 
the North became estranged from their brethren in the 
Centre and the South and progressed altogether on Tamil 
lines, whereas the Siühalese grew into a new nation 
absorbing into themselves even the millions of pure 
Tamils who remained in Central aud Southern Ceylon 
after the Chóla power had declined,—a process which can 
be witnessed even today in the Western coast. The 
difference must have become accentuated after the down- 


fall of Buddhism in Southern India, and after a large. 


number of new Tamil colonists began to settle down in 
North Ceylon, for we find that even from the 10th to the 
15th century A.D, the Sinhalese element was so strong in 
the North that there were constant troubles between the 
Sinhalese and the Tamils in Jaffna.t It was about that 
period that the Tamils in the North began to grow so 
powerful as to challenge the right of the Sinhalese for 
dominion over the whole Island. 


It is supposed that there are no writings extant in 
India earlier than the Asoka inscriptions and none in 
Ceylon earlier than the Cave inscriptions aud that the 
people of India and Ceylon were not acquainted with 
writing of any nature, because they did not leave any rock 
inscriptions behind. The argument is also often 
advanced that the Indians were ignorant of painting and 


EE Place Names. 


t Y. V. M. pp: 13, 19, 25, & 33. 
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sculpture before the Greek invasions, because examples of 
such painting or sculpture are not now extant. Negative 
evidence such as. the absence of rock inscriptions, prove 
little or nothing. 

Tolkáppiyam, one of the earliest Tamil grammars 
which is considered by learned authorities to be anterior 
to Pánini's Sanskrit grammar, contains a chapter on 
letters and their forms. The sound form (olivadivu) and - 
the written form (varivadivu) are treated in that — 
chapter.* This grammar is said to have been composed 
about the end of the first Sangam or at the beginning of 
the second, and was the authority specially followed by 
the poets of the second:and the third Saigams. The first 
Sangam was at Southern Madurai, the earliest capital of 
the Pandyas, which was destroyed by the sea about 2400 
years before Christ. T There is not che slightest doubt 
that writing was in vogue in India and Ceylon for 
centuries before the advent of Vijaya to Ceylon, but as 
that writing was committed to palm-leaves they were not 
preserved for any length of time. That is how the Tamil 
works of the first and second Saüngams have been 
altogether lost. This is not in the least surprising when 
A 


Tolkáppiyam. Eluttu adikiram. 
See supra, chap: i, p: 42. 
** @ reos (1p (0505 Quin aidlaoz aexr á 5 7 (0557605 
srrcaw pw 9,55 sour SaapCars 
wor emi Quam as Gan eir Bear oor wrer gr evum oon if 
em resi Games. pitara apuu ora.” upisa 
Treatises on logic, painting and sculpture, yóga (philosophy), 
music, mathematics, alchemy, magic, architecture, virtue, 
poetry, overcoming the nature of the elements, water, 
soils, metals, (causing of) death, (acquiring of) wealth and 
many other subjects have been, alas! swept away and 
swallowed up by the sea, so completely that even their 
very traditional names have disappeared. 


++ od 
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we consider that some of the works that were extant in 
the l8th and l4th centuries are not now forthcoming. 
The Nágas who were living in Ceylon must also have 
committed their language to writing, but the absence of 
any of their ancient inscriptions does not at all prove 
that writing was unknown to them. Their language, as 
well as that of their neighbours the Yakkhas, was E]u, a 
Dravidian dialect intermixed with Tamil introduced by 
the Tamilian settlers from South India. The earliest 
characters known to us as used by them are those found 
in the Tónigala and other similar inscriptions. Mr. Parker 
discovered similar characters on pottery unearthed from 
the ruins of Tissamaharama and on bricks used in the 
building of the Mahárama and Yettala dágobas which 
were erected by Mahá Nága about 240 B.C. Some of them 
were written with the finger, a few traced with a pointed 
stick and several others were deeply and beautifully 
stamped in intaglio with excellent dies apparently made 
of hard wood. “ Writing” says Mr. Parker “must havé 
been long practised before the idea of cutting dies with 
which to print the letters was originated.* These 
characters written by low caste potters and brick makers 
are clear indications of the spread of education in those 
early days; for, knowing as we now do how few of the 
castes are even able to read and write now-a-days, those 
inscribed bricks and pottery speak volumes of the know- 
ledge attained by the peoplet How far the ancient 
Nagas had advanced in the art of writing may be 
surmised from the fact that the Aryans borrowed their 
characters from the Nagas and called them Déva Nagari, 


* J.C. B. R. A. S. vol: viii, No. 27, p. 169. 
t lbid. 
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and their advancement in civilization is shown by the 
word ‘ nagarika’ (state of the Nagas) used by the Aryans 
as well as the Tamils for the word * Civilization.’ 


The art of painting and sculpture was not foreign to 
the Nagas. The Tamil word Oviyam used for a figure 
painted or sculptured, appears to have been derived from 
the word Oviyar, the tribe of Nagas who were living in 
North Ceylon. Similarly the word kalingam came to be 
used in Tamil for cloth as the Kalingas were the first to 
introduce a certain quality of cloth into the Tamil 
country. The work of the Oviyar would naturally have 
been called Oviyam. The following narrative fully proves 
how advanced in painting and sculpture the Óviyar 
artisans living at Mántai (Mátota) in the 2nd century 
A.D. were. Kumanan was a Tamil chieftain ruling at the 
town of Kudiraimalai (Acá Nagaram), He wasa great. 
patron of learning, as many other Tamil chieftains were 
in South India during the period, and poets and minstrels 
flocked to his court.* He (Kumanan) was deposed by 
his ambitious brother, and to save his life on which a 
prize was placed by the usurper, he was hiding in a 
jungle, A poet named Peruntalai Cátanár met Kumaneu 
in his retreat and begged for aid describing his state of 
extreme poverty. Kumanan pleaded that he was himself 
not above want when the poet replied in verse “ are you 
so extremely poor as not to be able to release me from 
the clutches of poverty ? Rivers may run dry but do they 
not possess sufficient moisture as to relieve thirst "f 

*  Purám, vv: 158—165. 
t U"aymGugés boih sre nc con gy 
pes pomor sm aaar DS — s Jar 


adanu ureo ac selemnu wr pps 


Ggle»uQue Frise oem riu." 
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Kumanan was, however, equal to the occasion and handed 
over his sword, (like Sri Sanga Bó of later times), to the 
needy poet and requested him to cut off his head and earn 
tho reward set on it by his brother. The poet refused to 
do such a dastardly act, but went to a sculptor of Mántai 
(Mátota), who made a head resembling that of Kumanan 
which, on its production, so deceived the usurper that he 
began to lament the fate of his elder brother. The poet, 
finding that the usurper bad relented, pretended to bring 
Kumanan back to life and reconciled the brothers.* 
This shows us that in those early days there lived artists 
at Mátota who could carve and paint a head in so lifelike 
a manner as to deceive even the eyes of a brother. It was 
these royalartisans of Mántai who later developed into 
the great Sinhalese artists and sculptors, whose handiwork 
can still be seen at Sigiriya, Galvihára, Danibulla, 
Degaldoruwa and Lankatillaka. Unlike the present.day 
artists whose decorative art has deteriorated and declined 
by the contamination of Western ideas—as will be seen 
from a study of the mural paintings at the Weligama 
and Dikwella viháras in the Southern Province,—the art 
of the early artisans improved by the introduction of the 
Dravidian, North Indian and Roman art. The Sinhalese 
art was therefore of a composite nature without, however, 
losing its own individual characteristic. Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, who made a special study of Ceylon 
art, therefore said ::* Sinhalese decorative art is thus in a 
sense both freer and wider than that of Northern India in 
later times, gentler, less grotesque and more akin to 
Medieval European than Dravidian art of Southern 


* See supra, chap: i, p. 21, note *: p, 25, note 1 
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India ”.* The walls of temples and palaces were 
decorated with paintings delineating stories from the 
Epics or from the Jataka Tales.t l 


Hinduism was the religion of the people before 
Buddhism was introduced during the time of Dévánam- 
piya Tissa, and Siva was the chief deity as will be seen 
from the temples at Munnésvaram, Rámésvaram, Tiru- 
Kétísvaram, Kónésvaram and Nakulésvaram — temples 
which came into existence centuries before the advent of 
Vijaya. According to the Ramayana, Rama, during his 
invasion of Lanka worshipped at the temple at Munnés- 
varam. The Ramayana, in spite of its attempt to 
describe the ancient Yakkhas as devils and demons, does 
not fail to paint in glorious colours the religious devotion 
of Ravana, their king. He is said to have been a devotee 
of Siva and to have sung his praises to the accompaniment 
of music in which he was an accomplished artist. It is 
also said that he worshipped at Kónésvaram and perform- - 
ed the last rites of obsequy to his mother at the hot 
springs of Kanniya. From its name of Munnésvaram, 
this temple appears to have been the first of its kind and 
the other Ísvarams were of a later origin. The earliest 
onc in Jaffna was Nakulésvaram close to the sacred 
waters of Nákulam, visited by Arjuna. When Vijaya 
landed in Ceylon in the fifth century B.C., there were 


* Med: Sith: Art. p: 254. 
a “Ceguir Sær pag iG acr Carle,” 
Pattifia, Il. 49-50. . 
White walled temples with a variety of paintings on them. 
b. “ yter sercunenawes cr," ` 


Narrinei, V. 252, ll: 6 & 7. 
Like unto a figure beautifully painted on wall. 
24 
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several Saiva shrines in the Island, and Vijaya himself 
added to their number. “Jn the Hast he erected Konésar- 
kéyil at Thampala-Kámam; in the west he re-built Tiruk 
kétich-churan-kóyil which had long been then in ruins; 
in the south he raised Santhira-sekaran-koyil” (later 
known as Nága-rísa-níla temple) at Dévi Nuvara or 
Dondra, ‘and on the north he constructed Thiruth-thamba- 
lésuran-koyil at T'hiruthampálai at the foot of Kirimalai.” 
He also re-built the temple at Kataragama,* but the 
author of Yalpána Vaipava Málai mistook the tradition 
and stated that he built the Kadira Ándavar kóyil near 
Kiri malai. Kónésvaram at Trincomalie was rebuilt 
and enlarged by Kulakéttan, an Indian prince, in the 
fifth century A.D.t 


During the early centuries of the Christian era and for 
centuries before Christ, Gods, representing the five 
different sections of land, were worshipped as protectors 
of the countries in which they were respectively worship- 
ped. The forest country was under the special protection 
of Máyón, who was later equated with Vishnu and 
Krishna; the hill country under that of Murugan or 
Kumáravél, the arable lands under that of Indra, the 
coast territories under Varuna and the desert land under 
the goddess Korravai who was later equated with Durga.} 
Siva, the three eyed deity, was the supreme god of all. 
Indra and Varuna appear to be Aryan introductions, and 
it is not now possible to discover by what names the gods 
worshipped in those tracts were previously known, as the 


* Y. V. M, p:3. 
t Ibid. p: 6. 
t Akapporul. Satras: 20-24. 
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literature earlier than Tolkippiyam is lost. There were 
temples in South India dedicated to Báladéva too, but 
the worship of Indra, Varuna and Báladéva, the Aryan 
deities, was never popular, and there are now no temples 
for their worship. It is not now known whether Siva 
was at any time considered a protector of any special 
tract of country. Except that of Indra and Báladéva . 
the worship of the other gods was popular in Ceylon. 
The oldest temples in Jaffna, dedicated to Rama and 
Krishna, were at Vallipuram and Punnilai respectively, 


‘and they are mentioned in the Kókila Sandésa. * Laksh- 


mana, the brother of Rámá, and—curiously— not Rama 


himself appears to have been worshipped in the Sinhalese 


districts under the name of Saman Deviyo. 


In addition to the worship of the Hindu gods, 
demonology too was practised to a very great extent by 


-all classes of people. Although Buddhism became the 


prevailing religion of the Island in the third century B.C., 
it did not at any time prevent the people from worshipping 
some of the Hindu gods and other local deities or from 
practising demonology. The God of Kataragama, who 
was known by the name of Vélan, Murugan, Kandan, 
Kumaran and several other names, was the most popular 
God. Every village had a shrine consecrated to him, and 
annual festivals were conducted in his honour when acts 
of high religious fervour were displayed. The priest or 
the Kapua became possessed of the god and predicted 
either good or evil for the following year. After offering 
sacrifices of boiled rice mixed with the blood of animals, 
generally of goats, the worshippers indulged in a dance 


* Kok; San; vv. 252-253, 
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called kuravai kúttu.* The worship of Pattini was 
introduced by Gaja Bahu in the second century A.D., and 
her worship too became as popular as that of Murugan. 
There are many temples in Jaffna consecrated to Pattini 
(Kannakai). 


The anger of certain demons who were supposed to 
be the cause of misfortune, diseases and pestilence made 
the people engage themselves in their propitiation; and 
ceremonies necessary to please the demons were conducted 
in every household. The names of some of the demons 


suggest their having come into existence and vogue both | 


before and after the introduction of Buddhism. Most of 


* a “osad Rapu wrist GsrapSen_é 
GEQ A SeorQu srQacrar ia 
AaudsOeig.” 
Tirumu, 11; 232-234, 
Offering pure white rice mixed with the blood of a fat he- 
goat of strong and sinewy limbs, 
b. “OAG 
erexr 5m osar sera c." 2007 u 
Kurifici : ll, 174-475, 
Like the jerking of blood in the field of sacrifice where 
goats are decapitated in the ceremonies of exorcisms 
performed to cure women possessed by the spirit of 
Murugan. 
€, "sens ipso Guru gre. du 
urea." 
Narrinai, v. 358. 
We worshipped the god attended by dependant celestials 
by offering great sacrifices. 
d. " eer sé Appir yor wahi sj 
OsrerssAy ne» msgsre»euwr." 
Tirumu, Il. 196-197. 
Those who live in the small hamlet on the hill side and 
their relatives clasping each other's hand with joy and 
dancing the 'Kuravai' dance to the music of the 
‘tondaka’ drum, 
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them being local names, this proves their indigenous 
origin rather than their alien introduction. Dandris 
de Silva Gunaratne Mudaliyár, in his “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft in Ceylon,” says “Many fresh additions were 
made to demonism, both in the number of demons, and 
especially in the introduction of a large number of charms 
or speli; recited at every demon ceremony now ; so much, 
indee , does this appear to have been the case that more 
than seven-eighths of the charms, belonging to Sinhalese 
necromancy, are in the Tamil language, a circumstance 
which has led many to believe, that demonism is altogether 
an importation from the continent."* 


The Tamil charms and incantations are chiefly used 
in Hániyam and Billi ceremonies, in the exorcism of 
devils and afijanam eliya or clairvoyance,—branches of 
the black art—to which the Sinhalese are indebted to the 
Tamils. and which appear to have been introduced into 
Ceylon in very early times. But the Bali ceremonies, which 
seem to have no analogy in the Tamil land are alto- 
gether indigenous. The equation of the word * Yakkha' 
with ‘devil’ or ‘demon’ was due to the extensive practice. 


of demoaology which existed among the ancient Yakkhas. 


With the introduction of Buddhism Jaffna rose into 
eminence and importance as a place of Buddhist pil 
grimage, for it attracted a large number of pilgrims from 
all parts of the Buddhist world on account of the existe _ 
ence of the shrine of the gem set seat—which is referred 
to in the Manimékalai as one worthy of disclosing to the 
worshipper his or her previous births—and of the i impres- 


M J.C B.R A.S, vol. iv, no.13, p: 14-117. 
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sions of the feet of Buddha. Fa Hien, the Chinese 
pilgrim who visited Ceylon in the year.413 A.D., remarks 
briefly ** By the strength of his divine foot he (Foe, i.e., 
Buddha) left the print of one of his feet to the north of 
the royal city (Anurádhapura) and the print of the other 
on the summit of a mountain."* Of these two foot prints 
the one on the'mountain was no doubt the same as the 
one on Adam's Peak; but the other was the one in 
Jaffna, (referred to in Manimékalai as an object of pilgrim 
worship), thersite of which is still called Tiruvadi Nilai 
(position of the sacred feet) at the beach near Chuli- 
puram.t The place where the shrine ,was is now covered 
by the sea, but the villagers assure that the foot prints 
can still he seen on a rockin the sea in a fathom of 
water some distance away from the shore. A large 
number of Buddhist vibáras and dágobas arose not only 
in the Peninsula but also in the adjacent islands, and 
Kantaródai om account of its importance as the place of 
Buddha’s second advent to Lanka and as the capital of 
the North, received special marks of royal favour, as 
is evidenced by the number of Buddhist remains that are 
found scattered over the village. 


In the early days when Buddhism flourished in 
North Ceylon, the outlying islands off the coast of Jaffna 
contained important monasteries and  viháras. The 
Mahavansa-Tika, while commenting on the story of Sali 
Kumaraya, the son of Dutugámini, and his romantic love 
towards a Chandala woman says that they were husband 
and wife in a previous existence and when they desired to 

* J.C. B. R. A S, vol. v, p: 63. 
t Nágadipa. : J.C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxvi. 
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feed eight prominent theras with the flesh of a pig which 
they had prepared, it was the thera Dhammadinna of 
Piyangudípa who divined the wish and went to the village 
with some of his companions.* Piyangudipa was the 
present Pungudutive and was called Puvangu divina in 
the Sithalese Nampota. It is said in the Abitta Jataka 
(Buddha's Birth Stories) that the brahmin sage Akitta 
(Agastya?), desiring isolation, went from Benares to 
Kavéripattinam and then flew over to the island of Kara 
set over the island of the Nagas. He dwelt in a rock cell 
in this island of Káradípa and subsisted on the leaves of 
the Kára shrub (wehera tetrandra) which he used to boil 
and eat without salt or spices.t This island of Káradípa 
set over against the island of the Nagas (Nágadípa) was 
Káratívu or Kárainagar lying to the west of Jaffna the 
ancient Nagadipa. These islands, which are mentioned 
in the ancient books, must assuredly have been well 
known, enjoying fame as places of Buddhist worship. 
Since the downfall of Buddhism in India,—mainly 


through the aggressive influence of the Saiva Saints — 


Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar, the Déváram hymners, 
and Mánikkavásagar—in whose time it is alleged that the 
Buddhist monks who went from Ceylon were defeated in 
3 controversy with him,—Hinduism began to gain ground 
in Ceylon. Although the prevailing religion was 
Buddhism, yet the worship of Hindu gods was practically 
admitted in Buddhist temples, and when the rule of the 
Kalinga kings became predominant in the North, 
Hinduism once again became the prevailing religion 
there. 


E Dip: and Mah: p. 37. 
t Contributions, p, 49, 


CHAPTER V 


Foreign Trade and Intercourse—( Continued) 


dom of Jaffna, and the important part it played 

between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries, 
can be gathered from the writings of early Muhammedan 
travellers and from medieval European. writers. These 
works, which are only found in the British Museum or in 
continental libraries, have been consulted in the original 
by writers like Col. Yule and others, and the conclusions 
given here are based solely on quotations given by them. 
Sir Emerson Tennent, who drew largely from those works, 
has given us only his conclusions; unfortunately he has 
overlooked those passages which indicate conclusively the 
identity and location of the Northern Kingdom. 


^ GREAT deal of information regarding the King- 


The Arabian traders—not merely did they preserve 
the Greek traditions bit they also made considerable 
additions to them by personal study and travel. Men 
- like Suleyman (851 A.D), Abu Zaid (916 A.D.), Mas'udi 
(956 A.D.) El Edirisi (11th century) and El Kazwani 
(1275 A.D.) who have left records of their travels, had a 
fuller and more adequate conception of India and Ceylon 
than any Christian writer before the fifteenth century. 


‘The Accounts of India and China’ by the two 


Muhammedan travellers Suleyman and Abu Zaid* are 


* The first part of this book was written in 851 and the 
second part in 916 A. D. (See Cathay and the Way Thither, p : cii). 
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among the earliest and the most descriptive. According 
to them, the Island of Ceylon was then subject to two 
kings,* one of whom—presumably the king of Jaffna,—was 
ruling over an Island called ‘Zapage’ or * Zabage,’ a name 
which was employed to include some other Islands de- 
pendent on the principal one.t. We are also informed by 
the same writera that the ‘Province of Zapage’ is opposite 
to China, and a month’s sail distant therefrom by sea, or 
less if the wind be tair. The king of this country was 


_ealled Mehrage, and “they say it is 900 leagues in cir- 


cumference and that this king is master of many Islands 
which lie round about. Among those Islands there is one 
called Serbeza which is said to be 400 leagues in cirouit, 
and that also of Rahmi.”{ The same writer informs us in 
another place that, among the Islands of the sea of Harkend 
towards Serendib, one “is called Ramni and is under 
several Princes, being 800 or 900 leagues in dimension.” 
* In this Kingdom,” it is continued, “is the Island of Cala 
which is in the mid-passage between China and the country 
of the Arabs, This Island, they say, is four score leagues 
in circumference, and hither they bring all sorts of mer- 
chandise, wood aloes of several sorts, camphor, sandal 
wood, ivory, the lead called cabahi, ebony, red wood, every 
kind of spice and many other things too tedious to 
enumerate. At present the commerce is most usually 
carried on from Oman to this Island and from this Island 
to Oman.” 


* Tennent. vol. i, pt. v, chap. ii, p. 584. 
t ‘Nights, Vol : iii note 12 of chap. xx. 
ti Ibid 
Gi Ibid 
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Mas'udi, in his “Meadows of Gold," written in the 
10th century A.D., says that “the Maharaja of Zabedj or 
king of the isles possessed Zanig, Kalah, Sarendib and 
other Islands lying opposite to the Kingdom of Komara."* 
He mentions Zabedj as one of the countries he visited and 


adds that the Kingdom of Rahma extends both inland and 
on sea.t 


Col, Yule identifies the Island of Rahmi or Ramni as 
Sumatra and Cala or Kalah-bar (called elsewhere a 
dependence of Zabaj), as some part of Malacca, perhaps 
Kadah, commonly spelt Queddah, Zabaj, representing 
some great monarchy then existing on the Malay Island, 
probably in Java, the king of which was known to the 
Arabs by the Hindu title of Maharaj.t 


An Officer of the Ceylon Rifles, in his book on 
‘Ceylon,’ discusses at length the location of Kalah, but 
leaves the question in as nebulous a state as the previous 
writers on the subject, although he disagrees with the 
identification of Sir E. Tennent and seems to uphold the 
views of Col. Yule. The Island of Rahmi or Ramni or 
Rahma in the sea of Harkend, a name applied by the 
` Arabs to a portion of the Arabian Sea and of the Bay of 
Bengal, “to wards Serendeeb " (Ceylon) must be the Island 
of Ramésvaram (cf. Rabmancor of the Portuguese). And 


* " Haec terra regno Mahraj regis insularum, que: sunt Zanig 
Kalah Taprobana et alie, opposita jacet regnum igitur Kumarense.” 
Mas'udi in Gild : Scrip: Arab: p. 150, quoted by Rifles, Vol i, 
P. 225, note. 

+ Cathay, Intro: p. cx, § 83. 

t ibid p. ciii, $ 79, 
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this Island, being one of the many over which the Mehrage 
(Maharája) of Zapage was master, Zapage must have 
been Yápánam or Yálpánam. The incredible exaggera- 
tions as to their size and dimensions, a common failing of 
all travellers of that age, appear to have led Col. Yule to 
think that they referred to the Islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. For obvious reasons, all students of such 
writers as these would agree that their impressions as to 
the distances, the measurements and the relative sizes 
of countries and their natural features cannot be accepted 
as accurate or made the sole, or even the main, basis of 
conclusions regarding the location or identification of 
countries. The Island being under several princes, such 
as those of Ram:svaram and Matota, discloses the fact 
that the petty chiefs under the Maharaja arrcgated to 
themselves kingly powers in different parts of the king- 
dom. As Cala was said to be one of the Islands in the 
same kingdom, and in the mid-passage between China and 
the country of the Arabs, it must have been an important 
harbour and port of distribution and should be sought tor 
in the Kingdom of Jaffna. The description of the com- 
mercial articles brought to this port is similar to the one 
given by Cosmas four or five centuries earlier, clearly 
showing that this port served as an emporium of exchange 
for the merchants of the East and the West. Cala, which 
was also known as Kalah and as Kalah-bar, represented 
Kalam, now called Kala Bhümi, a part of the Island of 
Káraitíve opposite to the port of Kayts. The place must 
have received its appellation ‘ Kala Bhümi' (land of ships) 
after the advent of the Kalinga kings to Jafina, as names 
ending in ‘bhiimi’ were peculiar to the Kalinga country; 
and there are, in that land, towns called Singhbhun, 
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Manbhum, etc. to the present day. Kalabhimi was 
shortened? to Kalah or Calah by foreign merchants 
and was later changed to Kalabhimi. The harbour 
was also variously called Koillam, Coulam and Coulon by 
later European writers and it can be safely conjectured 
to be a corruption of Kólam, a shortened form of 


Kóvalam, which is the point on the North-Western corner 


of the Island of Karaitive, where the light house stands 
at present right opposite to the Port of Kayts. The 
three points on the Northern Coast of Jaffna are called 
Kovalam, Jambu Kovalam and Kal Kovalam respectively. 
The Arabian, Persian, Indian and Chinese ships sought 
this safe anchorage after trade with Rome had declined 
and after the Eastern entrance to the Elephant Pass 
.lagoon had become blocked up by a sand bank, The 
mound of ruins lying at Kalabhimi, cloge to the Shore, 
may, if investigated disclose proof of the period of its 
commercial greatness. 

El Edirisi, another Arab traveller of the 11th century, 
describes this Island of Cala in the same manner as the 
authors of The Accounts of India and China,’ and adds 
that in the neighbourhood: of this Island are situated 
those of Jabeh, Selahit and Heraj; each about two leagues 
from the others; he further states that they all obey the 
same king named Jabeh, Here, we are told, the Arabs, 
on their voyage to China, took in water; then they 
entered the sea of El-Harkend and, having sailed across 
it, they touched at Lajabulus or Najabulus.* 

As Lajabulus (or Najabulus) has been identified . by 
Col: Yule as the Nicobars, there is no room to doubt 


* Nights, voi. iii, note 12 of chap. xx. 
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that Jabeh was the Island of Yálpánam, close to the 
Island of Káraitíve, on which was Cala, or Kalam, 
where the Arab navigators took in water before proceeding 
to the Bay of Bengal It is also noticeable that the 
king was also called Jabeh, after the Island over 
which he ruled, from the fact that the land was 
named after Yalpánan, the minstrel to whom it was 
given as a gift. Selahit was probably Eluvaitive and 
Heraj must have stood for Karamban, the Tamil name 
of the Island of Kayts, or Saravanai. 


Many a European writer was led astray in the 
identification of these places by taking for truth the 
exaggerated accounts of the size of these Islands as givon 
by the Muhammedan writers. Although Renaudot placed 
the kingdom of Zapage near the point of Malabar, 
Langles, Col: Yule and others thcught that it was 
extremely improbable, and conjectured that either Borneo 
or Sumatara was the Island referred to.* But Sir E. 
Tennent, having persuaded himself that Cala was Pt. de 
Galle, thought that there was a Kingdom in the South 
of Ceylon under a Maharajah whose sway extended as far 
as the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and Borneo. The 
Muhammedan writers themselves were to some extent 
responsible for this confusion, for i& is clear from the 
vagueness of their accounts that their knowledge of the 
countries from India to China was not only meagre but 
also wanting even in a correct conception of relative magni- 
tudes. Their works consisting largely of notes of their own 
experiences and also of information collected from other 


* Cathay, Intro. p. ciii, $ 79. 
t Tennent, vol. i, p. 589. 
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travellers, naturally produced a confusion of place names, 
and a mingling of the, commercial products of the various 
countries was only to be expected. 


It is said, in the Garshasp Namah, a Persian poem 
written in the tenth or the eleventh century A. D. by 
one Asedi, that Zobak—or Dhobak—a king of Persia, 
(alleged to have been a contemporary of Solomon, but 
he was in fact a Monarch of the tenth century,) sent his 
general, Garshasp, with a numerous fleet and an army 
to help a Maharajah of India, in order to chastise a 
rebellious prince on whom he (the Maharajah) had 
bestowed the government of Ceylon. “ Hasten to India,” 
said the Persian Monarch to his General, “and avenge 
his (the Maharájah's) wrongs on the Shah of Serendib, the 
king of Ceylon. Seize Bahu, drag him thence in bonds to 
the court of the Maharajah and there let him be ha nged."* 
Garshasp landed at Kalah, so it is alleged, attacked 
16,000 war elephants and two million soldiers, whom 
Bahu had assembled at a distance of two days march 
from Kalah, and inflicted a severe defeat on Bahu. 
Whatever might have been the actual cause of this 
expedition, it appears that Zobak, a king of Persia of the 
- tenth century, sent a fleet to punish one Báhu, a king of 
Ceylon, for some insalt real or imaginary offered by him 
either to the king of Persia or to an Indian king who was 
a friend and ally of the Persian Monarch. During that 
period there was no king of Ceylon with a name ending 
in Báhu, and the king referred to must therefore 
have been ene of the kings of the Kalinga dynasty holding 
sway over Jaffna; moreover the Kaliiga kings were 


* Ousley, pp. 48:—52 and notes. 
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the earliest of the Ceylon kings with names ending with 
the suffix ‘Bahu.’ If the surmise that the king defeated 
by Garshasp was a king of Jaffna be correct, the distance 
from Kalah to the place at which Babu awaited with his 
army gives us the clue for the identification of the Port 
of Kalah as Kayts or Kalabhúmi. The exaggerate 
account of the numerical strength of Báhu's army whether 
he was a king of Ceylon or of Jaffna, can safely be 
dismissed from consideration. 


El-Edirisi, while describing the seas of India and 
China, says :—' From Serendib to the Island of P 
lous is ten journeys, and from Lunkalous to the Islan 
of Kalah six journeys. Kalah is a very large Island, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Selahat and contains 
an abundant mine of tin. The king is called Jabah 
ur the Indian Prince"* In this passage, if Serendib 
and Lankalous be taken to refer to the same Island of 
Lanka (Ceylon),—perhaps to different parts of it—then the 
position of Kalah under the king of Jabah (Jaffna) is quite 
clear. By Serendib a port near Mannar was meant and by 
Lankalous another port, probably Dondra m the South, 
As Edirisi has called Nicobars Lajabulus or Najabulus,t he 
would not have used the name Lankalous also to mean the 
same Island. The mention of tin mines is, of course, an 
error. It isno wonder that: Edirisi, who never visited 


. * De Serendib 4 l'ile de Lankalous 10 journies, de Lankalous 
å l'ile de Kalah 6 journies xxxxxx qui est tres grande et ou demeure 
un Roi quón nomme Djaba, ou prince Indien. liy a dans T e 
une mine abondante d'étain.” Edirisi, trad; Jaubert, i, 77, 0; 
quoted by Rifles, vol. i, .p. 221, note, . 
+ See supra p. 196, note *. 
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India or Ceylon thought that Serendib, Lanká aud Kalah 
were three different Islands in the sea of Harkend. 


Kazwani (1275 A.D.) mentions two Ceylons, one as 
Sarandib and the other as Sailon. In one place he says, 
"Sarandib is an Island in the sea of Harkend, at the 
extremity of India, 80 parasangs in extent, producing all 
kinds of aromatics and perfumes, agallochum (aghil), nux 
indica (cocoanuts), musk from deer, and several kinds of 
hyacinths. It has gold and silver mines, and pearl fishery,"* 
In another place he says, “Sailan, is an extensive Island, 
situated between China and India, 80 parasangs in circum- 
ference. Sarandib is a part of it, It contains many towns 
and villages and has several kings who obey none. In the 
ocean around it there is a sea called Salahat. From it 
are brought sandal wood, spikenard, cinnamon, cloves, 
brazil wood and various aromatics. It has also gem mines 
and abound in every luxury.”f From these passages it is 
evident that some of the Arabian writers thought that 
the northern part of Ceylon, which contained the important 
ports, was called Sarandib and the Southern part Ceylon 
or Lanka, 

* Rifles, vol. i, p. 247. 

t “Sailan ampla insula est Sinas inter et Indiani, ambilis 
octoginta parasangarum. Sarandib in ea interiore est. Multos 
vicos et urbes habet et reges plures, nemini obedientes. Mari circa 
eam nomen maris Salahath est. Veniunt inde res mirae, etiam 
Santalem, spicanardi, cinnamomum, caryophyllum, bresillum, et 
alia aromata, quibus prae esteris terris excellit, etiam jemmarum 
fodinas habere dicitur, et omnibus bonis abundare." Kazwani, opera 
Gild: Script: Arab: p. 208 quoted by Rifles, vol, i, p. 247, 
Tennent, vol. i. p. 599, 
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Ibn-el-wardee, a writer of the fourteenth century,calls 
the Island of Kalah‘ Kulleh,’ and adds “itis a great Island; 
in it are trees rivers and fruits. A king of the sons of 
Jabah, the Indian, dwelleth in it; in it are mines of tin and 
camphor trees, one tree of which shadeth a hundred men 
and more, in it also is the Indian cane; and among its 
wonders are such things that the describer of them would 
incur disbelief”.* It is clear that the writer has here made 
a mistake between two places of the name of Calah, (Kalah. 
or Kulleh as he calls it), one being that in which the king 
of the sons of Jabah dwelt, the other being that in which 
tin mines were found. Similarly he has confused the tree 
which produces camphor with the banyan tree which 
provided shade to hundred men and more. ' The king of 
the sons of Jabah' is a clear allusion to the gift made to 
Yálpánan. 

It appears that in the Malay Peninsula there was a 
place called Qualah (Queddah), which was also known ag 
Calah or Kalah, and this place was often confused by some 
of the Muhammedan writers with the port in Jaffna. The 
result was the production of very misleadivg information» 
as will be seen from the following quotation from Dulif 
Misar Ibn Mohalhal, an Arab traveller of the tenth century, 
He says *' leaving Sindabil (the Capital of China) the tra- 
veller proceeded to the sea coast and halted at Kalah, t 
the first city of India (from the East) and the extreme 

point made by ships going in that direction. If they go 
past it they are lost. Thisis a great city with high walls, 


* Nights. vol, iii, note 12, chap. xx. 
t Ibn Mohalhal visited China in 941 A.D. (see Cathay, Intro; 


p. ci, 5 84). 
26 
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gardens and canals. Here arethe mines of lead called 
Qalai which is found in no part of the world except Qalah. 
Here also are made the swords of Qalah, the best in India. 
The inhabitants rebel against their king or obey him just 
as they please. Like the Chinese they do not slaughter 
animals. The Chinese frontier is. about 300 parasar gs 
from the territory. Their money is of silver worth three 
dirhems and is called fahri. Their king is under the king 
of the Chinese and they pray for him and have a temple 
dedicated to him". From Kalab, Ibn Mohalhal proceeded 
to*the pepper country ' an appellation by which Malabar 
is often described.* 


Col. Yule disagreed with Renaudot, who thought 
that it was the Kalliyana of Cosmas, and surmised that 
it was the modern Singapore, or Malacca, and very 
possibly Kadah (Qneddah).+ It is, however, clear that 
the traveller has mixed up more than one pla:e in his 
description, possibly Queddah in the Malay Peninsula 
and Cala. Kalam or Kovalam in Jaffna, from which he 
proceeded to *the pepper country. The place where the 
best swords were made and where the silver coin called 
Fahri wag used may probaly refer to a third. Whether 
the king of Jaffna was ever under the Chinese king is 
doubtful, but the fact’ that the Chinese professed to have 
exacted homage from several foreign kings is confirmed 
by Marco Polo who says, ‘‘China’s intercourse in the form 
of homage succeeded in 1286 with the kingdoms of 
Mapaeul, Sumantala, Sumenna, Sengkili, Malantan, Lailai. 
Navang and Zingbooul"$i  Mapaeul was probably 

* Cathay, Intro; p. ci. : 

Ibid 


t 
H Ibid, Intro: $ 55, quoted from Marco Polo. 
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Yálpánam, and Sumantala Ceylon, from Samanala and 
Sumanta, native names for Adam’s Peak. Sumenna and 
Seugkili were kingdoms in India, and the rest were pro- 
bably places in the Malay Peninsula, although the last 
sounds very much like Sinhalam and might have referred 
to Ceylon too. M. Pauthier says that “ Ceylon is named 
in the list of ten kingdoms that paid tribute to Kubali 
Khan in 1286 A.D,"* 


There is a great deal of confusion in one of the 
passages in the * Acvounts of India and Chins.’ It is 
said that, contiguous to India, was a king of Ruhmi, 
Rahma or Rahman by name, who was at war with the 
Jurz and the Balhana. He was not a monarch of great 
consideration, though he had the largest army and was 
accompanied by some 50,000 elephants and 15,000 washer- 
men! Muslins that could pass through aring were made in 
his country. Gold, silver, aloes wood and cowries were 
also found in it, Cowries were the money used; and in 
the forest was the rhinoceros, which is particularly des- 
cribed under the name of Karkodan. 


Commenting on this Reinaud says, “this seems to 
me to answer to the ancient kingdom of Visiapur.”  Las- 
sen, on the other hand, is quite sure that it fits none but 
the kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kaliyani (in the Dekkan) 
And Yule thinks that this place was Rahmaniya (Burma).t 
But the kingdom of Vijayanagar had not then come into 
existence. Though the Chalukyas of Kaliyani were then 
very powerful and possessed a large army at the time, 


* Rifles, vol. i, p. 231. 
+ Cathay, prelim: essay, p. clxxxv. 
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there was no reason to call the king Ruhmi or Rahman. 
Rahmauiya (Burma) too does not fit in with all the 
details of the description and it is evident that the state- 
ment contains confused and exaggerated allusions to 
several kingdoms. It may more reasonbly be suggested 
that the kingdom of Rahma or Rahman was that of 
Ráméósvaram, which was then under the overlordship of 
the king of Jaffna. Muslins that could pass through a 
ring were made there, and gold, aloes wood and cowries 


(chanks) were articles of commerce found there. Cowries . 


might have been the currency then in common use, there 
as elsewhere. Of course an army as large as the one 
mentioned in the passage was not possessed by any king 
of India at;the time, but these numbers are always a 
matter of imaginative license. Besides, Karkodan was the 
name of a fabulous serpent, never of the rhinoceros. It 
is, therefore, not surprising that a country could not be 
found to fit in perfectly with the description. 


The Island of Mihiraj is described in the * Accounts 
of India and China’ as “extremely fertile, and so very 
populous that the towns almost crowded one upon the 
other.” It is also said that the palace of a former 
Mihiraj was "still to be seen” in the time of the author 
‘fon a river as broad as the Tigris at Bagdad or at 
` El-Basrah.” And it is added “the sea intercepts the 
course of its waters and sends them back again with the 
tide of flood; and during the tide of ebb it streams out 
fresh water a good way into the sea.”* It is easy to 
identify the palace of the former Mihiraj with that at 


Kantarddai (Kadiramalai) which had, only a short time. 


—— ———— M MM M MÀ À—— M ——— — —À———— es 


* Nights, vol. iii, note 12, chap, xx. 
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| previously, been abandoned by the Jaffna king Ugrasiigan, 


who transferred his capital to Singai Nagar. The river, 
which was exaggeratedly compared to the Tigris, was no 


other than the small streamlet Valukkai Aru, the course 


of whose waters is intercepted by the sea and sent ‘ back 
again by the tide of flood’; and although ‘ during the tide 
of ebb’ it does not ‘stream out fresh water a good way 
into the sea,’ it was about the tenth century much broader 
and deeper than it is at present and navigable for boats 
as far as Kadiramalai (Kantaródai). 


“ This river" it is further said in the ‘Accounts of India 
and China,’ “ is led into a small pond close to the king's 
palace”. Into this pond gold was thrown by an officer 
of state every morning right through the reign of the 
king and on his death it was all taken out and distributed 
among the members of his household and among the 
poor.* This was perhaps a custom then prevailing; it 
is referred to by several writers, E and the description 


‘ Nights, vol. iii, note 12, chap. xx. 


+(a) Mas'udi in his ' Meadows of Gold’ gives a story similar 
to that in the ‘Accounts of India and China’ regarding the Maha- 
raja of the Isles. His palace was over a tank which communicated 
with the sea. Every morning the Treasurer threw in a gold ingot. 
At the king’s death the accummulation was taken out and divided 
among the dependents and the poor. (Cathay, p. 82, note 2). 

(b). But Friar Odoric attributes the practice to a temple in 
South India. After describing the realm of Mobar (Coromandel) in 
which is laid the body of St. Thomas the Apostle, he proceeds to 
describe a temple, its worshippers and its festivals and continues to 
state that “hard by the Church of this idol there is a lake, made by 
hand, into which the pilgrims who come thither cast gold or silver 


or precious stones in honour of the idol and towards the maintenance 
(Contd.) 
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that the palace overlooked a pond is true as regards the 
palace at Kadiramalai ; also that the pond was conneoted 
with the sea by Va]ukkai Áru. 


Marco Polo, the great Venetian traveller who visited 
Ceylon in 1284 A. D., on his way from China to the West, 
appears to have landed at a port in the North, for, he 
says:—‘ But the North wind there blows with such 
strength that it has caused the sea to submerge a large 
part of the Island, and that is the reason why it is not so 
big now asit used to be. For, you must know that on 
the gide the North wind strikes, the Island is very low and 
flat, in so much that on approaching on board ship from 
the high seas you do not see the land till you are right 
upon it."* This description of the Northern part of 
Ceylon, coupled with the fact that Brazil wood or aghil is 
mentioned as a special article of merchandise, confirms 


of the church, so that much gold and silver and many precious stones 
have’ been accumulated therein. And thus when it is desired to do 
any work upon the Church, they make search in the lake and find 
all that has been cast into it." (Cathay, p. 82, $ 19.) He, however, 
calls the place where the temple and tank are situated an Island. 
(Ibid, para. i. § 20 as rearranged.) 

(c). Odoric's story is corroborated by the Masalak-al-Absar, 
which says that among the towns in the South of India conquered 
by Mahomed Taghlak (a few years after Odoric’s visit) was once 
standing by a lake in the middle of which was an idcl temple which 
enjoyed a great reputation in that country and into which the people 
used continually to cast their offerings. After the capture of the 
city the Sultan caused the lake to be drained and the wealth which 
he found accumulated in it sufficed to load two hundred elephants 
and several thousand oxen.” (Ibid, p. 82, note 2; p. ccxliii.) 


* Marco, vol. ii, p. 295. 
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the theory that he landed at the Northern Port. In des- 
cribing the people of the Island, he says, “they have a 
king there whom they call Sandamain and are tributary 
to nobody. The people are idolators and go quite naked 
except that they cover the middle. They have no wheat 
but have rice and sesamum of which they make their oil. 
They live on flesh and milk and have tree wine such as I 
have told you of and they have brazil wood much the best l 
in the world.’* The king he mentioned was evidently the 
king of Jaffna and the fact that he was independent with- 
out paying tribute to any other king is particularly to be 
noted. Sesamum is gingely, which is still an important 
produce of Jaffna and the palm wine is palmyrah toddy. . 
He further says that a great deal of brazil wood is got 
there which is, called Brazil Koilumin from the country 
which produces it and that it is cf very fine quality.t 
The mention of a place called Coilum, from which the 
brazil wood is exported, leaves one rightly to conjecture 
that the port of Coulom or Coilum which he describes as 
lying five hundred miles south-west of Mabar (Coromandel) 
before reaching Komari (Cape Comorin) and where the 
merchants from Manzi (China), Arabia and the Levant | 
called with their ships and their mercbandisef was ne 
doubt Kévalam, the Kalah of the Muhammedan travellers 
and not Quilon on the Malabar coast. 


A Missionary Friar, John of Montecorvino, speaking 
of vessels passing through the Northern passage in his 
time (1292 A. D.) says that a large number of them must 

* Marco; vol. ii, p. 296. 

t Ibid p. 363. 
H Ibid p. 364. 
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have availed themselves of this channel, for, as many ss 
sixty of them were wrecked annually on those coasts.® 
The places where these vessels were probably wrecked 
were on the coasts of Nainative and Neduntíve (Delft). 
These casualties must have been so frequent that 
Parákrama Báhu in the 12th century A.D., promulgated 
an ediot concerning their disposal and had it engraved on 
stone, as will be seen from the inscription found at 
Nainative.t 


* Cathay and the Way Thither, vol. 


1 The following fragmentary inscription was found in a stone 
slab lying opposite to the temple at Nainative. The lower 
portion of the slab is broken off and has been built into the wall 
of the shrine. The first portion of the inscription is atogether 
obliterated by the artisans who built the temple by sharpening their 


tools on it. The inscription on the reverse side which lay against : 


the ground has escaped mutilation. It is engraved in archaic char- 
acters of the [Ith or 12th century A.D. - The edict appears to have 
been promulgated by one Parakrama Bhuja who is taken to be 
Parakrama Báhu the Great. 

gems penn 5 urCsSlscr wig G5sC aremGuweir mu Datsar 
meta oui Qai gg; Gus arb. y (spy apaomsofióc wrCgAacr as (rcg) 
4penpu$G (w) riia (G) agaQueraw sr (ama) gar (S lile»r um 
(ú) Geri. mr Qaeoais( g2ar (san OarGats wráse Qali gor 
Lr e» sre S Gere o vem (m) 1548 Gane Gapesr p a gd (e eo 
wa MES V ss_agsrsao - arenw orssaw Qa. gem mes Qew 
ute uen ni 595 6SOarcen® Qewunrs o an_wa ges ad. ar esr 
sqb Daadwamangs *** Hog *** smy sud ge Orb gw 
agin Ga led sg Gadunwms Orig GarOsg Csa urnis pw 
yar ** earn 

Foreignera must land and remain at Uraturai (Kayts), and they 


must be protected. If foreigners land at new ports, they should meet 
[Contd.] 
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There is some confusion also in the version published 
by Col Yule in his “Cathay and the Way Thither,” of 
the manuscripts of Friar Odoric, who visited Ceylon in 
1823 A. D. The para: of § 24 which refers to the immo- 
lation of a wife at the funeral pyre of her husband, must 
go as the last para: of $ 19, and the last para: of $ 24 as 
the first of § 25 which must be numbered 20. Then it 
will be seen that $ 19 in which the temple and tank are 
described refers to a rich well-endowed temple in South 
India, presumably that at Sidambaram, And $ 20 which 
evidently refers to Jaffna will read as follows :— 


“§ 20, But the king of this Island or Province is 
passing rich in gold and silver, and precious stones. And 
in this Island are found as great store of good pearls as in 
any part of the world". 


“ And the king of that country weareth rount his neck 
astring of three hundred very big pearls, for that he 
maketh to his gods daily 300 prayers. He carr'eth also 
in his hands a certain precious stone called a ruby, a 
good span in length and breadth, so that when he hath 


at this port. If ships laden with elephants and horses, carry 
elephants and horses for the service of the Treasury, and are 
wrecked, a fourth share should be taken by the Treasury and the 
(other) three parts should be left to the owner. If merchant vessels 
are wrecked a half share should be taken by the Treasury and the 
other half left to the owner. These edicts are inscribed on stone 
and copper. These edicts are promulgated by Déva Parakrama 
Bhajé. 

Parákrama Bahu i, is called Srimat Parakrama Bhuja in the 
Pandawewa inscription (Muller’s, No. 142). 


* Cathay, p. 84, et seq. 
27 
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this stone in his hands it shows like a flame of fire, 
And this, itis said, is the most noble and valuable gem 
that existeth at this day in the world, and the great 
Emperor of the Tartars of Cathay hath never been able to 
get it into his possession either by force or by money, or by 
any device whatever. This king attends to justice and 
maintains it and throughout his realm all may fare safely. 
And there be many other things in this kingdom that I 
care not write of." 


The possession of pearls and of the pearl necklace 
stamps the owner as the King of Jaffna. ‘The ruby said 
to have been of *a good span in length and breadth' waa 
perbaps the same as described by Ibn Batuta to have been 
in the possession of Arya Chakravarti. According to the 
latter writer it was a saucer made of ruby as large as the 
palm of the hand jn which he kept cil of aloes.* This gem 
was also mentioned by Marco Polo as having been in the 
possession of Sandemain and described to be a *palm long.' 
He too spoke of the attempt made by the *great Khan of 
China’ who sent an embassy to purchase it, and of the 
excuse given by the king that it belonged to his ancestors 
and that he could not therefore part with it.t This ruby 
related by Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, and Ibn Batuta to 
have been in the hands of the king of Jaffna was perhaps 
the very one referred to by Hiouen Thsang and Cosmas 
as the gem which glowed like fire on the top of the 
dágoba at Anurádhapura when the sun shone on it. 
Tt might bave found its way to Jaffna as one of the spoils 


* Batuta, p. 187. 
1 Marco, vol. ii, pp. 295-296. 
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of the Portuguese when Jaffna was plundered by Braganza 
in 1560, but the Portuguese historians do not make any 
mention of it. 


Ibn Batuta, the Moor traveller from Tangiers, while 
returning from the Maladives in 1344 A.D., had, on 
account of the inclemency of the weather, to seek a port 
in the kingdom of Jaffna which he called *Battala'* 
wrongly identified as Puttalam. Battala was equated 
with Puttalam only on the similarity of sound. Neither 
the fact that between this city and the Malabar 
(Coromandel) districts there was a voyage of one day 
and night nor the itinerary given by Ibn Batuta while 
travelling from. Battala to Adam’s Peak was taken into 
account. If he proceeded from Puttalam there was no 
necessity to cross a river by boat, to enter the city of 
Manar Mandali or to pass ‘the port of Salavat’ modern 
names easily recognisable as Mannar (Mandalam)and 
Salávaturai, When we compare such mutilated names like 
Zapage, Zabedj and Jabeh given by other Muhammedan 
travellers, Saba by Marignoili and Nepá]am by Telugu 
poets, to Yá]pánam, the name Battala given by Ibn | 
Batuta is not surprising.  Battala might have stood for 
pattinam. From the time Yálpánan and his followers 
settled at Pásaiyür and Karaiyüár, the place would have 
been naturally called Yálpána pattinamt like all other 
villages on the sea coast (neytal tracts); it wasa port for 
foreign vessels and would have been known as. 
Pattinaturai. The great navy of the Arya Chakravartis 
would have been collected at this safe anchorage as they 


* Batuta, pp. 187—191. 
1 See infra, chap. vi. 
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were manned and officered by men of the Karáva 
community, the descendants of the Pana settlers.. It was 
there that Ibn Batuta appears to have landed and seen 
the fleet of ships belonging to Arya Chakravarti, When 
the Portuguese couquered Jaffna, they built their city 
close to the Pana settlement and called it by the same 
name as the settlement was previously known  viz., 
Yálpána pattinam or according to their parlance Jafana 
Patao. It was at this port of Patanao (ao in Portuguese 
is pronounced an), that the Portuguese army under 
Braganza landed on the 20th October, 1559, to fight 
against the forces of Sankili* This port must have been 
close to the present Jaffna Customs and quite dis- 
tinct from Pannaiturai and Colomboturai lying at a 
distance of one and two mies respectively to the 
west and east of it. It was due to the existence of 
this port that Yá]pána pattinam or Yápápatuna was more 
known to the outside world than Singai Nagar, the capital 
of the Arya Chakravartis. It is also curious that some 
of the Portuguese writers too have called the place 
Jafana Putalaof (Jafana patalan) (changing n into l)in the 
manner Ibn Batuta did. Ibn Batuta called the kifg of 


* Queiroz, p. 285. 

ł“ Antes de tratar do Reyno de Candea falarey no de 
Jafanapatao q.'taobem foy todo da Coroa de Portugal e todo 
Christao; sua cabeca fica, em forma ds penisala, na ponta boreal 
da ilha de Ceylao, em 10 graos, a dous tercos de elevacao; cujo 
nome. sem conupcao, dizem ser Jafana-en-putalao, q.' val tanto 
como; Povoacao do Senhor Jafana, e he o nome do sen pro. 
povoador. Outros querem fosse o nome Jafana-Patanao-ture q.' qr. 
dizer porto comprido. Donde parece q.' pr. zombaria ilhe chamassem 
Napunay-Patanao, q.' vertido diz: Terra de ruym gente. "U 

: Queiroz—p. 37. 
(Contd, | 
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Ceylon * Áriya Chakravati’ the Biruda borne by the kings of 
Jaffna, and described his city of Battala as small and 
surrounded by two wooden fences. According to him 
the king had “considerable forces by sea", a statement 
which confirms the story of the strength of his navy—a 
navy that carried the forces that fought later before the 
walls of Kótte. The sea-shore abounded in cinnaman 
wood, bakum and Kalanji aloe, articles of merchandise 
distributed from this centre to the other parts of the 
world. The king treated him as his honoured guest 
and furnished him with an escort of four yogis, four 
brahmins, palanquin bearers and provision carriers to 


accompany him to Adam's Peak. On the first day he 


crossed a river on a boat made of reeds. This river 
was no doubt tbe Jaffna lagoon which he had to cross 
near Pünakari in order to reach the mainland. He passed 
through Mannár and Salávaturai, and reached the city of 
Kankár the seat of the Emperor of Ceylon built in a valley 
between two hills upon an estuary called the estuary of 
rubies, and the Emperor was called Kónár. The city was 
no doubt Kónagar (the city of Kón) not Kurunegala 
as wfongly surmised by some and the name of the person 


"Before dealing with thekingdom of Kandy I shall speak of that 
of Jafanapatam which also entirely belonged to the Portuguese Crown 
and which was all Christian; its capital is in the form of a peninsula, 
on the northern point of the Island of Ceylon at ten degrees and 
two-thirds of elevation; whose name, in its uncorrupted form, they 
say, is Jafana-en-putalao (Yálpinan pattanam) which is equivalent 
to the city of the Lord Jafana, which is the name of its first peopler. 
Others would have the name as Jafanapatananiturai which means 
Long port. Hence it seems that it was in derision that they called 
it Noypunaypatenam which being translated means Land of bad 
People. 
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who was in charge of the city supposed by him to be the 
Emperor was Alagakónár whose name was mutilated 
to Konár by the traveller, Kónagar was the Fort Kótte 
built by Alagakónár, the bold and adventurous henchman 
of the king of Ceylon reigning then at Gampola, and 
was referred to as Kotte by Marignolli who visited 
Ceylon in 1348 A. D.* Col Yule says that it was 
first mentioned as a royal' residence in 1314 A.D., and 
it became the capital of the Island in 1410 A. D.f 
It appears in Fra Mauro's map as Kotte Civitas. Ibn 
Batuta gives a minute description of the route taken 
by him to reach Adam's Peak and of his return journey 
via Devinuvara, Gale and Colombo From the des- 
cription given it is evident that he climbed the peak by the 
steep ascent on the Ratnapura side. Of Devinuvara, 
the present Deundra or Dondra, he gives the information 
that the town was large and inhabited by merchants, 
that there was an idol made of gold and as large as a man 
placed in a very large temple in which there were “ about 
a thousand Brahmins and Jogues and five hundred young 
women, daughters of the nobility of India who sing 
and dance all night before the image." 

In 1848 or 1849 A. D., John de Marignolli, the 
Papal delegate to the Court of the Great Khan, on his 
return from China landed at Columbam. He remained 
with the Christians there for one year and four months, 
and after erecting a stone memorial ‘in the corner of 
the world over against Paradise ' (supposed to be at 
Cape Comorin) he went to see the famous queen of Saba 


* Cathay, p. 369. 
t Ibid X ,note4. 
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Naga-risa Nila Temple at Devinuvara 
from a Portuguese drawing. 
With permission of C.B.R A.S. 
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by whom he “was honourably treated” and then "pro- 
ceeded by sea to Seyllan" (Ceylon.)* His reference 
to Saba and its queen are widely dispersed throughout his 
writings and his repeated mention of her whenever 
opportunity offered testifies to the great respect in which 
he held her. According to him Saba '*was the finest 
Island in the world ,T in itthere was a lofty mountain 
called Gyheit or the Blessed with which legends of Elias 
and of the Magi were connected, and at the foot of which 
there was a spring the water of which he tasted. He 
frequently saw the queen, gave her his benediction, was 
present at one of her magnificent banquets and was 
cured of an attack of dysentry he was suffering from for 
eleven months, by a female physician of the queen, with only 
the aid of a few herbs. The queer owned chariots and 
elephants and he himself rode on one of her elephants. 
The queen bestowed on him a golden girdle such as she 
was wont to bestow upon those who were created princes 
and also bestowed 150 whole pieces of very delicate and 
costly stuff and other raiments.€ When he left the 
country of Mynibar on his way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, he was caught in a storm and driven to a 
Port in Seyllan called Pervilis over against Paradise,§ 
where he was robbed of everything he possessed, ineluding 
the girdle presented to him by the queen of Saba, by a 
Pirate called Coya Juan. He also speaks of his visit to 


* Cathay, p. 346. 


t Ibid 389, 
+ Ibid 391-392 
* Ibid 392. 
§ Ibid 357 
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Kótte and gives a vivid description of Adam's Peak and 
-its neighbourhood which he called Paradise.* Marignolli 
appears to have thought that the Queen of Sheba 
who visited the Court of King Solomon was a queen from 
the country of Saba and stated that the Island was 
generally ruled by women.t Col. Yule says that Saba 
and its queen offer the most difficult problem in all the 
disjointed story of Marignolli's wanderings, as it is diffi- 
cult to locate the pluce.f Now Marignolli visited the 
queen once on his way from Columbum and again on his 
way back from Mayilapore where stood the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle. Saba ought therefore to be on 
the Southern extremity of the Indian Peninsula. The 
Queen has been surmised to be either the Queen Kadija 
of the Maldives visited by Ibn Batuta a few years earlier € 
or Rudramba the daughter of the Kakatiya King Ganapati 
' of Warangal$ If she had belonged to the Maldives, 
Marignolli would not have called the Island the finest in 
the world. Nor could the queen of the Maldives, who 
possessed only a single horse during the time of Ihn 
Batuts,| have become possessed of elephants and chariots 
in a few years. Rudramba too could not have lived 
during the time of Marignolli as her reign extended from 
1260 to 1290 A,D., quite half a century earlier.** The 


* Cathay, p 354, et seq. 


+ Ibid 389. 
1 Ibid 321. 
s Ibid 322. 
$ Ibid 


l| Batuta, p- 182. 
** M, E. R. 1907. 
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Port Columbum seems to be confounded with two places, 
with Quilon in Malabar, the pepper country, and with 
Kólam, Koulam or Kóvalam in Mynibar. If Columbum 
the port at which Marign: lli landed first be taken as the 
one in the country of Mynibar, it would have been only 
too easy for him to visit the Queen of Yálpánam. Now, 
Muhammedan travellers two or three centuries earlier 
called Ya]lpánam, Zapage, Zabaj or Jabeh; and ‘Saba’ is 
a better phonetic transcription of Ya]pánam or Yápánam . 
than any of the earlier names given by the Muhammedan 
travellers, including Battala the name given by Ibn 
Batuta. Jaffna too was at the time of Marignolli's visit a 
flourishing kingdom. It is therefore probable that Marig- 
nolli visited Jaffna which was then ruled by a queen whom 
he for some reason called ‘ famous." 


The Catalan map of 1975 A.D., in which Ceylon is 
called by the name of “Ila Iana,". a corruption of the 
native name of ‘lam, represents a female sovereign as 
ruling part of the Island. An Officer of the Ceylon 
Rifles in his work on “Ceylon” thought that that was “ an 
allusion to the Queen of Wanney, a district of Ceylon at 
one time ruled by women."* He, relying on Turnour, com- 
mitted an anachronism by confounding this queen with 
the later Vannichchis who ruled over different parts of the 
Vannis later than the Portuguese times. The statement 
of Marignolli that Saba (Jaffna) was ruled by a queen 
during his visit has, strangely enough, received contirm- 
ation from a totally independent authority like the Cata- 
lan map. 


. * Rifles, vol. i, p. 21. 
28 - 
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It is, however, strangethat the Yálpána Vaipava Malan 
which gives a list of the rulers of Jaffna from perhaps the 
13th to the end of the L6th century does not mention a queen 
as one of thereigning sovereigns, In 1344 A .D.,the year in 
which Ibn Batuta visited Jaffna, the country was govern- 
ed by a king, and from the statement made by Marignolli, 
1t can be surmised that the king died soon after the visit 
of Ibn Batuta and was succeeded on the throne perhaps 
by his minor son for whom the mother acted as regent. 
If she was the rightful heir to the throne and there was 
no objection to female succession, her name would have 
appeared in the dynastic list. The ‘lofty mountain of 
Gyheit' referred to as * Blessed,’ with which Marignolli 
connected the legends of Elias and the Magi was evident- 
ly the unpretentious hill Kírimalai sacred to the Hindus, 
and supposed to be the residence of holy ascetics in 
ancient times. The spring at the foot of the hill, the 
water of which Marignolli professed to have tasted, was, 
no doubt the sacred tirta of Kírimalai which was and 
still is an attraction to thousands of pilgrims. Marignolli 
after twisting Yálpánam into Sava applied it to the 
country of Saba referred to in the following prophecy in 
the Bible :—“ The kings of Tharsis and the Islands shall 


offer presents, the kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall - 


bring ygifts.”* He therefore thought that one of the 
three Magi who went to Bethlehem to adore the child 
Christ was from Jaffna. The Yogis and ascetics haunt- 
ing Kírimalai which Marignolli calls Gyheit must have 
lent additional confirmation to his theory. This account 
was perhaps the original of the later garbled version of 


* Psalm, lxxi, v. lo (Douay version) 
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the Portuguese historian de Barros who said that a king 
of Ceilam named Perimal on being warned by a Sybil at 
Coulam (Kóvalam? of the birth of Christ set sail in a 
ship and joined two other kings on their way to 
Bethlehem.* | 


In one of the maps of Bernard Sylvanus (1511 A. D.) 
Ceylon is called *Insula Caphane", which name also 
occurs in the itinerary of John of Hese who says “ Insula 
Caphane vel Taprobane" Insula Caphane no doubt 
represents the Island of Jaffaa. The mistake made by 
there European writers in styling the whole of Ceylon 
as “Jaffna” was perhaps due to the necessity of their 
touching at one of the ports of Jaffna on their voyages. 
This is perhaps the earliest record in which Yálpánam 
was called Jaffna (Caphane) by the European writers. 


In the “ Thousand and One Nights," commonly known | 
as the * Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ which possesses 
a world wide reputation and which was written about the 
15th century A.D., is given a description of the wonderful 
voyages made by Es-Sindibad of the seat The accounts 
of these voyages were evidently founded upon the exag- 
gerated reports of various Arabian and other Muhammedan. 
travellers of the period, and disclose the author's intimate 
knowledge of those writings. In the first voyage, a 
graphic description is given of Sindibad’s escape from 
being drowned by an immense tortoise, the back of which 
the sailors mistook for an Island, Sindibad-was washed 
ashore.on the coast of an Island governed by El-Mihiraj, 


* de Barros, dec. iii, bk. vii, chap. ix. 
t Rifles, vol. i, p. 22. 
t Nights vol. iii. 
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where he was met by the grooms of the king's horses and 
taken before the Mihiraj. The latter received him kindly, 
treated him “ with beneficence and honour" and appointed 
him "Superintendent of the Sea-port and Registrar of every 
vessel that came to the coast”, In the Court of the said 
Mihiraj h» met a party of Indians who told him that 
"among them there were Shakireeyeh (Ks hatriy as) the most 
noble of their races, and Brahmins, a people who never 
drank wine", He also saw an Island called Kasil in the 
dominions of the Mihiraj in which was heard the beating 
of tambourines and of drums during the night, and also 
‘saw in the sea of that Island a fish 200 cubits long and 
another whose face was like that of an owl. 


We may take it that the coast where Sindibad was said 
to have been washed ashore was close to Kudiraimalai, 
that the Mihiraj was the Maharaja of Jaffna and that the 
sea-port to which he was attached was Kalah or Kovalam. 
The Island of Kasil. the beating of drums andthe meeting 
with fish of enormous size are all matters copicd from the 
Muhammedan writers. The people still believe that 
strange noises are heard on certain nights near Kudirai- 
malai and in the Island of Iranaitive, Kazwani (18th 
century) and Iba-el-Wardee (l4th century) relate that 
in the sea of E] Kulzam is a fish in the form of a cow 
which bringeth. forth ita young and suckleth like a 
cow.* The fish here referred to is the dugong which 
is found in the gulf of Mannar and in the Jaffna Seas, 
and gave rise to many an exagzeration among the early 
- writers regarding its form and size, The Greeks, it is 


* Nights, vol. iii, chap. x x, note 49, 
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believed, received their idea of the mermaid from this 

fish, and even so late as the time of the Portuguese, 

it is mentioned in a work called * Histoire De La 

Compagnie de Jesus’ that in 1560 A.D., seven mermaids 

were caught in the neighbourhood of Mannar by the 

fishermen, were taken to Goa and there dissected by a, 
physieian on instructions from the Viseroy.« Kulzam was 

no doubt Kalam or Kóvalam. 


In the fourth voyage, Sindibad, after his escape from 
the cavern in which he had been buried alive with the 
body of his wife, pursued his course until he arrived at 
the Island of the Bell whence he proceeded to the Island 
of Kela in six days, Then he came to the kingdom of 
Kela which is adjacent to India, and in it are a mine of 
lead and places where the Indian cane groweth a'.d excel- 
leat camphor; and its king is a king of great dignity, 
whose dominion extended over the Island of the Bell In 
it is a city called the city of the Bell which is two days’ 
journey in extent, The word which the translator has 
rendered into ‘ Bell’ is * Nakoos’t which evidently stands 
for'Návas, The Island of the Bell and the city of the . 
Bell would therefore represent the Island and the city of 
the Nagas (Mátota) and ‘the king of great dignity whose 
dominion extended to the Island of the Bell' was the king 
of Jaffna. Kela was the port of Kalah. The lead mine, 
the Indian cane and the commercial product found there 
are taken from the confused writings of the other Muham- 
medan writers. 


* Pridham, vol. ii, p. 500. 
+ Nights, vol. ii, chap. xx, note 59. 
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In his 9th voyage. it is said that Sindibad passed 
by an Island in which was cinnamon and pepper, a large 
quantity of which he took in exchange for cocoanuts. 
He then passed by the Island of Kl Asirat where was 
the Kamaree aloes wood. After that he passed by 


‘another Island the extent of which was five days’ journey ' 


and in it was the Sanfu aloes wood which was superior 
to the Kamaree, but the inhabitants of the Island were 
“worse in condition and religion than the inhabitants 
of the Island of the Kamaree aloes wood; for they 
loved depravity and the drinking of wines and knew 
not the call to prayer nor the act of prayer". He went 
* after that to the pearl fisheries."* These disconnected 
statements show that the voyage was made round about 
the island of Ceylon and that places in it were also 
called islands. Aloes wood (Aghil)f was in those days 
obtained from the eastern coast of Ceylon, Most of the 
aloes wood and cinnamon appear to have been exported 
to the Jaffaa ports from Komari which was situated to 
the South of Batticaloa. Cinnamon then grew wild in 


* Nights, vol. ii, chap. xx, note 60. 
t Aghil was the hard core of the tree cactus (square stemmed) , 
‘the fragrant smoke of which was used for perfuming the hair. 
*€ saraf aw pia Ba t más wrar aul $ hen 
gerer) gn zio (9 más Quis gy. 
uwd w wgüapS sib nse wiflamsturs 
teurer I mái Gs.” 
Nánmari : v. 6. 
The fragrant Aghil is formed in the core of the Cactus (Kalli) 
tree, the shining orpiment in the stomach of the deer, and the price- 
less pearl in the womb of the deep ocean, but does any one know in 
which family will the good and chaste woman be born. 
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the forests of Uva and the Eas'ern Province and 

was removed for export to Komari which, though 

now possessing a rugged coast, had probably in those 
days a harbour at which sailing vessels appear to have 

called. The author of Kamoos says that the Sanfu aloes 

wood was inferior to that of Komare» * Ia the ‘Accounts 

of India and China' which mentions the Komaree aloes 

wood, the Island of Kamar (or Komar) is said to be 

divided from the kingdom of the Mihiraj “by a passage 

of ten or twenty days sail with a very easy gale."f 
El-Edirisi says that Kamaree is near Sanf separated 

only by three miles. Ibn Batuta describing the kingdom 

of the Arya Cbakravarti of Jaffna says tha’ “ihe sea shore 

abounded in cinnamon wood, bakum and Kalanji aloe 

which however was not equal to the Komari or the Kakuli 

in scent.” From these scattered writings it is apparent 

that Aghil was brought to Jaffna from Komaree, Sanfu, 

Kakuli and Kalanji for distribution to other countries. As 
regards the depravity of the people referred to by Sindibad, 
it was perhaps what Mas'udi said that there was a race 
of Indians descended from Cain in the country of Kumar 
where the aloes wood came from,$ The bay of the pearl 
fishery was no doubt the gulf of Manuar, the one described 

by Marco polo as the “bay that lies between Malabar and 
the Island of Zcilan.” | 


* Nights, chap. xx, note 12. 
t Ibid. 

H Ibid. 

«q Batuta, p. 184. l 

$ Cathay, prelim: essay, p ccxlvi 


ll Marco, vol. ii, p. 313. 
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In the sixth voyage, Sindibad came upon C. yton ina 
miraculous manner by drifting on a raft down stream on 
& river which passed through a mountain, and then met 
people who “were of the sown lands and the fields” and 
who accidentally came upon him when they went to irrigate 


their fields, A short but a very correct desc iption of | 


Ceylon and of the Adam's Peak is given, and no better 
description than “the lands of fields and sown lands" for 


the Northern part of Ceylon (as it then was), could have 
been thought of. 


These scattered references to the Kingdom of Jaffna 
and to the port of Kalah, not only in the writings of the 
Muhammedan travellers but also in the Arabian Nights, 
clearly indicate the route taken by sailing vessels in those 
early days, and how the port of Kalah or Kovalam was 
used as an emporium for the commerce between the East 
and the West. Sir E. Tennent overlooking the fact that 
Kalah was mentioned as an important port and emporium of 
Ceylon by the Muhammedan as well as the European writers 
after the 9th century A.D., proceeded to show the errors 
into which he thought Bertolacci and other writers on Cey- 
lon had fallen and to adduce reasons which to him appear- 
ed plausible, to prove that the ancient Kalah was the 
modern harbour of Galle. His enthusiasm at his supposed 
successful identification based as it was on a mere 
similarity of sound, made him assert tat Galle was 
not only the ancient Kalah but also the Tarshish of 
Solomou’s fleets and the rendezvous of Arabs, Greeks, 
Romans, Egyptians and Chinese in still more ancient 
times,* 


* Tennent, vol. i, p. 560, et seg. - 
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Col.Yule was not at all satisfied with the supposed identi- 
fication and Mr. Hugh Neville too did not agree with him, 
* The cramped and rocky creek known as the Galle hat- 
bour" thought Mr. Neville, could not be indentified “ with 
the capacious limen or lagoon and tranquil inland harbour 
often spoken of in connection with the emporium of 
Kalah" and “the numerous Islands lining the shore . 
which formed such a striking description of the coast 
by the earlier writers" could not be found in or near . 
Galle which “owed its civilization to comparatively. 
recent time8" and “ possessed few ancient historical tradi- 
tions and ho historical remains’, and that the purely 
Tamil district of Kalah which “owned the sway of the 
Maharajas of Zabedj, the Sultans of the Isles" could 
not be traced to any part of the Southern Province. 
He also rightly thought that the North Western coast 
of Ceylon extending from Kalpitiya to Jaffna contained 
the port which was a great centre of trade from 500 
B.C, to a comparatively recent time, and “that it was 
separated from the capital of the Sinhalese by jealousies 
that account for the silence of the Sinhalese chroniclers” 
He was, however, not sure of the location of Kalah, 
and was inclined to hold, perhaps on accouht of the 
similarity of sound, “that the coast around and opposite 
to Kalpitiya formed the centre of trade and that the 
emporium was not one defined spot, but a cluster of pretty 
ports, all bartering the luxuries of the Far East for Silver, 
and the wares af Europe, Persia and Ethiopia; while the 
site of Tammanna Nuvara with the adjacent ruins of 
Mahatabawa was the capital ofthe ruler who governed 
under the Sultans of Zabedj."* 


* J.C. B.R.A.S., vol. vii, pt. ii, pp. 57, et seq. 
29 ? 
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Professor Q. Muller Hess of Bern in the * Perigri- 
nations of Indian Buddhists in Burma and in the Sunda 
Islands," while speaking on the situation of Kalah said 
that he would substitute the North-West coast of the Island 
of Ceylon for Point de Galle.* 


Thus it will be seen that “the central emporium of 
commerce, which in turn enriched every country of Western 
Asia, elevated the merchants of Tyre to the ranks of princes, 
fostered the renown of the Ptolemies, rendered the wealth 
and the precious products of Arabia a gorgeous mystery, 
freighted the Tigris with ‘barbaric pearl and gold,’ and 
identified the merchants of Bagdad and the mariners of 
Bassora with associations of adventure and romance” was 
neither Point de Galle nor Kalpitiya, but Mátota, Kadira- 
malai and Kayts in the kingdom of Jaffna.t 


— .* Inds Anti.. vol, xlii, p. 41. 
+ Tennent vol.i, p 392 


CHAPTER VI 


Sources and Synchronisms. 


can be gathered about the history of the Northern 

Kingdom. The Mahávaüsa mentions only a few 
stray events and Tamil literature is almost blank during 
this period. Whatever can be pieced together should be 
taken from the Mahavansa and the Yá]pána Vaipava Malai 
and tested in the light of South Indian inscriptions. As 
the Vaipava Malai is a work written independently of the 
Sinhalese Chronicles, it will not be out of place to look 
into some of the chronological puzzles raised by it as we - 
proceed. 


E the fourth to the ninth century A.D., very little 


The Vaipava Málai, like the Mahávansa, says that 
Vijaya died a short time after his marriage with a ‘woman 
from Pandi’, that he left no iseue, that his minister took 
charge of the kingdom for a year, that his brother's son 
Pánduvása came from Lada and that he “was the founder 
of an illustrious dynasty which continued to reign over 
Lanka for numerous generations."'* 


The events concerning the Northern kingdom as far 
as the fourth century A.D., have been already narrated in 
Chapter Il, and the events here related are those after that. - 
period. l 


It is said that in Saka 358 or 436 A.D., Kulakkóttu 
Mahá Rájá, a Chóla king, came to Trincomalie and began 


* Y. V. M., p. 4 
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to make extensive repairs to the temple Tirukónésar Kóvil 
at Tambalagámam, while Pándu Mahá Rájá was ruling 
Lanka from Anurádhapura, and that the latter expelled the 
Mukkuvas who were helping the Sinhalese 'traders who 
supplied dry fish to foreign markets, from Kírimalai in 
Jaffna.* Being a Tamil and perhaps a Hindu, it is no 
wonder that Pándu was instrumental in driving away the 
Mukkuvas who were desecrating such a holy place as 
Kírimalai, and thereby were a source of great annoyance 
to the Hindus. The Chiefs of these Mukkuvas, who after- 


wards settled at Batticaloa, are still remembered locally 


by the application of their names to Usman Turai and 
Séntánkalam, places close to Kírimalai from which they 
were expelled. The year of Kulakkóttan's arrival at 
Trincomalie falls within the reign of Pándu who, accord- 
ing to the Mahávansa, held Anurádhapura from 434 to 
439 A.D.t 


The Vaipava Malai closely follows the description 


given in Tirnkénésala Puráņam regarding the building’ 


of Tirukónésar Kóvil, the appointment of the Vanniyas to 
manage the temple and its temporalities and the 
attempted interference of King Pándu's queen during 
the absence of Pándu at Jaffna. But it does not 
mention the construction of the Kautalái tank by 
Kulakkóttan with the help of the Sinhalese minister of 
king Pándu, as described in the Puránam From aà 
. inscription found near the Kantalái Tank it is supposed 
that Mahá Séna who reigned between 275 and 301 A.D. 


* Y. V. M. pp A& 5. 
t Mah., chap. xxxviii. 
1 Tiruk, P., Tirukulam Kanda Padalam. 
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Sketch showing the position of the Temple of Tirukónésvaram 
from a Portuguese drawing. 
To face page 228.] (With permission of C.B.R.A.S: 
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built that tank. But it is not included in the list of the 
sixteen tanks mentioned in the Mahávaüsa as those that 
were built by him.* As Maha Séna is chronologically 
placed about 150 years earlier than Kulakkittan, it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the tank was built by Maha 
Séna and that Kulakkottan repaired and enlarged it for 
the purpose of irrigating the lands at Tambalagimam 
which he specially reserved for the maintenance of the 
temple. 


According to the Kónesar Kalvettu and the- 
Tirukénésala Paránam, Kulakkottan first introduced the 
Vanniyas into Ceylon as managers of the temple at 
Trincomalie, It does not appear why the Vanniyas should 
have been imported as temple managers in preference to 
al others. Evidently the Vanniyas, who belonged to a 
fighting caste in India, aecompan:»d the several Tamil 
invaders who came over from India, for the purpose of 
conquest, and remained behind. Later they set themselves 
up as petty Chiefs in different parts of the Island and 
usurped the management of the Trincomalie temple which 
possessed a considerable revenue. The two solitary 
Vanniya Chiefs said to have been brought here in 436 
A.D., could not possibly have multiplied so fast and so 
effectively within a period of 150 years as to occupy all 
the important places in the Vannis and to make it neces- 
sary for Aggrabódhi I, the king of Anuradhapura, to take 
very elaborate steps in 593 A.D., to put them down. These 
Vanniyas, who became the petty Chiefs of the tract of 
land lying between Trincomalie and Mannar, served for a 


* Mah. chap. xxxvii. 
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long time asa buffer state between the Sinhalese of the 
South and the Tamils of the North, being at times 
independent and at times submissive to the one or the 
other as occasion demanded, 


A copper plate grant of the Western Chalukya king 
Pulikésin I of Saka 411 (489-490 A.D) mentions the 
Simhala king as having paid tribute to him.* This must 
have been during the time of Kassapa I or Kumara Dasa. 
This is perhaps the earliest mention of the word ‘Sinhala’ 
in an authoritative Indian record, 


The new dynasty of kings beginning with Maha Naga, 
though said in the Mahavansat to be of the Moriya or of 
the Okaka race, appears in reality to be a blend of the 
Naga and the Tamil. There is no mention either of the 
‘Moriya dynasty or of the Okáka (Ikshváku) before the 
time of Maháná ra whose name belies such à supposition. 
This portion of the Mahavansa was written in the twelfth 
century A.D., and it is no wonder that a high-sounding 
title was given to these kings who rose suddenly like 
mushrooms. Their Nága origin and their Tamil connec- 
tions are clearly seen from the Nága name of the first 
king and from the several Tamil armies raised by them to 
wage war. The statue on the side of a rock at Weligama 
in the Southern Province commonly known as Kushta 
Raja is probably that of Aggrabódhi I, as the vihára close 
to the rock is known as Aggrabódhi vihára. The pendent 
earlobes loaded with heavy ear ornaments including that of 
the head of a snake stamps him as a Nága or a Tamil. 

* Ind, Ant., vol. vii, p. 215, 

t Mah., chap. xli. 
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In the year Saka 515 (593 A.D.,) Aggrabódhi Maha 
Rájá perceived that the then reigning Vanniyas were 
elated with pride and fancied themselves independent 
kings, He therefore reduced them to their true position, 
namely that. of Adikaris, with which they had ever 
afterwards to remain content.* This king must have 
been Aggrabódhi I who reigned from 564 to 598 A.D., 
according to the Editors of the Mahávansa, and from 583 
to 617 A.D., as calculated from the date of accession given 
in the Rájaratnácari to Ambaherana Salaméwan t 


Aggrabódhi II built the Relic house Rajayatana in 
Nágadípa.t During the reign of Sila Méghavanna (614-623 
A.D.,) Sri Naga the Chief, the uncle of Jettha Tissa—and 
probably the ruler of the Northern dominion— proceeded 
to India, gathered together a great number of Tamils, 
returned to ‘the northern part of the country’ and tried to. 
take it. But the king having heard of it went. up with 
an army, gave battle at the village called Raja Mittaka, 
killed Sri Naga, captured a great number of his followers - 
and after he had treated them most cruelly gave them 
away as slaves to different viháras in the Island. 


The Pallava king Simha Vishnu, who, according to 
Professor Jouveau Dubreuil, reigned from 590 to 618 
A.D.,$ says in one of his inscriptions that he vanquished 
“the Sinhala king v who was > proud of of the strength of his 


* Y. V. M.. p. 7. 

+ Mah., Editor's List of Kings: Rajarat., p. 77. 
i Ibid chap. xliii, v. 02. 

* Ibid xliv, vv. 70— 73. 

§ Pallavas, p. 73. 
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arms,”* but no mention of such an invasion is made 
in the Siühalese Chronicles. The army of Tamils brought 
by Sri Nága for the purpose of invading the northern 
part of Ceylon, might have been very probably a Pallava 
army given by Simha Vishnu and hence his boast of a 
victory in spite of a defeat. 


Aggrabódhi III who was defeated aud driven away 
by Jettha Tissa came back with a large army of Tamils 
and defeated Jettha Tissa who committed suicide on the 
battle field.t In the 15th year of the reign of Aggrabódhi 
III, Dáthásiva the general of Jettha Tissa, who was sent 
by the latter to collect an army before he took the battle 
field, returned with an army of Tamils and defeated the 
king who fled to India.t During the reigns of Aggrabódhi 
III and Dáthópatissa I, all the viháras and public 
buildings were despoiled of their wealth to 


keep up the 
Tamil armies of both parties. 


Dáthópatissa, who waa defeated by Kassapa II, 
returned with an army from India, fought against Kas- 
sapa and was killed.$ During these reigns the Tamil 
influence had become so great that they held all high 
offices and supreme power.) The Tamil armies brought 


* S. I. L, vol. ii, p. 356. 

The Kasakudi plates state that Simha Vishnu vanquished 
the Malaya, Kalabra, Malava, Chola and Pindya (kings), the Simhala 
(king) who was proud of the Strength of his arms and the Keralas, 

+ Mah. chap. xliv, vv. 105—112. 


1 Ibid 125—128. 

ej Ibid 131—135. 
.& Ibid 153. 

q Ibid xlv, v. 12. 
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to Ceylon during this period must have been obtained from 
the Pallava kings of Kafici, for the Pándya and the 
Chóla Powers were in their wane and were not heard of 
during the few centuries of Pallava supremacy. 


On the death of Kassapa II, his nephew Dappula I 
took charge of the kingdom and attempted to rid the 
country of the Tamil officers of influence but Hattha-dátha, 
the nephew of Dáthópatissa, who fled to India on the 
death of the latter, on receiving a message hastened to 
the Island with an army of Tamils. Whereupon all the 
Tamils who dwelt in the Island deserted the king 
(Dappula I) and joined Hattha-dátha, He having won 
over the great men of the Tamil party seized the royal 
city and proclaimed himself king under the name of 
Dáthópatissa II.* 


The continuous influence and authority of the Tamils 
during this period is further indicated in the reign of 
Aggrabódhi IV who succeeded Dáthópatissa II, by the. 
tradition that a wealthy Tamil named Potha-Kuttha 
built a house of devotion called Mátambiya, the comman- 
der of the king's army named Potthasáta built a parivéna 
at the Jetavana Vihára, a Tamil named Mahakanda built 
a parivéna and called it by his own name and another 
bui the Cullapantha parivéna, This king Aggrabódhi 
IV was the first to take his abode at the town of Pulathi 
or Polonnaruwa.t After his (Aggrabódhi's) death the 
wealthy Tamil Potha-kuttha took over the control of 
affairs into his own hands leaving his creatures Datta and 


* Mah., chap: xiv, vv. 18—22. 
1 lbid xlvi. 
RM 
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Hattha-ditha to bea 
t ít N . 
other,* r the name of kings one after the 


Hane em mae son of Kassapa II, who succeeded 
a-datha 1l, after his marriage with Sa; 

- sanghter of she Rája of Malaya, and in MN 
with her m the Northern countr il i 

of Hattha-dátha I. Then he went ovor ‘ol ndis and xen 
the service of Narasinha who must have been the Pall " 
king Narasimhavarman I. He, by his feats of valox sso 
pleased the Pallava king as to win hig support a a he 
gift of an army to go and fight for his kingdom | He " 
however, defeated by Dáthópatissa (Hathadátha 15) and 
had to return to his patron for further help. Retu in 
to the attack with another army given to him bs Nas 
simha, he appears to have landed at a portin J aff “fos 
1t 18 said that after resting for three days at the Mul 
where he disembarked he began to fight, took the no hern 
country and subdued the inhabitants thereof He then 
marched towards the city of Anurádhapura mot P ha 
kuttha and Hattha dátha II in battle, defeated the nd 
raised the imperial banner of sovereignty over ^m 
Lanka-t As Manavamma escaped to India duri the 
time of Dáthópatissa II and came on his second ex edi ti " 
at the end of the reign of Hatthadátha II he must have 
remained with Narasimha for 25 years. “ve 


According to the Kasakudi 

u platesf of the P 

king Nandivarman II (717—779 AD.) one of his pee 
* Mah., chap : xlvi. 
1 Ibid — xlvii. 
1 S. I. L, vol. ii, p. 343, 


-— ————————— 


— — 
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decessors on the throne, Narasimhavarman I, who defeated 
the Chalukya king Pulikesin II at the battle of Vátápi, 
where the Saiva Saint Siru Tondar is alleged to have 
fought on the side of the Pallavas,* is said to have sur- 
passed * the glory of the valour of Ráma by his conquest 
of Lanka". The help rendered by Mánavamma to 
Narasimhavarman I in defeating Pulikesin II who was 
otherwise known as Chalukya Vallabha, perhaps at 
the battle of Vátápi, is described in the Mahávansa.t The 
reign of Narasimhavarman I is said to have lasted from 
630 to 668 A.D., a period of 38 years The second 
expedition of Mánavamma to Ceylon was therefore 
in 668 A.D. or sometime earlier. But according 
to the editor of the Mabávansa Mánavamma began 


. to reign in 69] A.D.,{ which shows a discrepancy of 23 


years. The mistake committed by Mudr: Wijesinha 
in marking out the reigns of the kings of Ceylon can 
easily be tested in this instance. 

The earliest historical date of absolute certainty 
connected with the chronology of Ceylon kings is that of 


th pororaré qs8,5engGOuri a_yasgarsrad s 
Qrererar ipsars gtr (cess aer ujen& S SUI 
uamh cf Sene usliperapd uh ésas 
Airra Q aiciremfle santé Qs Ssursor aper Garemis grt" 
Periya P., Sirutondarpuránam. 
He (Sirutondar) led the (Pallava) king's army, destroyed 
the ancient city of Vatépi (Badami) in the Northern country and 
brought before the king gems and treasure, crowds of horses and 
elephants and other countless spoils of viotory. 
* Mah., chap. xlvii, vv. 15—27. 
t Dekkan, p. 70. 
q Mah., Table of Ceylon Kings, No. 90. 
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the coronation of Sáhasa Malla, which is given in one of No. 
his Polonnaruwa inscriptions, as Tuesday the 12th in the 


Names of kings. | Amended 


Date as per Duration 
Nik. Sang. | of reign. 


bright half of Binera, 1748 years, 3 months and 27 days 30 Mivavamma v |. 708 699 6 
after the death of Buddha.* Dr. Fleet has examined $i Kassapa iii B 715 | ad 3 
this date and has found it to agree with the 23rd day of 94 Aggrabódhi vi N | 718 | 714 40 
August 1200 A.D.f Taking this date as the basis and Ee Aggrabsdhi vi " | red 760 20 
calculating backwards, allotting the traditional regnal 97 | Dappula ii | 784 780 5 
: : nz . 98 | Mahinda iii ..i 789 | 785 4 
years as given in the Mahávaüsa to each sovereign, the 99 | Aggrabódhi viii ..| 793 |; 789 I 
following table of the dat i 45 i 100 | Dappula iii ..| 804 J| 800 l6 . 
: g e e ates of accession of 45 sovereigns 101: | Aggrabódhi ix "| 820 816 3 
from Mánavamma to Sáhasa Malla, has been prepared, 102 | Séna i ee | 823 819 20 
The only difference is that 48 years as stated in the 103 ua, Bi 8/8 -. it 
Mahávahsa t and not 36 as incorrectly given by the 105 | Kassapa iv ..| 889 - 17 
editor, are assigned to Mahinda V, on the suggestion made 106 Kassapa iv oe MEN Ar 
by Dr. E. Hultzsch. According to this list it will be 108 | Dappula v 917 | - 12 ` 
seen that the date of accession of Parákrama Báhu I 109 Uday aii 932 (T 9 
(1153 A.D.) agrees with that given by Nikáya Sangrahawa 111 | Udaya iii 941 | - 8 
(1696 A.B.),§ but there is a difference of four years +e pen iv iv on jo id 
between the date of accession of Séna I (823 A.D.) as 114 | Séna v 968 - 10 
found in this table and that given by Nikáya Sangrahawa + 2 Mabinda M 978 48 
(1362 A.B..| The dates of accession of the kings who |. Vikrama Bihu  ... | 1026 -. 12 
ruled before Séna, I. calculated from the date found in the We Kitti the G pneral - 1038 . 3? 
Nikáya Sangrahawa are therefore included in the table 119 Vikkama Pándu i 1041 | l 
f ; 120 | Jagatipal we 4 
or. comparison. 121 | Parikkama ... | 1046 - 2 
a aaa 122 | Lokessara ... | 1048 - 6 
123 | Vijaya Báhu i ews | 1054 - 55 
* Muller, No. 156. 4 Jayabáhu Babu i et 1109 et 2! 
* J. R. A. S. 1909, pp. 327, 231. 126 | Gaja Báhu i — — 113! - | 22 
t 127 | Parikkrama Báhui — ... | 115 " 33 
! Mah., chap. ly, v. 33. 128 | Vijaya Báhu ii 2 | 1186 
T J. R. A. S. 1913, p. 523, 129 | Mahinda vi eee | 1187 | . 0-0-5 
$ Nik. S 20 130 | Kitti Nissanka ..] 1187 | m 9 
ik. San., p. 20. 131 | Vikkrama Báhu ii 1196 EE 0-3 
ll Ibid p.18. 132 | Códaganga 1196 i " 0-9 
133 Lilavati 1197 " 3 
134 Sáhasa Malla 1200 - 2 
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If 668 A. D. be taken as the correct year of Mána- 
vamma's victory in Ceylon and therefore of his accession, 
he could not have been present at the battle of Vátápi 
which took place in 642 A. D.,* as his stay in Narasimha- 
varman's Court did not exceed 25 years. He must have 
reached Káfiei at least three years before the battle of 
Vátápi, ie., in 639 A.D. Twenty five years from that date 
would be 664 A. D, the date calculated according to 
Nikáya Sangrahawa. Therefore 664 A. D. is more likely 
to have been the date of Mánavamma's accession than 668 
A.D,, and the synchronism between the events in South 
Indian history and of the Mahávansa is thus established. 
The reigns of the kings of Ceylon referred to hereafter 
are according to the above table. 


The archais Tamil inscription found at the village of 
Sendalai and inscribed by one Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan 
Svaran Máran, supposed to be a feudatory and general of 
the Pallava kings, in which his conquest of Manalir 
(Jaffna) is mentioned,f may presumably refer to the 
conquest of Jaffna by Mánavamma with the help of the 
Pallava general. The conjecture of Mr: Gopinath Row 
that Svaran Máran was a contemporary of Paramés- 
varavarman II f cannot therefore be correct. 


* Dekkan, p. i!l. 
1 55 Quis — yeirem ert 2 nsw Curt wen ort Quar pas 
weir con Cars s T wnt per emer." 
S. Tamil, vol. vi, p. 11. 
The sword of noble Miran who enjoyed his possessions, 
conquered the warlike Manalir (Jaffna) so that ghouls feasted (on 
the dead bodies left on the battle field). 
t S. Tamil, vol. vi, pp. 9 & 10. l 
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It also appears from Chalukya and Pallava inscrip- 
tions that Mánavamma helped the Southern confederacy 
to which the Pallavas belonged, with an army in 674 A: 
D. when the Chalukya king Vikramáditya was defeated 
at Uragapuram (Uraiyür) on the southern banks of the 
Kávéri* The Chalukya king had to contend against the 
Pandya, the Chéla—the king of the Kávéri,—the Sinhala 
and other kings. It is therefore not unlikely that Mána- 
vamma who was the friend of Narasimha was also attached 
to Paramésvaravarman I, the-then king of the Pallavas. 
So when the latter “was in danger it was his duty to act 
according to the dictates of the simplest feeling of 
gratefulness." 


In the Vakkaléri plates of the Chalukya king Kírtivar- 
man II, of 757 A.D., it is said that Vinayaditya Satyasraya 
one of his predecessors levied tribute from the “ rulers of 
Kávéra, Parasika, Simhala and other islands."f By the 
words ‘other islands’ were meant ‘Jaffna and its dependent 
islands’, and it can be inferred that a separate king was 
ruling over them. Thirty years after the date of this 
grant, according to Wilson, the Buddhists were expelled 
from the neighbourhood of Káñňei to Ceylon. In 788 A.D, 
Ahalanka, a Jain teacher from Sravana Belgola, who 
had been partly educated in the Buddha college at 
Ponataya (near Trivalir, south of Kafici) had a discus- 


* Kuram plates (S. I. 1., vol. i, p. 154.) 
Udayendiram plates (S. I. L, vol. ii, p. 371.) 
Gadval plates (Ep. Ind., vol. x, No. 22.) 
Kendur plates (Ep. Ind., vol. ix, No. 29.) 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. viii, p. 28. 
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sion with them in the presence of the last Bauddha prince, 
Hémasítala, and on his overcoming them, the prince 
became a Jain and the Buddhists were banished to 
Ceylon.* 


. . Mahinda II (764-784 A.D.) the son of Aggrabódhi VI 
(718-758 A.D.) was at the time of the death of Aggrabódhi 
VII (758-764 A. D) living at Mahathitha (Mátota) having 
gone to the sea-board on some business of the king. When 
he heard of the king's death, he hastened back to the 
capital. “ Meanwhile the chieftains and land-lords of the 
Northern districts took possession of the country by force 
and withheld its revenues and when he came to hear of 
this he proceeded to the Northern country with a large 
force and subdued all the chieftains together with their 
servants.”t Dappula,a cousin of Mahinda, was possessed of 
great wealth and influence and took up arms against hiti. 
During this civil war the Northern country was greatly 
neglected although it is said in the Mahávansa that after 
the defeat of Dappula, Mahinda had again to take an 
army to the Northern country to suddue the rebellious 
chieftains. { 


As stated at the beginning of this chapter very 
little is known of the doings of the kings of Jaffna from 
the fourth to the end of the eighth century A. D. The 
authority wielded by the later kings of Anurádhapura 
was spasmodic and if a kingdom actually existed in the 
North, it is not now known if the Nágavamsa kings 


* Mackenzie, vol i, p. Ixv. , 
t Mah., chap. xlviii, vv. 80, 83, 84, 
1 Ibid 95, 96. 
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continued to rule or the country was under chieftains 
whose power was ephemeral. The last authoritative account 
of the existence of a separate king in Jaffna was that of 
the Greek writer Cosmas in the fifth century A. D. 


Simhavishnu, a Pallava king, has left epigraphical 
records that he couquered Ceylon about the end of the 
sixth century* and a Pallava army helped Mánavamma 
to conquer Ceylon about 664 A. D. During these invasions 
the Pallava armies must have landed at Jaffna and occu- 
pied that country first and there is evidence that there 
was continual intercourse between Ceylon and the Pallava 
country during this period. As Kaficipuram was the 
centre of Buddhistic culture such intercourse would have 
been natural enough. Buddhagosha of Ceylon fame was a 
native of Kifcipuram. Vatsy4yana the author of Nyaya 
Báshya was a Tamil of Kanci and lived about 400 A.D. 
He was known by the name of Pak fla Swami, a name 
which designates his Ceyion origin. Dig Naga of 500 
A.D., Dharmapala of 600 A.D. and other Buddhist logi- ` 
cians lived and flourished at Kaficipuram.t In 640 A.D., 
when Hiouen Thsang the Chinese traveller was at Káfici 
and intended to go to Ceylon, 300 monks came from there 
and said that the king had died and there was famine and 
disorder in the country. His intended visit was therefore 
abandoned.t This must have been on the death of Dáthó- 
patissa II and when Potha Kuttha, the Tamil, had taken 
the Government into his own hands. 


* S. L L, vol. ii, p. 356; Anc. Ind., p. 425, 
ł Ind. Ant., vol. xliv, p. 87. 
1 Anc. Ind. ; Pallavas. 

31 
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Traces of Pallava occupation are found in Jaffna even 
row. Pallvaráyankattu a division in the Pünakari district, 
the worship of Pótharáyer, a title by which Pallava kings 
were known and the existence of such families as 
Nolambaráyar and of the name Nanni (asylum of truth), a 
` biruda of the Nolambas of Dharmapuri, a Pallava off- 
shoot, clearly testify to some sort of Pallava occupation, 
The surmise that Jaffna was during this period under 
the authority of the Pallavas willtherefore not be far 
wrong. 


About the ninth century the Pallava supremaoy in 
South India began to wane overshadowed by the rising 
power of the Chalukyas and about the end of that century 
the Chó]as began to reassert their Supremacy. Among 
the . Sinhalese, internal dissensions were rife. Tamil in- 
fluence was gaining ground in the Sinhalese capital. 
Tamil nobles held all positions of rank and power in 
Court and Sinhalese princes were fighting against cach 
other with the aid of Tamil armies. It is therefore not 
surprising that Ugra Siügan found an opportunity amidst 
these factions and party-struggles to seize the throne of 
Kadiramalai and to establish himself as an independent 
sovereign, 


"In 717 Sáliváhana" (795 A.D.) it is said, that 
“Ugra Singan, a prince of the dynasty founded by king 
Vijaya’s brother made a descent upon Lahká with a 
numerous force from Vadathesam (India) and after a 
severe struggle possessed himself of one half of Lanka 
which had been lost to his dynasty for a long time. He 
reigned at Kadiramalai while another king reigned 
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over the Southern territories."* The fact that he was 
mentioned as a prince belonging to the dynasty of 
Pánduvasa, Vijaya’s nephew, by mistake called brother, 
and that later on he transferred his capital from Kadira- 
malai to Singai Nagar as related below, stamps h.n as a 
descendant of one of those Kalinga colonists who 
emigrated with Vijaya and settled down at Singai Nagar 
or Sinhapura.t Conjecture has identified him with Kaliaga 
Maghe} who according to the Mahavansa conquered the 
North of Ceylon in 1215 A.D.; for he too “after a severe 
struggle possessed himself of one half of Lanka.” The 
later doings ascribed to Ugra Siigan in the Vaipava Malai, 
if true, will not admit of such an identification; and on 
the other hand Kalinga Magha reigned at Polonnarawa 
and not at Kadira Malai. The statement that Ugra 
Siigan reigned over the Northern portion of Lanka with 
his capital at Kadiramalai while another king reigned _ 
over the Southern territories clearly defines the position 
of Kadira Malai, and refutes the idea that it is identical 
with Kataragama in the South, as stated in the Kailáya 
Malai and believed by the author of the Vaipava Malai. 
Ugra Siigan was probably the progenitor of that virile 
dynasty that supplied Kalinga Chakravarties to the throne 
of Polonnaruwa and Arya Chakravarties to the throne 
of Jaffna. 


We may safely pass over the legends that have 
gathered round the name of Ugra Singan and his son 


* Y. V. M. p. 8. 
t Vide supra, chap. ii, p. 54. 
t A theory propounded by the Hon'ble, Mr. H. W, Codring- 


ton and Rev. S. Gesnapragisar. 
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borrowed perhaps from similar legends connected with 
Vijaya and admit only such facts as are of historical 
worth: that he belonged to the Kalinga Chakravarti race, 
that he conquered North Ceylon and reigned at Kadira 
Malai ; and that he fell in love with Márutappiravíkavalli, 
a Chola princess who came on a pilgrimage to Kirimalai, 
carried her off forcibly and married her*—a political 
move intended perhaps to raise himself in the estimation 
of his people by making sure that his consort at least had 
royal blood in her veins. 


Ugra Singan passed throngh the Vannis, received the 
voluntary submission of the seven Vanniyas and imposed 
a tribute upon them,t perhaps the incident referred to 
in the Mahávansa as the insubordination of the chieftains 
of the Northern countries and their subjugation by 
Mahinda 11.7 


Ugra Singan assisted his wife to complete the building 
of the Kandaswamy temple at Mavittapuram which she 
had begun before her marriage. At her request her father 
the Chólá (P) king sent a Brahman family to officiate at 
the temple together with the necessary images. ~ They 
landed at the place which is now known as Kánkósan- 
turai. This port which was previously known as Gáyá- 
turai, or the place of embarkation for Buddhist pilgrims 
to Gáyá, and sfterwards corrupted to Kásáturai, was from 
this date called Kánkésanturai the harbour or port at which 
the image of Kángéyan (Kandaswamy) was landed. 


* Y. V. M. pp. 9—11. 
+ Ibid 9. 

t Mah., chap. xlviii. 

q Y. V. M., pp. 10-11, 
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After some time Ugra Sihgan transferred his capital 
from Kadira Malai to Sinzai Nagar, either because the — 
latter was his birth place or at any rate in order to live 
among people of his own country and race. The state- 
ment in the Vaipava Malai that he removed to Sengadaga 
Nagar* (another name for Kandy) is certainly incorrect, 
It must have been a clerical error of a later copyist, or 
perhaps of Mailvágana Pulavar himself, who being igno- 
rant of the existence of Singal Nagar, in spite of the fact 
that the name appears in almost all the Tamil works 
composed during the time of the Jaffna kinge, deliberately 
changed it to Seigadaka Nagar, in order to make it fit 
in with the mistaken view that Kadira Malai was the 
present Kataragama. The etymological difference between 
the two names is indeed very little. 


While reigning at Singai Nagar, Ugra Siigan had 
iwo children—a son and a daughter—who, according to the 
Vaipava Malai, were united in incestuous marriage and 
the son succeeded his father under the name of Jeyatunga 
Vara Raja Siigan.t The legend of a brother marrying a 
sister belongs really to a much earlier age and the author 
of the Mahávansa too made a similar use of it in the case 
of Vijaya's parents.t Whatever the truth of this tradition 
may be, it is safe to assume that it was during the reign 
of this Jeyatunga that a minstrel, a Pánan by caste, as all 
minstrels of that time were, came to his Court and was 
presented with a sandy uninhabited portion of Jaffna as a 


* Y, V. M. p. 12. 
1 Ibid 12 & 13. 
1 Mah., chap. vi. 
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reward for his music and his songs.* That ne was presen- 
ted with a region called Manattidal in the northern part 
of Laüká, that he was made the sovereign thereof by the 
king of Kandy, and that the place waa occupied by the 
colonists brought over from India by the minstrel 
are no doubt vague statements made by the 
author of the Vaipava Malait without understanding 
the purport of the existing tradition. He was unaware 
of the mischief that was to be caused by such ignorance 
and recklessness on his part. Seigadaka Nagar was not 
in existence then; no Jeyatuüga ever reigned at Kandy; 
and never within historical times was Jaffna a sandy 
desert fit only to be presented to a Pánan. The impro- 
bability of the story induced one of the later writers of 
Jaffna history to alter “Sengadaka Nagar” to “ Anurá- 
dhapura ” and to change the name of Jeyatuüga into 
Eléla, who had lived and died a thousand years earlier. 
He even went so far as to mutilate the Tamil verse 
ascribed to Vira Rágavan to fit in with his theory.t It 


* Y. V-M., p. 13. 

1 Ibid. 

1 The verse ascribed to Kavi Vira Raghavan is— 
ten GO amc permser ay swamme swe sof ume 


Mir L4  G smicnqui Aap Sy weirexGererGp Sql 
&e»g Gumi... iB ler wráscno Quim Qarma encxra sme 
fesrGuri Q fulms sri Sica. SO TrGrocsf Qu. 
Tani Pádal, vol. ii, p, 21. 
I came sailing along the coast.on a vessel with the idea that 
the king of llam will graciously grant me a grey young tusker and 
fertilelands, but you the crest Jewel of Singai sat behind a curtain 


(to receive me). 
[The words '&Ee»si;u' in the above verse were altered to 


C*eQeoSus' by the author of the Tamil History of Jaffna.] 
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did not, however, strike him that a man of the Pána 
caste and a blind one to boot as supposed by him, would 
never have been invested with sovereignty even by a 
foreign potentate ignorant of all ideas of caste. The 
original mistake of changing Singai Nagar into Sengadaka 
Nagar had to be followed up with these other mistakes 
and misconceptions in order to make a plausible story 
out of the tradition. 


The author ofthe Vaipava Málai has fallen into 
another error in calling the Pana minstrel ‘the blind 
poet Vira Rághavan.'* He has mixed up Andaka Kavi 
Vira Raghava Mudaliyár, a blind Vell 4la poet, who visited 
the Court of Pararájasékaran at Jaffna at a much later 
period,f with the Pana minstre: who was honoured by 
Jeyatunga. The legend of the minstrel appears in 
Kailaya Malai, Vaiyápádal, Trincomalie Kalvettu and 
Dakshina Kailása Puránam. In none of these is the name 
cf the man given; nor is he anywhere described as blind. 
The legend in the Dakshina Kailása Puránam takes the 
lutist to the time of Vibíshana and is clearly a later 
interpolation. $ 


* Kailáya Malai does not state that Yalpinan was blind or 
that his name was Vira Rághavan. 
€ — LoT ig 
ura scrQams ser na(sdlumipinmesm cr 
sruwa port g aao s Gaemreredl —sr eres peor 
4yex sau flare» e; rem S SL ero. " 
K. M., p. 4, 
+ Vide infra, chap viii 
} There are two printed versions of the Puránam, in one of 
which the verses regarding the lutist are omitted as interpolations. 
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The Pánan returned to India and probably induced 
some members of his tribe as impecunious as himself to 
accompany him to this land of promise, and it issurmised 
that their place of settlement was that part of the city of 
Jaffna which is known at present as Pásaiyür and 
Karaiyür. As some Pánar were also fishers by profession, 
in Jaffna too they probably took to fishing for want of 
a better occupation,* The settlement would have been in 
honour of the lutist ordinarily called *Yálpánam' and 
coming to be so known to the mariners and traders who 
called at the ports which were close by, it would have 
lent its name in course of time, particularly among such 
strangers, to the chief town and ultimately to the district 
itself. But the name did not become popular among the 
inhabitants of Jaffoa until the Portuguese built the town 
close to the Pana settlement and called it Jaffna, and 
although the name is now used in a wider sense to include 
the whole district, yet to the people of Jaffna the town 
only is still known as Yá]pánam. 

The earliest mention of the word 'Yá]pánam' in 
Tamil literature is found in the Tirupugal of Arunagiri 
Nátar, in which it is called Yálpána Náyanár Pattinam.t 
The author mistook the lutist of the Jaffna legend to be 


* This theory was first propounded by Rev. S. Gnanapra- 
gásar, O. M. I. 
t “assert suem OeuQur® 
BET arab up Su Sus . 
wm cum mujes Ger PAPE ... e Gp srQer 
«Gumi groai Hensler 02 pCar@ 
euni emp Gur pdresu GsQufe 
wn pun gour ac ig cor gelu e) GugswrQer" 
Tirup. 
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the Yá]pána Nayandr who accompanied the Saint 
Sampanda Mürti and set his Dévárams to music, Aruna- 
giri was a contemporary of Villiputtürar who was the 
Court poet of Á]kondán, the Kongu king, at whose request 
he is said to have composed the Mahábhárata in Tamil. 
Álkondán reigned about the middle of the 15th century, 
A.D.* Yalpánam is mentioned in several inscriptions 
of the Sétupatis in the first quarter of the 17th century, t 
and it is referred to in the mutilated form Népdlam in 
some Telugu works also of the 17th century. 
The Kókila Sandésaya, a Sinhalese work of the middle of 


* S. Tamil, vol. vii, p. 405. 

t{a) In a copper plate grant of Saka 1526, Mutu Vijaya 
Raghunatha Sétupati is said to have destroyed Ilam, Kambalam 
and Yálpána town and had an elephant hunt (** marapa buargpibwn ih 
magin cess pla yor $ Qs e Gai eL (Oso qal u^"). 

(b) In a copper plate grant of Saka 1607 granted by Hiranya 
Garbhayaji Ragunátha Sétupati Katta Tévar the following words 
oceur :— EE l 
Mm (ipto mii LUTCHJTGRTU) ULE PD bipes. wapo i g Qa v 

. . hua” 

Pecm-Germ-o Arch. S. S. i., vol. iv. 

[Similar eulogies appear in several inscriptions of other Sétu- 
patis extending even as far as Saka 1706, an empty boast which had 
not the slightest foundation of truth, as by the time the Sétupatis 
were made Chieftains of Ramnad (1604) A.D.) Jaffna had come 


under the influence of the Portuguese. ] 


t Raghunithabhyudiyam of Vijayarighava Nayáka 
Sahitya Sudha of Govinda Dikshita 
Sthitya Ratnikara of Yagfia Naráyana Dikshita 


Raghunathabhyudiyam of Rámabadramba Sources 
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the 15th century calls the capital Yápápatuna.* Some 
therefore seem to think that the name is a contraction of 
Yápápattina or Yahápat pattina, a Sinhalese translation 
of Nallir,t as Nallár was the capital at the time the 
Sinhalese work was composed. Now, Nallár was not 
built before the Singai Arya kings reached the zenith of 
their power, But the name 'Yálpánam' was certainly 
known to the Muhammedan travellers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries though in the mutilated form of Zapage, 
Zabaj or Jabeh. Some others are of the opinion that 
' Yálpánam ' is the Tamil adaptation of the Sinhalese 


name 'Yápane't which like many other Sinhalese names ` 


of places in the district existed prior to the Tamil 
occupation. The Tamils are alleged to have tamilized it 
into Yápánam and Yálpánam and to have invented a 
fanciful derivation for the word by weaving the impro- 


—M M MÀ— —————4 


* “ Ran dada kikini del bendi på peleti rendu 
Tentena sadi minimuttu digata aluvidu 
Nan siri sapiri niti kindu rinduge purabandu 
Santósa venui gos Yápápatun vadu.” 


Kok. San., v. 243. 
Yápapatuna— which consists of rows of stately buildings de- 
corated with golden flags, and which sheds an extraordinary 
brilliance on account of its valuable gems and stones glinting every- 
where and which in point of. splendour and charm can be compared 
only to the city of Alakamanda of god Vaisrávana—enter this city 
and worship it. 


t This derivation was first suggested by Mr. S. W. Coomara- 
swamy, the author of “ Jaffna Place Names." ' 


i Yápane may be a name of pure Sinhalese origin like 
Habarane, Tumpane, Balane, Ranne, etc. 
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bable legend of the lutist.* The surmise which is based 
on phonetic similarity only holds good for a similar 
derivation vice versa, and will have to remain a surmise 
until the town or village which was previously known as 
Yápane is located. Was Yápane different from Yápápatun 
or did both the names represent one and the same place? 
The present town of Yálpánam could not have been the 
Sinhalese village of Yápane as it was a jungle before the 
Portuguese conquest, and there are no grounds to believe 
that the fisher folk inhabiting Pásaiyür and Karaiyür 
which form a part of the town were Sinhalese at one time. 
On the other hand, even the Sithalese fishers occupying the 
coast towns of Ceylon were at onetime Tamils and the pro- 
cess of metamorphosis can still be seen at Negombo, Mara- 
vila and Chilaw. Yápane or Jápáne as the Sinhalese now 
call it must certainly be taken to be the Sinhalese form of 
Yápánam or Yálpánam and not vice versa. It is not at 
all surprising to see the name appearing in Sinhalese and 
Indian works earlier than in Tamil writings of Jaffna, for 
it appears that the application of the name for the whole 
district did not become popular among the inhabitants 
until the Portuguese period. 


Owing to the confusion created by including Yálpánan 
among the rulers of Jaffna, there is nothing in the 
Vaipava Malai to indicate that the descendents of 
Jeyatuhga ruled over Jaffna until the time of Vijaya 
Külankai Singai Arya Chakravarti. From the time of 
Külankai to the conquest of Senpakap Peramá] or 
Sapumal Kumaraya, the kings of Jaffna ruled indepen- 


* The Hon'ble Mr. Horsburgh in the Ceylon Antiquary, vol. ii, 
pt. i, pp. 57 & 58. 
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dently without a break and it is therefore reasonable to 
think that the time of Külaiükai who was in fact the first 
to secure the throne of Jaffna on a sound basis should be 
placed somewhere in the 15th century, although the 
Vaipava Malai places him soon after Jeyatuhga and 
Yálpánan.* Three centuries passed between the time of 
Jeyatunga and that of Kilaikai and during this long 
interval, although the kings of the Kalinga dynasty of 
Ugra Siigan passed through many vicissitudes and lost 
their independence several times over, yet they continued 
to reign even as feudatories and were slowly emerging 
into prominence as powerful rulers. 


During the reign of Séna I (828-843 A.D.) the 
Pándyan king very probably Varaguna invaded Ceylon 
and soon made himself master of the northern part. He 
defeated Séna who fled from the capital and took refuge 
in the Malaya country. Prince Mahinda the. king's 
brother committed suicide and Kassapa another brother 
fled. Polonnaruwa was sacked and the Pandya carried 
away as spoils the sacred ornaments of the temple, the 
golden images, the jayabera aud the bowl of Buddha. 
After plundering the capital he recovered a suitable ran- 
som from Séna for the permanent retention of the Island 
and left the country.t A record in North Arcot mentions 
a victory of the Pándyas over the Gaigas (who were 
about this time feudatories of the Gaüga-Pallavas) which 
occurred about the middle of the ninth century at 
Tiruppirambiyam near Kumbakónam.f According to the 


* Y. V. M. p. 14. 
+ Mah., chap. L; Puja. p. 31. 
1 S. I. L, vol. ii, p. 381. 
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Udayéndiram plates of the Bana king Prithivipathi II 
the Pandya referred to was Varaguna as he it was that 
fought at Tiruppirambiyam.* So the Pandyan who made 
“an unprovoked assault” on Ceylon during the reign of 
Sóna I must have been Varaguna, mentioned in the 
Sinnamanir plates as the successor of Rájasimman. The 
confusion in the traditional history of Jaffna which 
omitted to mention the successor of Jeyatunga and placed 
a crown on the brow of the low born Yálpánan was 
perhaps due to the invasion of Varaguna. The conquest 
of Manarri referred to in a Kóvai verse quoted in Irayanár 
Akapporul t was that of Jaffna by Varaguna during this 
period. 

— Mr.K. S. Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore in his able work 
called ‘Tamil Varaláru' while discussing the age of 
Mánikkavásagar, one of the Tamil Saiva Saints,] gives 
several reasons, of which the mention of the Pandya 
king Varaguna in his Tirukóvaiyár is one,{ to prove that 


* S, L L, vol. ii pt. ii, No. 76. l 

M idi Qa rra Gp 5G arci oer ar Ca eos si 2 0m Ucar 

QurarCort (sauer d mic Qur Dans @ apren mys 
waasu wm b Qasr arp eir acirecfhemi gra» pang 
perQarflons gasses flumdr scr "arius Ge. 

Ira. Akap., p. 52. 

1 Tamil Varaláru, pt. ii. 

4 The words “ the Lord of Sittambalam praised by the Pándyan 

k' ng Varaguna " found in the following verse :— 

“ narar Opigptar Quod rào goma gy oraw 
pamai Qiu sese) Ordon g aure eye 
QseéreraQarS g bp ue S sre wu De» SG s ai &G) secum 
pimai spacer enon pO ys G suia aper erc ex . | 

Tirukévaiyar, v. 306. 
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Mánikkavásagar was a contemporary of Varaguna. His 
theory receives confirmation by the fact that Séna I 
of Ceylon was according to the Sinhalese chronicles con- 
verted to Hinduism by ‘an ascetic clad in the robes of a 
priest.'* Although the Tamil puránam which treats on 
the life of Mánikkavásagart does not mention that he 
ever visited Ceylon, it is said that the Ceylon king went 
with his dumb daughter to Sidambaram to witness the 
religious controversy between the Buddhist priests of 
Ceylon and Mánikkavásagar and that on the latter per- 
forming the miracle of making the dumb princess to 
speak, the king and his retinue including the defeated 
priests of Buddha became Hindus, 


Perunturai (great harbour) to which Mánikkavásagar 
went to purchase horses for the Pándyan and of which 
mention is repeatedly made in his Tiruvásagam, was very 
probably Mátota. Mátota was frequented by Arabian and 
Persian traders and horses were imported for the benefit of 
Eastern potentates. The god of Perunturai to whom the 
Spiritual enlightenment of Mánikkavásagar is specially 
attributed was the Lord of Tirukkétísvaram whose praise 
was sung by the Déváram hymners, The Perunturai of 
Mánikkavásagar and Periaturai of De Couto appear to be 
the Tamil equivalents of Mátota. 


In the reign of Séna II (843-878 A.D.) "a prince of 
the royal family of Pándu having formed a design to 


* Nik. San. p. 18. 
Rajarat., pp. 81 & 82, 
Tirup. V. A. P. (ys seran gà Qacr rmási.) 
TN V. P. P., p. 247 
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overthrow that kingdom, beoause he was illtreated by his 
king” took refuge in Ceylon and sought the aid of the 
king. Séna saw an opportunity for aven ging the 
Pandyan invasion of the Island during the reign of his 
grand-father Séna I, and despatched an army from Ceylon. 
Madura was taken by seige and the Pandyan “ fled from 
the field of battle on the back of an elephant and gave up 
his life in the wrong place and his queen also died at the 
same time".* The account of this invasion is corrobora- 
ted by the Nikaya Saügrahawa which says “ After the 
death of king  Matvalasen (Séna I) the Maharaja | 
Mungayinsen (Séna II), who succeeded to the throne of 
Lanka set out with a Sinhalese army and invaded the 
kingdom of Pándi, and having slain and routed the 
Tamils he recovered the drums of victory and the gem 
set bowl which had been captured in the days of king 
Matvalasen and then returned to Lanka.”t As according 
to South Indian epigraphy the Pándya Varaguna varman, 
the grandson of Varaguna who fougut at Tiruppirambiyam 
came to the throne in 862 A.D., the prince who sought 
the assistance of the Sinhalese king | was probably 
Varagunavarman and the Pándyan who was killed by the 
Sinhalese army was Srimara Parachakra Kolahala, the son 
of Varaguna who invaded Ceylon during the time of 
Séna I. The Sinnamanir plates on the contrary state 
that Srimara vanquished Máya Pándya, the Kérala , the 
king of Sinhala, the Pallava and the Vallabha.f[ The 


* Mah. chap. Li, v. 38. 

+ Nik. San., p. 18; Rajavali. p. 31. 
t M. E. R., 1906, p. 71, § 25. 

q Ibid 1907, p. 68, § 23. 
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mention of Maya Pandya as an enemy of the reigning 
king implies the existence of factions and parties in the 
reigning family of Madura, and the mention of the 
Sinhalese along with Maya Pandya confirms the theory 
that the king against whom the Sinhalese army fought 
was Srimara. Séna II in an inscription left at Mediri- 
giriya called himself Madhuradunu (conqueror of 
Madura) .* 


In the time of Kassapa V (906-916 A.D.), it is said, 
king Pándu who had warred with the king of Chola and 
suffered defeat, sent many presents to Kassapa V and 
solicited his help. An army which was despatched under 
Sakka S^napáti, the son of the king, was defeated by the 
Chó]as and the Sénapati died of some epidemic diseasef 
there. This account would naturally be taken to refer 
to the encounter between the Chóla king and Rajasimha 
Pándya mentioned in verses 10 and 11 of the Udayéndiram 
plates of the Ganga Bána king Hastimalla,t where the 
defeat of the Sinhalese troops is recorded in the fotlow- 
ing terms. “Having slain in an instant at the head of a 
battle an immense army despatched by the Lord of 
Lanka which teemed with brave soldiers and was inters- 
persed with troops of elephants and horses he bears in 
the world the pregnant name of Samgraha Rághava 
(Rámá in battle)". An inscription of the 12th year of 
Parántaka I, found at Tirupátkadal in the North Arcot 
district refers to a defeat of the Pándyan and the king of 


* Ceylon Ant., vol. x. pt. ii, 
t Mah., chap. lii, vv. 70— 78. 
1 S. L L, vol. ii, p. 387, 
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İlam at the battle of Vélur.* As the 12th year of Parán- 
taka I falls in 919 A.D. and the last year of Kassapa V in 
916 A.D., the battle of Vélur must have taken place before 
916 A,D. When Parántaka in the inscriptions of the third 
year of his reign called himself Madurantaka or Madura- 
konda,f the allusion probably was to his earlier conquest of 
Madura referred to in the Mahávansa in the words “ King 
Pándu who had warred with the king of Chola and was 
routed",1 and in verse 8 of the Udayéndiram plates. "The. 
defeat of the Sinhalese army must therefore have taken 
place between 910 and 916 A.D. There are two inscrip- 
tions in Ceylon one at Elawaewa Pánsala and another at 
Aetaviragolleva, of Abha Salamévan Dappula (V) in 
which it is stated that his father Sri Sanga Bo (Kassapa 
V) “in the ninth year after he had raised the royal 
umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of Pándi and having 
won victory and glory, enjoyed his splendour”. Although. 
this statement is not in agreement with the result of the 
expedition as recorded in the Mahávansa and in Parán- 
taka's inscriptions, yet it confirms the truth of the expedi- 
tion and helps to fix the date of the battle of Vélür with 
some degree of exactitude. As the kingdom of Pándi 
was said to have been ransacked in the ninth year of 
Kassapa V, the battle of Vélür must have taken place in 
915 A D. 


During the reign of Dappula V (917—929 A.D) “King . 
Pándu because he feared the Chó]iaus left his country" 


* S.L I. vol: ii. No. 98; M. E. R. No. 693 of 1904. 
+ M. E. R. of 1906-1907, No. 29 of 1907. 
. 1 Mah. chap. lii, vv. 70 et seq. 


«q Muller, Nos. 116 & 117. 
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and eame to Ceylon to obtain help against the Chola. 
While the king was preparing an expedition, internal 
dissensions arose in the Island and the Pándya had to go 
away leaving his crown and royal apparel behind.* And 
during the time of Udaya III (941-049 A.D.) who was a 
drunkard and a sluggard, the Chólas attempted to obtain 
possession of the erown and apparel but though successful 
at first were eventually defeated.t It was probably after 
this invasion that Parántaka called himself the conqueror 
of Madura and flam, for in an inseription of his 37th 
year] (944 A.D.), he is referred to as the conqueror of 


Madura and jlam, whereas in one of his 36th year he is 


called the conqueror of Madura only. A record of his 
40th year (947 A.D.) mentions Parántaka's invasion of 
Ceylon.$ Consequently Parántaka's claim to have invaded 
Ceylon cannot be altogether unfounded and even if he 
failed to defeat the Sinhalese king he must have at least 
subdued the Northern kingdom. His invasion of Ceylon 
is described in the Tiruvalangádu plates of Rájéndra 
Chó]a I as follows:—‘(All) the waters of the sea were not 
(enough) to quench the fire of his (the Chó]a king's) anger 
which consumed the enemies and which was put out 
(only) by the tears of the wives of the (king) of Simhala 
cut and killed by the king's weapons."| Udaya III during 
whose reign this invasion by Parántaka took place was 
not killed, and the king who v was 'cut and killed by the 


* Mah., chap. liii, vv. 5—9, 

1 Ibid 41— 45. 

1 M. E. R., 1903-1904, Insc. No. 375 of 1903.. 
q S. I. L, vol. iii, No. 109, 

§ Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 1. 

I M. E. R. 1906, p. 67, 5 16. 
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(Chó]a) king's weapons' must have been therefore the king 
of Jaffna through whose territories the Chó]a army had 
to pass before reaching the dominions of Udaya. 


The crown and the robes of state left behind by the 
Pándya were, however, seized at a later date by the 
Chó]a king Rájarája I when he invaded Ceylon, for in an 
inscription of his tenth year (995 A.D.), he claims to have 
taken “ the crown of the king of flam who came to close 
quarters in fighting, the exceedingly beautiful crown of 
the queen of that country, the crown of Sundara and the 
pearl necklace of Indra which the king of the South had 
previously given up to that (king of flam); the whole 
flamandalam on the transparent sea."* It is however 
curious that Rájéndra Chóla I too in an inscription of his 
sixth year (1018 A.D.) claims to have taken the jewels of 
the same description as those taken by Rájarája I, from 
the Ceylon king. 


The conquest of Ceylon by Rájarája I and Rajéndra 
Déva I is corroborated by the Mahávansa, for in it, it is . 
said, that in the 86th year of Mahinda V “they (the 
Chó]as) took the queen with all the jewels and ornaments 
and the crown that was the inheritance of the kings and 
priceless diamond bracelet that was the gift of the gods, 
and the sword that could not be broken and the sacred 
forehead-band; and having made a false show of peace, 
they took the king prisoner in the fastnesses of the 
forest where he had taken refuge through fear."i This 


* S. L L, vol. ii, No. 54. 
t S. L L, vol. iii, No. 205. 
1 Mah., chap. lvi, vv. 16—19, 
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desoription of the spoils removed by the Chó]as is very 
much like that of the panegyric in the Chola inscrip- 
tions. The 36th year of Mahinda V who cameto the throne 
in 978 A.D. falls in the year 1014 A.D. which corresponds 
to the second year of Rájéndra Chóļa I. The Chó]a invasion 
evidently therefore began about 995 A.D during the time 
of Rájarája I and continued till the second year of 


Rájéndradéva I, when the Ceylon king (Mahinda) was 


. ultimately captured. 


The Rashtrakita king Krishna III, known as Sri 
Vallabha and Kannaradéva Vallabha, in his Karhad 
plates of 958 A.D,* says that he exterminated Kafici 
and Tafjai, made the Céra, Pandya and Simhala his 
tributaries and erected a high column at Rámésvaram. In 
an inscription of his found at Kallangattai near 
Sólapuram and in his Átakür inscription, it is said that 
he killed Chóla Rájáditya at Takkólam and entered 
Tondaimandalam in 949 A.D.t If he did invade Ceylon it 
must have been about that time, very probably in 950 
A.D. He is supposed to be the Vallabha who invaded 
Nágadípa during the time of Mahinda IV (952-968 A.D). 
` If Krishna III invaded Ceylon during the time of Mahinda 
IV,it musthave been later than 952 A.D., the year of 
Mahinda’s accession, which is doubtful. The word 
'Vallabha' found in the Mahdvaisa might in all proba- 
bility be the Tamil word ‘Valavan’ ,which is the same as 
Vallabha, an epithet applied to the Chola kings, for it 


* Ep. Ind., vol, iv, No. 40. 
1 Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 194. 
1 Mah., chap. liv, v. 12; Ceylon Ant., vol. iv, pp : 34 & 35, 
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appears that a Chó]a invasion of Ceylon took place 
during the time of Mahinda IV. It isstated in an ins- 
cription of Rájarája I, that one Siriya Vélar, a Chóla 
officer died in a battle field in Ceylon in the 9th year of 
Sundara Chóla Parántaka II*. This must have been 
about 966 A.D, in the reign of Mahinda IV. It is very 
likely that Valavarkónpallam near Mávittapuram in 
Jaffna was the scene of this battle and was so named 
after the event. As the Chóla was called ‘Valavan’ his 
palace came to be known as ‘Valavu’ (Walawwa). The 
term was later applied to the residences of Chiefs and is 
still used in the Sinbalese countries for the same purpose, 
but its application in Jaffna has deteriorated and every 
compound is known by that name. 


There is an inscription at Tiruvottiyür temple dated 
the fifth year (954 A.D.,) of Gandaráditya,t the son of 
Parántaka I, who ascended the Chóla throne in 949 A.D, 
on the death of Rajaditya who was killed by the Rashtra- 
kita king Krishna III. According to it one Kaduttalai 
Nágamaiyan son of Siigamaiyan one of the Nobles 
(Perundaram) of Udaiyár Sri Uttama Chola Déva accom- 
panied the latter to the temple at Tiruvottiyir and 
donated 90 sheep for burning lamps and an ilavilakku 
(a lamp stand made in Ceylon), to the temple. A 
reasonable doubt may arise why Uttama Chó]a was given 
the title of a reigning king while Gandaráditya 
was the king. Uttama Chó]a was actually the Chéla 
Viceroy of Ceylon at the time and the donor in the 


* M. E. R., 1896, Insc. No. 116 of 1896. 
+ M. E. R. 1912, Insc. No. 246 of 1912; S. I. I, vol. iii, 


No. 115, 
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inscription accompanied him from Ceylon aud hence the 
donation of an [la vilakku. This Uttama Chóla was the 
paternal uncle of Rájarája I, and succeeded Parántaka H 
to the Chól]a throne. As Polonnaruwa had not then 
fallen into the hands of the Chólas, the Chdla viceregal 
capital must have been either at Matota or Padaviya 
where Chola inscriptions have been found. Thus it will 
be seen that, in 954 A.D., Ceylon or a portion of it was 
under the Chola rule, and Uttama Chóla was reigning 
there as the Viceroy of Gandaráditya. j 


Rájarája I (985-1012 A. D.) extended his rule 
throughout the Madras Presidency and in some directions 
even beyond it. On the west his sway extended as far 
as Quilon and Coorg, on the north-east to the borders of 
Orissa, and his conquests included Ceylon and ‘the 12,000 
ancient islands of the sea’. As parts of Burma and the 
Malay Archipelago were added to these dominions by his 
immediate successors, ‘the ancient islands of the sea’ 
included Jaffna and its dependent islands, the Maladives 
and the Laecadives. ‘Many ancient islands whose old 
great guard was the ocean, which makes the conches 
resound, * an expression invariably found in the Chéla 
inscriptions must indubitably refer to the Jaffna islands 
surrounded by seas in which chanks abound. 


Rájarája's and Rájéndra Chéla’s conquest of Ceylon 
seems to have been complete enough to bring the whole 
of the island under the dominion of the Chólas. Ceylon 
was made a province of the Chola Empire and named 


* e sua GiCares QaraGugyuara ue ups g apa." 
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Mummudi Chéla Mandalam, after one of the well known 
birudas of Rájarája. Polonnaruwa the capital was called 
Jananátapuram or Jananáta Mangalam. Matota was 
renamed Rájarája puram and the Sivan temple there 


 Rájarája fsvaram.* They built several Hindu temples at 


Polonnaruwa, Mátota and Padaviya; the bronze images 
of Nadarája and the Saiva Saints, now placed in the 
Colombo Museum, were found in a ruined Chéla temple 
at Polonnaruwa. A Sivan temple in honour of Rájéndra 
Chóla's wife was built there and called Vánavan Madévi 
Ísvaram.t Several -inscriptions of Parakésarivarman 
Rájéndra Chola I, were found not only at Polonnaruwa but 
also in other parts of the Island. The village of Chem- 
biyanpattu, perhaps a name originally given to a district, 
is at present the only reminder in Jaffna of the ancient 
Chó]a occupation of the Peninsula. 


Rajadhi Rájá I (1018-1052 A.D ,) says in his inscrip- 
tions that he inherited the kingdom of his father (Rájéndra . 
Chola 1) “who had captured Ganga in the North, Lanka 
in the South, Mahadaya (Cranganore) on the West and 
Kidáram (Lower Burma) in the East."f After Rájádhi 
Raja I, Ceylon was under three Chéla kings, Rájéndra 
Déva Il, Vira Rájéndra end Adhi Rajéndra. Adhi 
Rájéndra who was the brother-in-law of the Chalukya 


* From a Tamil inscription of the time of Rajéndra Chéla I, 
found at Mátota and now at the Colombo Museum. 

+ From two Tamil inscriptions found on the walls of Siva 
temple No. 2 at Polonnaruwa. 

t M. E. R. Insc. No. 75 of 1895 at Tirumalaivadi, and No. 96 
of 1896 at Cape Comorin. 
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king Vikramaditya II, was, in spite of the assistance ren. 
dered by the latter, killed by Kulóttuhga I, before he could 
have secured the Chóla crown. Adhi Rájóndra was the 
Chola Viceroy at Polonnaruwa during the time Vira 
Rájéndra. was the Chola Emperor, and has left two 
inscriptions there.* 


The northern part of Ceylon came under the Chéla 
dominion during the time of Parántaka I about 944 A.D. 
and the whole island of Ceylon in 1012 A. D., when 
Mahinda V was captured by Rajéndra Chola I, and con- 
tinued till 1070 A.D. the year of accession of Kulótuüga la 
period of 126 years. — But Nikáya Sahgrahawa and Puja- 
valiya state that Ceylon was under the Chó]a yoke for only 
86 years,t a mistake calculated perhaps from the accession 
of Rájarája l, According to the Mahávansa the Chólas 
were driven out of Ceylon in the 15th year of Vijaya 
Báhu I} which agrees with the year of , Kuldttuaga’s 
accession. On account of the internal dissensions between 
two rival claimants to the Chéla throne, Kulóttuhga and 
Adhi Rájéndra, who had to leave Ceylon on the death of 
Vira Rájéndra, the power of the Chélas in Ceylon was 
weakened, their affairs in the Island were neglected and 
they wore ultimately obliged to leave the country. The fact 
of the Vélaikkara army taking service under Vijaya Bahu 
and of their insurrection when Vijaya Bahu proposed to 
lead an expedition to the Chóla ‘country testifies rather 
to the voluntary evacuation of Ceylon by the Chó]as than 


* On the walls of Siva temple at Polonnaruwa ; vide supra 
p. 263. note + 

+ Nik. San. p. 19; Puja., p. 33. 

1 Mak; chap. lviii, v. 59. 
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to their forcible expulsion as claimed by Vijaya Báhu* 
and as elaborately described in the Mahdvansa. - 


During the Ohóla supremacy it was not likely that 
there was an independent kingdom inthe North. The 
Jaffna kings must have been Chola feudatories. There is 
no reason to doubt their existence. As for the Ceylon 
kings during that time, the Mahávansa gives a list of those 
who are alleged to have reigned in unbroken succession 
except for a short interregnum of 12 years from 1012 to 
1024 A.D. It must, however, be taken that after the 
capture of Mahinda V, in 1012 A.D., to the accession of 
Vijaya Bahu in 1054 A.D., these kings exercised an 
ephemeral authority off and on for a period of about 16 
years somewhere in the South of the Island. 


Kulóttuüga I, made several conquests as far north as 
Kalingam and as far south as Ceylon, and his conquest of 
Ceylon is mentioned in his inscriptions. Kuldttuiga’s 
reign extendedto 1118 A.D., and Vijaya Bahu died, in 
1109 A.D. The Mahávansa says that Vijaya Bahu made 
preparations to lead an ‘expedition against the Chó]as in 
his 30th year (1084 A.D.) and again in his 45th year 
(1099 A.D.,) both of which, however, did not come to 
pass.t A OChóla invasion of Ceylon either during the 
latter part of Vijaya Báhu's reign or after his death is 
not mentioned in the Mahavansa. If Kulóttunga ever led 
an expedition to Ceylon it must have been between 1109 


* [n his Manipravila (Tamil and Grantha) ‘inscription at 
Polonnaruwa; j.C.B.R.A.S, vol: xxix, pp: 266 et seq: 
1 Mah, Nos. 116 to 122 in Mudr. Wijesinha’s list. 
1 Mah, chap. lx, vv. 36 & 46. 
34 
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and 1118 A.D., after Vijaya Báhu's death. According to 
one of his inscriptions found at Srinivasa Nallür in the 
Trichinapoly district inscribed in his 42nd year (1112 
A.D.) the conquest of Kalinga mentioned in it should 
have taken place in 1111 A.D.* His conquest of Ceylon 
was before that event as will be seen by an allusion in 
Kalingattu Parani, a Tamil poem composed in praise of 
his famous general Karundkara Tondaiman.t It was 
this Karunákara Tondaimán who opened Tondaimán 
Aru for the purpose of removing salt from the salterns of 
Karanavey and Vellaipparavai in the North of Jaffna, 
and it was this expedition in search of salt which was 
perhaps magnified into a conquest in the inscriptions. 
The author of the Vaipava Malai has erroneously placed 
this event inthe reign of Ugra Singan.t Karunákaran 
while being engaged in collecting salt lived at Inuvil and 
built there a temple for the worship of Pilfaiyár which is 
stil called Karunákara Pillaiyár temple. It now lies 


* M. E. R., 1900-1901, p. 9. 
M. E. R. of 1905, p, 51, $ 13; Insc. No. 608 of 1904. 
1 (a) Gates Quis sq sei p 
an Cae Atvulor are Qa cd 
& ella wii s sme a cx meir 


soroGuri ur $$ má 6 
You who have heard of the prowess of Karunákara's bow when 
he conquered Ceylon, open (your doors) to hear the poetic praises 
of Karunikara’s war in which he conquered Kalingam. 
(b) 926 ele mess Qurié 
Garcia. sisu — 
Kaling., Péymuraipádu, v. 20. 
The Kalinga war was as doubly fierce as the Ceylon war 


PY.V.M,.p8 : 
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within the village of Urumparay. There is a stone 
inscription in the temple of the year 1567 A.D., in which 
the temple is mentioned as Karunákara Pi]laiyár temple. 


Within a century of the departure of the Chólas, 
Ceylon was able to take the offensive against them. The 
great Parákrama Bahu whose reign of 33 years stands 
out as a glorious record of able administration in greatly 
improving the resources of the country, was perhaps the 
only king of Ceylon who believed in an imperial policy. 
He was as ambitious as Alexander the Great and his 
invasions into the Chóla territories seem to have been 
only the preliminaries of a greater and more formidable 
scheme for bringing the greater part of India under his 
sway. 


During his reign two rival candidates began to fight 
for the Pandya crown and one of them Kulasékara was 
assisted by the Chólas, and the other Parákrama Pandya 
sought the aid of Parákrama Bahu who sent a powerful 
army under Lankápuri Dandanayaka. The expedition of 
Laükápuri is described in two long chapters of the 
Mahávaünsa,* and it is said that after devastating the 
Pandya and Chola dominions and defeating Kulasékara 
and the Chéla armies, Lank4puri crowned Vira Pandya 
the son of Parákrama Pandya at Madura and returned to 
Ceylon covered with glory. He is even said to have built - 
a town in South India by the name of Parákrama puram 
and struck coins to commemmorate his victory. But there 
is à stone inscription on the south wall of the Tiru- 
vatisvara temple at Arpakkam,f a village 8 miles from 


* Mah., chap. Ixxvi and lxxvii. 
t M. E. R., 1899-1900, Insc. No. 20 of 1899, 
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Kaficipuram, dated the fifth year (1168 A.D.) of 
Parakésari Rájádhi Rája II which also speaks of the 
invasion ofthe Sinhalese army sent by Parákrama, but 
flatly contradicts the Mahávansa as regards the result of 
the invasion. The inscription, after dealing with the 
devastation and havoc committed by the Sinhalese army, 
goes on to state that at the earnest request of one Hdirili- 
Sóla-Sambuvaráyer whose son was leading the Chóla army, 
one Umapathi Sivam was pleased to worship Siva for 28 
days continually praying for the defeat of the Siühalese 
army, and that Lankapuri and the other generals had to 
run away. The Madras Epigraphist commenting on the 
statement of the Mahávaüsa that the Sinhalese army went 
back to Ceylon of its own accord after placing Vira 
Pandya on the throne of Madura, states that “unlike the 
Mahávaüsa which does not record even a single victory 
gained by the Chola king, the inscription though referringe 
to the Sinhalese in words expressive of contempt and 
abhorrence does not fail to acknowledge the victories 
gained by them,” and that “this circumstance alone 
apart from being a record of contemporary events, entitles 
the inscription to greater credence than the chronicle."* 
It was therefore he thought that the Sinhalese army was 
actually defeated and compelled to leave India. 


A stone inscription of the 8th year of Rájádhi Raja 
II (1170 A. D.) has since been found at a temple at Palla- 
varéyanpéttai in the Tanjore T'aluq, according to which 
a Ohóla minister named  Tiruchittambala Mudaiyan 
Perumanambi alias Pallavaráyar went to the aid of Kula- 


* M. E. R. 1899-1900. p. 13, Insc: No. 36. 
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sékhara Pandya on the command of the Chó]a King and 
defeated the invading army of Ceylon.  Lankápuri 
Dandanayaka and his generals were put to death, and 
their heads were nailed on to the gateway of Madura. 
Necessary precautions were taken against the future 
annexation of the Pándyan territory to flam, and Kulasó- 
khara was reinstated on the throne of Madura. After all 
this was done, the minister Pallavaráyar died of some 
disease. In recognition and in appreciation of the faith- 
fulservices rendered by him to the State, gift of lands 
was made to his relations, and this inscription contains a 
record of such gift.« 


The early success of the Siihalese army and the defeat 
of the Chélas is attributed to the part played in the 
war by a traitor named Sri Vallabha, in another of Rájádhi 
Rájá's inscriptions found at Tiruvalangádu.! The title 
* who was pleased to take Madura and Ceylon" found in 
another Tiruvalangádu inscription was evidently assumed 
by Rájádhi Rájá after the victories achieved by the Chola, 
armies sent to assist one of the claimants to the Pándyan 
throne.S| There are other inscriptions, one of his 18th 
year (1176 A. D.) at the Kailasanátha temple at Attam- 
pákkam aod another of his 14th year at Máyavaram, $ 
in which he is described as one "' who was pleased to take 
İlam and Madura.” The earliest record in which this 


A. R. S. 1. E., 1923-1924, p. 104, Insc. No. 433 of 1924. 
M. E. R., 1905-1906, Insc. No. 465 of 1905. 
M 
al 


+r + * 


Ibid -p. 70. 

q M. E. R., 1909-1910, Insc. No. 731 of 1909 at Kailásanáta 
temple at Attampákkam. 

$ M. E. R., 1911-1912, Insc. No. 300 of 1911 at Máyavaram. 
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epithet appears is dated the 13th year (1175 A. D.) and 
he must have assumed it after the war of the Pándyan 
succession and after the defeat of the Sinhalese army. 


He never led an invasion to Ceylon and hence the above 


surmise. 


Tt appears from other South Indian inscriptions that 
the assistance given by the Sinhalese to the Pándyan in his 
prolonged struggle with his opponent did not end with 
the death of Lankápuri. Kulasékhara died soon after the 
events described in the Mahávansa and his son Vikrama 
Pándya continued the war with Víra Pándya's son and his 
Sinhalese allies. Some of the details of this campaign 
are recorded in an inscription at Tirukkalambudur of the 
fourth year of Kulóttuüga II[ (1182 A.D)* According 
to it the son of Vira Pandya was defeated and the Sinhalese 
soldiers had their noses cut off and they rushed into the 
sea to escape from the Chéla troops. According to 
another inscription of his ninth year (1187 A. D.) found at 
Sidambaram, Parakésari Kulottunga III assisted Vikrama 
Pándya against the son of Víra Pándya drove the 
Sinhalese army into the sea, took Madura from Víra 
Pándya's son and bestowed it on Vikrama Pandya.t 


Tt will thus be seen that notwithstanding the 
glorious account of success detailed in the Mahávaüsa 
during the time of Parákrama Bahu the Great, the 


Sinhalese troops were twice defeated, once in 1175 and .- 


again in 1182 A. D. It is, however, difficult to say 


* M. E. R., 1899-1900, Insc. No. 1 of 1899. 


Ibid . 14 $ 38. 
t Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. TM 
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now on which account more reliance can be placed 
as it can never be imagined that the Chola kings 
would have admitted in their inscriptions their defeat 
at the hands of the Sinhalese, This of course is 
not the only instance where each of the contending 
parties has claimed the victory for itself. On the other 
hand, had Parákrama Báhu succeeded, the author of the 
Mahávaünsa would have developed the idea of imperial 
policy more clearly. The discovery of the inscription at 
Pallavaváyanpéttai in 1924 in which the death of Lanká- 
puri is specially mentioned clears all doubt as to the issue 
of the earlier campaign and to the unreliability of the 
Mabávansa as a historical narrative. 


CHAPTER VII 
The Origin of the Kings of Jaffna 


QE prevailing belief that Ugra Singan reigned in 

a town beyond the limits of the Jaffna Peninsula, | 

and that a Yálpánan to whom Jaffna was | 
presented as a sandy district, colonised it and reigned | 
over it, a belief founded on the quasi-historical writings ` 
of a later period, has been refuted in the last chapter. 
The events which are recorded as the natural conse- 
quences of such misconceptions have also to be tested 
aud verified, According to the Kailáya Málai there was 
an interregnum after the death of Yálpánan. Then a 
chieftain named Pándi Malavan of Ponparriyüár, a, 
colonist, went over to South India and fetched a prince 
described as the son of a Pándyan in the Kailáya Málai* 
and as a Chéla prince in the Vaipava Malai This 


Qaare ans 

Qedan poré@eifu Ceaser Orlin gais 
waAsSwer weem ats Sine —eso aS illa» 
Qsoa barra (Qearreck Qaare ovima 
toc er aigu eyes Raws lure) " 
0n K. M., p. 5. 

Singai Aryan. the king of Lanka, Segarájan (Segarijasékaran) 
full of learning like unto Yama (the god of death), the son of 
Cheliyan (Pándyan) of the beautiful and wealthy Madura, born as 
the result of his (Pándyan's) religious austerities. 


[Segarijasékaran was contracted to Segarájan in order to suit 
versification.] ! 


+Y. V. M. p. 14. 
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prince who was known as Segarásaņ and Sihgai Aryan 
was afterwards called Vijaya-Kilankai-Chakravarti on 
avcount of a defect in one of his arms. He is said to 
have built the town of Nallir and his successors were 
called Arya Chakravartis,* It has already been stated 
that most of the fictions found in the Kailáya Malai were 
unconsciously taken over by the author of the Vaipava 
Malai. As the later kings of Jaffna claimed no relationship 
with the lowborn lutist, the pious author of the Kailaya 
Malai was obliged to state that the Pánan died without 
issue, and as the real origin of the Arya Chakravartis was 
not known to him, his fertile imagination invented the 
story of Pándi Malavan, the crown-giver. In spite of the 
fact mentioned in the Kailáya Malai that the first king 
was the son of a Pándyan, Mailvágana Pulavar described 
him as the son of a Siügha Kéthu, a son of Tisai Ugra 
Cholan the father of Marutapiravikavallit Had he any 
authority for that statement? Having naturally taken 
the list of kings either from Pararájasékaran Ula or — 
Rájamurai, he must have woven the story in such a 
manner that Vijaya Kulankai, the first named king in the 
list, fitted in with the prince alleged to have been brought 
by Pándi Malavan, He found that the statement made 
in the Kailáya Málai that the prince was the son of a 
Pándyan did not agree with tradition. The later kings of 
Jaffna claimed no affinity with the Pándyans; they called 
themselves ‘Aryas’ a name which a Pándyan would have 
scorned to adopt. The poet therefore made him out to 
be a scion of the Chó]as whom he thought to be of Aryan 


* Y. V. M. p. 14. 
t Ibid. 
35 
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origin. It was perhaps this idea which led even later 
. writers like Casie Chetty to think that the Chélas were of 
Aryan origin. The present day scholars engaged in 
historical research have taken the list of kings given in 
the Vaipava Malai as correct, and having found from 
other sources that Jaffna was conquered by Sapumal 
Kumáraya about 1450 A.D.,* during the reign of Kula- 
sékara Singai Aryan, have allotted an average reign of 25 
years to each king before him, and have arrived at the 
conclusion that Vijaya Kilankai must have come to the 
throne about 1250 A.D. This conclusion coupled with the 
peculiar interpretation of a stray verse regarding the year 
in which the town of Nallür was builtf has led an erudite 
scholar like Mr. V. Coomaraswamy to identify Vijaya 
Kilankai with a prince of the Telugu Chólas of Nellore 
or Wiekrama-Singhapuram, who were about 1257 A.D., 
conquered by Jatávarman Sundara Pándyal. (1251— 
1271 A.D). To him, Tika Wikrama became Tisai Ugra, 
Tika’s son Kéta became Singha Kétu, Vikrama Sinha 
Puram became Sinhapuram or Singai Nagar and Nellore 
became Nallir.t These plausible inferences led him so 


* Rajavali, p. 269. 
TU Dau rerus Ouan apr pO napusr mrs sorteo "* 
About the Saka year 870. 


[Ia translating a similar verse “ erexramfu sands Qoe com p 
Goleiro” relating to the date of the imprimatur of Kamban’s 
Rámáyanam, a writer to the Sen Tamil (vol. iii, p. 178-179) has 
interpreted the words “ ee gr PG ap " to Saka 1107, taking 
the word «ec "' to mean a special number 1000. In the same 
manner the year referred to in the Jafína stray stanza was also 
construed to mean Saka 1170. 


1 In a paper read before the Jaffna Historical Society and 
afterwards published in the Hindu Organ. 
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far as to surmise that the prince lost his arm in the war 
with Sundara Pandya. This theory of the presentation 
of a captured Chóla prince by the Pándyan does in a way 
explain the contradictory statements made in the Kailáya 
Malai and the Vaipava Malai. But if the assertion in the 
Vaipava Malai that Vijaya Külankai was the grandson of 
Tissai Ugra Chéla be taken as correct, the earlier state- 
ment that Máruthapiravíka Valli was the daughter of 
Tisai Ugra Chéla should also be taken as correct. She 
married Ugra Singan about 800 A.D. A nephew to be 
450 years younger than his aunt appears incredible. This 
theory can be partially maintained if Ugra Singan can 
be identified with Kalinga Magha. But there are several 
difficulties in the way of such identification as research 
will disclose that kings of the Kaliiga dynasty calling 
themselves ‘Aryas’ reigned at Jaffna earlier than the 
18th century. - 


The Mahavansa says that Mahinda IV (952—968 A.D.) 
married a princess of the Kalinga Chakravarti race and 
made her his chief queen.* What was the Kalinga 
Chakravarti race if it did not refer to the Kalinga dynasty 
ruling ‘jn Jaffna? Did it refer to a dynasty ruling in 
Kalingam (Orissa)? The Eastern Gangas had not by this 
time established their power at, Kalingam, and Mahinda 
could not have found a wife among them; he must there- 
fore have married a princess of Jaffna. He appears to 
have been married before he came to the throne for he 
made his sons Governors within his reign of 16 years- 
This fact points to the probability of his alliance rather 


* Mah., chap. liv, vv. 7—16. 
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with a royal dynasty in Ceylon than with one in a far off 
country. His concern in sending his Chief Captain Séna 
with an army to fight against the hosts of Vallabha who 
were trying to subdue Nágadípa* points to the same infer- 
ence. No doubt that at the time Mahinda contrected his 
marriage, the Jaffna kings were not known as Chakra- 


vartis, but at the time this portion of the Mahávaüsa was - 


composed they were so known and hence the designation. 


When Séna V, the son of Mahinda IV by the Kalinga 
queen, killed the son of his Chief Captain and fled from 
the capital fearing the wrath of the latter, the queen and 
her younger son the sub-king did not fly with him, but 
she sent for the chief Captain to whom she did not show 
any anger. Being thus favoured by her, the Chief Captain 
assembled together the Tamils and made over the country 
to them.t The favour shown to the Chief Captain by the 
queen clearly verifies the Tamil origin not only of the 
Queen but also of the Chief Captain. 


The reference in the Persian work called Garshasp 
Namah of an expedition sent by a Persian Monarch to 
chastise a king of Ceylon called Bahu, in the tenth or the 
eleventh century A.D., has been already mentioned.f This 
Bahu was probably the king of Jaffna. Some of the 
later kings of Jaffna and the Kalinga kings of Polon- 
naruwa were known by such names as Jaya Bahu, 


Parákrama Bahu, Vijaya Bahu, etc., and the existence of . 


a Kaliüga king in Jaffna with his name ending in Bahu 
cannot therefore be doubted. 


* Mah ; chap. liv, vv. 12—16. 
1 Ibid vv, 63— 68. 
| Ousley, pp. 48—52 and notes. See supra, chap. v. p: 198 
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Vijaya Bahu (1054—1109 A.D.) being “desirous to 
prolong and establish his race sent forth and brought a 
princess of exceeding beauty and delicate form born of 
the race of the kings of Kalinga whose name was 
Tilakasundari and anointed her as his queen."* "Three | 
princes her kinsfolk, Madhukannava, Bhímarája and 
Balakkára by name also came from Siühapura and were 
favoured by the king. The princess and her kinsmen 
might have come from Siùhapura, the Singai Nagar of 
Jaffna. Although the names of the princes appear very 
much like the Kalinga names of the Eastern Gangas, the 
Sinhapura they came from could not have been that of 
Orissa as it had by that time sunk into insignificance. 


King Vijaya Báhu built the Jambukóla Vihára and 
Jumbukóla Lénakat which must have been at Jambukóla 
(Sambuturai) in Jaffna, and also Ballataka Vihára probably 
at Valvettyturai | an instance of his interest in Jaffna 
perhaps due to his marriage with a Jaffna princess. In the 
19th year of his reign, Vijaya Báhu, in order to put down 
certain rebels in the Rohana and Malaya countries “ sent 
into the field an Officer born of his wife's brother's race."$ 
If the translation in the Mahávansa is correct, it clearly 
shows that his wife's brother was a ruling prince and if our 


` surmise is correct he must have been the king of Jaffna. 


Vikrama Bahu, the son of Vijaya Bahu, appears to have 
been a follower of Hinduism, his mother’s religion, for he 


* Mah., chap. lix, vv. 29—30, 
+ Ibid vv. 46—49. 
i1 Ibid Ix, v. 62. 

q Vide supra, chap ii, p: 76. 

$ Mah, chap. lix, vv. 18—21. 
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despoiled the viháras and allowed his Tamil soldiers to 
dwellin them. The priests therefore removed the Tooth 
Relic and went to Rohana.* 


An inscription of the 29th year (1046 A.D.) of the 
Chéla King Rájádhírája I, found at Manimangalam,f re- 
cords that “ of the three allied kings of the South, the king 


* Mak., chap. lxi, vv. 54—61 
+ “Bisai sacr (mu scare Gam 481p 

«eva esie» wait ws Le me gy 
QsraCGarGars@s sued) sot gy enr 
ADugtengu sms ssoww eye 

ub aner saora Qarasa? yi 

Qe yami sor damus orar gwen wo 
papu Oso Glevamreor an cur inevever 

Parar amacnleimensume Gon naesr 

YORE 1p udaaar sororgeGwr arae ememu 
. Gun ex en exl Lr eel oS Ch GGA 

Ui mLsipTmm same sar sro S. 

ums) (seme eame 
wmreouresrexs Quire cpp AÙ 

uGuediu uam s teo Qurgan s aheg 
arrada sips) rG ararte 
madog d.$ sons Parr rema 
&aaef! nap guasu Is saat 

Sie sue) QUD YEME FF 57 LNE LUET 
Quam ma» aexr Gw uim are» ace saifuj 
fuam ses iib Danses pem sc 
aeS ips aoo Sissy morms siS 

Q amevteviiipeseo 19.5055 co sia clle) 

Qai Cree Gag Qr af 

Quas rro wear G sr apes? g 

es Gap Savacr Grogs (arem 


X X x x x 


easels sci cmn sA anasu 
Garmo Jiro QaranwWarwGe yp 
(pem pos Gaig Ogam woot 


(papas Bytes ya | [Contd.J 
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Sypuysedonm Gaare iu 
Vso uneg wer ugue sr (pub 
Sree srorsrBu corer ao ui oy 
iore ed uS rores EA s eor S wenn ewh 
s.orm(arersemgenG so gp m) emu ugs gi 
«Borm pysS ss errem Coser 
Quir (5 sor gac Aswairs soh Apt gy 
sama Cas ar s AQuAS ser 
gpeienarepuiiUg. B ago Srenw epsa 
Jymseom sri CUS mara 
Si Goes g ad. Qu omues cif m 
Quai aor $ gorss asKaser UIF 
Quare sull appa) som en rem ays ari 
ger Gerefipssc»re eru Pro 
ado ungseor mmggoor (uev oeorafl s 
suelh apie yi Qarana ” 

S. L L, vol. iii. pt. i, p. 54. 

“ While the goddess of earth was flourishing under his fringed 
white parasol, which resembled the moon (in coolness) (he the king) 
wedded the goddess of fortune, wielded the sceptre and destroyed 
the dark Kali (age). 

(He) bestowed crowns of gold adorned with brilliant gems on 
his father's younger brother, his elcer brother, his distinguished 
younger brothers and his sons who knew the right path, as the 
following rulers, Vánavan (Chéra), Mallan (Chalukya), Mínavan 
(Pándya), Gangan, the king of the people of Lanka, Pallavan of wide 
ankle rings and protector of the people of Kannakuchchi (Kanya- 
kubja ?) and granted to these relatives of great renown the dominions 
of these (hostile kings). 

Among the three allied kings of the South (he) cut off the 
beautiful head of Manábharanan wearing a golden crown set with 
large jewels on the battlefield, seized in battle Vira Kéralan 
(Chéra) of wide ankle rings and was pleased to have him kicked 
by his furious elephant Athivárana and drove to the Mullayür 
Sundara Pándyan of endless great fame, who lost in battle his royal 
white parasol, his fly whisks of white yak's hair and his throne and 
ran away dropping his crown with dishevelled hair and wearied foot. 
(He) sent the undaunted king of Vénádu to heaven and destroyed 

[Contd.] 
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cut off on the battle field the beautiful head of Mánábharana 
adorned with great gems and a golden crown; captured in 
fight Víra-Kéra]an of the wide ankle rings and was 


pleased to have him trampled to death by his furious - 


elephant Attivárana, and drove to the ancient river 
Mullaiyár, Sundara Pandya of great and undying fame 
who lost in the stress of battle his royal white parasol, 
his fly-whisks of white yak's hair and his throne and fled 
leaving his crown behind him with dishevelled locks and 
weary feet." Of the three kings of the South who allied 
themselves to fight against the Chó]a sovereign, the 


in anger the three (princes) of the famous Iramagudam. While the 
strong Villavan fled from his country with bowels protruding and 
hid himself in the jungle, (the Chola king) wearing a new wreath of 
vanji flowers destroyed his fleet at Kandalür Salai. 
X xX ¥ X x 

By despatching a single army (he) took the crown of Vikragna 
Bahu the king of the people of Lanka on the tempestuous ocean, 
the crown of large jewels of the Lord of Lanka, Vikrama Pándyan 
who having been previously defeated by him (the Chóla king) and 
having lost the whole of the Tamil country, had entered Ilam 
(surrounded), by the seven oceans; the beautiful golden crown of the 
king of Sinhala Vira Saliméghan, who believing that [lam (sur- 
rounded) by t^e oceán was superior to the beautiful Kannakuchchi 
(Kanyakubja) which belonged to him, had entered (the Island) with 
his relatives and his countrymen, and had put on the brilliant 
crown; who had fled ignominiously from the battlefield having lost 
his black elephant; and who, when (the Chola king) seized his wife 
and his elder sister and cut off the nose of his mother, had returned 
in order to remove the disgrace (caused) thereby, and having fought 
with his bow dropped his crown in the battle field: and the 
extremely brilliant crown of large jewels of the king of Ilam, Sri 
Vallavan (Sri Vallabha) Madana Raja who had come from Kannara 
and settled here." 
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Pandya and the Córa are mentioned in the insoription 

separately and the third king Mánábharana cannot t T. 
fore be a Pándyan as surmised by Dr. Hultszch. e 
Ceylon Chronicles do noi mention a Mánábharana as a 
king tuling in Ceylon during the period but anot D) 
Manimangalam inscription of the 4th year (105 .D. 

of the Chóla King Rájéndra Déva* calls Mánábharena 
the King of Ceylon. He was therefore in all probability 
the King of Jaffna. The former inscription furthef cates 
that Rájádhi Raja deprived of their crowns four y on 
kings, viz. :—Vikrama Báhu, Vikrama Pandya, Vira s5 a 

mégha and Sri Vallabha Madana Raja. The rst 
two of these Ceylon Kings can be identified with 
Vikrama Báhu and Vikrama Pandu being Nos. 116 
and 119 respectively of Mudlr: Wijesinhas table M 
the Mahávahsa. The former died in 1038 A. D., an 

the latter in 1042 A.D., eight and four years ros- 
pectively before the date of the inscription. But M ° 
were Vírasaláà Mégha and Bri Vallabha Madana Bale 
Vira Salá Mégha is described iu the inscription as the 


* c Q series eus [Qurriues- sorsas 
ph acie x [al pomum sofia woo 
Srear Quateré [s psp Og Guscuc-s 
a irap. sig.o3 $ 2. 
Haims > Ampar wrur — 
anga Aawi sar $ Se». Lig S D 
Ep: Ind; vol. vi, pp. 24—38. 
S. I. L, vol. iii pt. i, p. 6l. 


(The Chóla king) led a warlike army to the Southern region 
captured in Lanká (surrounded) by the dark ocean the a iga 
king Vira Saláméghan who had a powerful army with his ocean i : 
elephants and cut off his head with the brilliant crown, ane nd 
on the battlefield the two sons of Manabharana the king of Lanka, 

36 
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King of Sinhala (Ceylon) who ca 
l ' me from hi 

epp) c chohi (which Dr. Hultzsch thought € Rony 
had put on "i with his relations and countrymen" and 
represent the crown, Kannakuchchi is here used to 
ployed earlier m the a ie dan MA 
P ; n to denote a certai 
MEM Kannakuchchiyar ’ appears to have “beer a 
MM a ol for the Malabar immigrants in Jaffna 
d vhi verha air tied in a knot on the side of the head 
by the ohne pe ormod the majority of the population 
their mots net mil and Sinhalese inhabitants who had 
times mon ti "i que back of the head. Till very recent 
tied like thee M amils of Jaffna had their hair knots 
some may bo o the modern Sinhalese and even now 
wearing the ren in villages further away from the town 
Kumiseys oir a in asimilar manner. When Sapumal 
opposed han ed Jaffna one of the Tamil regiments that 
pd was composed of “Conta Cara Demalis " 
of the head) ro " 4 —Tamils with knots on the back 
Malabar custom of we ^ie ee ene relie of ue 
m Jae ae ° wearing the side knot also continued 
nation i out 40 or 50 years ago. The Malabar 
before the EA a E 
" nóla in y rred to in the inscripti 
W p “ .alinga kings too having usurped the kingdom 

only about two centuries earlier, the King Vira 


may be currectly appreciated. 


t J.C.B.R. t 
J R.A.S., vol. xxii, P. 38: quotation from Valentyn 
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Salá Méghan was also supposed to have come from the 
same place as the immigrants. ‘Kannakuchchi did not 
therefore represent Kanyakubja but the country of the 
Malabar immigrants of Jaffua. The people having been 
called Kannakuchchiyar, the country from which they 
emigrated and the country in which they settled were also 
called Kannakuchchi as would be seen in another inscrip- 
tion of Rájéndra Chéla.* Vira Sala Mégha who was 
deprived of his crown by Rajadhi Raja was very probably 
therefore the King of Jaffna and his proper designation | 
‘Kalinga King’ is given to him in an inscription of 
Rajéndra Chó]a.* Sri Vallabha Madana Raja is also 
stated in the inscription to be one descended from ` 
Kannara, a term wrongly employed for the Kalingas. He 
too was probably a prince of the Kalinga dynasty of 
Jaffna and was perhaps a brother of Víra Salá Mégha. 


The other Manimahgalam inscription already re- 
ferred to, of the fourth year (1055 A. D.) of the Chola 
king Rájéndra Déva, reports that he despatched an army 
to Ceylon and the Kalihga King Vira Salá Mégha was 


* oU X X »* x x x 
jen (Quum Os GH an 5 ev (5er 
Pd x 2 x X E d 


Qrt sidpà Sips of r LL umig. Asror Q em pter 
Qsrarya un eren. à Garpar Au rre eme wy 

x x x X x x 
nawewe osoh maé Gio 


uigadleses f Ep pret esta ?* 
S. 1. L, vol. iii, p. 61. 


plendent with large gems on 
ck of support to pure amil, 


(He) bestowed high crown res 
tle) Chéja-Kannakuchchiya 


Irattapádi Konda Chólan who was the ro 
one of his affectionate sons (with the ti 
Raján, the lord of the ancient earth. 
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decapitated and the two sons of the Ceylon king Máná 
bharana were taken prisoners. This Vira Salá Mé ha 
was probably the same king who was deprived of ‘his 
crown by Rájádhi Raja, and Mánábharana, whose sons 
rere captured by Rajéndra Déva, was the King whose 
ead was cut off by Rájádhi Raja as mentioned in the 
previous inscription of 1046 A. D. Mánábharana vh 
went over to India to assist the Céra and the Pánd s 
killed perhaps sometime earlier than 1038 A. D. Tn 1038 
A.D., Vira Sala Mégha was deprived of his crown b 
Rajadhi Raja when Vikrama Bahu was killed, and M 
Vallabha Madana Rája was killed in 1042 AD vith 
Vikrama Pándu. Vira Salá Mégha appears to h 
geized the throne of Jaffna after he was deprived of his 
m in 1088 A.D., and he would have been killed by 
ájéndra Déva sometime before 1055 A. D., when th 4 
MEN were captured. When Mánábhorasa 
as Kuiled the heir to the throne w i ine 
and hence the necessity for Vira Sola Mock. : d Sri 
Vallabha who were perhaps the heir's anoles to " 
successively in Jaffna during the minority of th re 
The Mahimangalam inscriptions do, therefore mak P 
plain that three kings of Jaffna were killed duri "n 
Chó]a invasion, one before 1038 A.D., anoth in M2 
A.D., and a third in 1084 A.D. er in 1042 


EN compendium of Tamil poems called ' Tamil 
Paghalendt Qu it appears that a Tamil poet named 
soghslén visited the Court of one Árya Ségaran of 

gali who presented him with thousand pieces f 
and an elephant which the poet removed to Mad van A 
yerse which he uttered when the Pándyan went to " 
ándyan ig 
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house in order to securethe elepbant,* and another when . 


he heard of the death of the Arya Kingt are extant. 
The poet also visited Kataragama travelling via Colombo 
where he composed a verse in praise of a ferry boat- 


man.{ 


Cramer areda atA aum cut. ré t 
arani AdSvuUy enar s UNET Quim eir U8) gp 
Guami widens Hex QL.mefl sag; G rib omes Gom anes 
GQP Qu gion or AtenswaAu Crerar” 
. Tam. Nav. S., p. 146. 
He who made crowned heads to attend at the door of the poet 
and to beg for his elephant was Singai Arya Sékaran who inscribes 
he nine kandies (continents), on the 


(his emblem) 'the Bull’ ont 
f his enemies and on the golden Méru. 


breasts and broad shoulders o 
[Here the word Segarijasékaran or Pararijas*karan is contrac- 


ted to Sékaran. 
+ © gy a S Gur aout Qariom eir 
eg aemnrojpis msror-—95 
S (54 sei cool gy qoflits BOT SOTO) sigte 
fi gásin coll NE a GQQus 8." 

. Tam. Nav. S., p. 144. 

Oh, is it fate ? (Curse) the day in’ which the great Árya king 
was carried away by the messengers of Death! Will fire burn his 
sacred eyes which were beaming with grace and were even cooler ^" 
than the eyes of the young fruit of the palmyrah? 

“suger Sar pu Gsrapodp reci. m 

ac mni aras. 6 Getiens umm ser Cows ST 
deir b Gap yer esr uis gm 
sa&gGesr Que»s serGuD. 
(ps fier 


w 


* 
+ 


Queer 

@uGurg È 

` guasrCaarb YOSUN dI 
STG av meto Lien SAF 

gusásr g@ ayes Qed sGb Guramég 

SQuer meporn aj His Qarta.’ 

Tam Näv. S., p. 146. 
Oh! Prasandá (strong and brave man) of Colombo ever smel- 
iz dan with the hand of bene- 


of fish ! Oh Yákka! the son of Ard 
hand over at once the 


similar to the dark cloud! lf you 


ling 
wearing on your breast, the 


ficence 
garland of Punnai flowers you are 
arrows of Cupid will not wound her etc. 
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Pughaléndi is well known as the earlier contempo- 
rary of the famous poet Ottaküttan who was the Court 
poet of three Chéla kings, viz., Vikrama Chéla, Kumara 
Kulétuiga II and Raja Raja II, as will be seen from 
Sangara Chólan Ulá.* Vikrama was the son of Kuló- 
tunga I and reigned from 1118 to 1143, Kulótunga II from 
1143 to 1146, and Rájarája II from 1146 to 1163 A.D. 
Pugha]éndi lived during the time of Vikrama and Kuló- 
tuüga I.T From the above, it will be seen that kings 
calling themselves Arya Sékaran (Par arájasékaran or 
Segarájas/ karen) were reigning at Singai Nagar in Jaffna 
during the early part of the 12th century. It was with 
the help of this king that the pcet made his pilgrimage 1o 
Kataragama as did Ibn Batuta to Adam's Peak with the 
help of another in the 14th century. 

The earlies& mention of the Áryas is made in the 
Mahavansa Chapter LXI. During the time of Vikrama 
Báhu (1121—1142 A. AD) the son of f Vijaya Bahu I, it is 


* € a Leur 


qyaurestiQsrererá Qarri Graci 
@anurei Qaram S Gon ener —G ribus quá 
augu Fists’ (Qar(gmBSs e Ss anor 
Gow Sér0 Qerpgnuo —umgw 
Qaerter $s ojlujeor. wr%ev@ur@ Soot @ wares 
Sorters iip mte Ou LC ap epi — Q gor on $ sio 
YET onushe air. epsons seincoi@ sm p wb 
Gura e165 Qenhés yuSub” 


S. Ch. Uli. 
Kalingattuparani was composed in honour of Kuldtunga I. 
Vikrama Chólan Ulá » Vikrama Chóla. 


Uli and Pillai Tamil » Kumara Kulétunga II 
An Ulá for every verse 
of which Küttan was » 
paid 1000 gold coins. 


+ S. Tamil, vol. ii, p. 393 et seq. 


Rájarája II 
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said, that “ a certain valiant and furious man named Vira 
Déva who was born in the country of the Aryas and was 
the Chief of Pálandípa landed at Mahatittha with mighty 
men," invaded Ceylon and defeated Vikrama Báhu who 
fled for security to the fastnesses of the mountains in the 
centre of the Island.* By the country of the Áryas, no 
doubt, was meant the kingdom of Jaffna For, Pálandípa 
of which Víra Déva was the Chieftain must be the in- 
significant island Pálaidívu which at that time might have 
been populated and possessed a chieftain strong enough 
to invade Ceylon. It is not possible to conceive of any 
other island or of any country in India which the author of 
the Mabávahnsa would have called by that name. 


It appears from an allusion in the Tamil work Chó]a 
Mandala Sadagamt that at a time of great famine in 
Ceylon, a thousand boatloads of paddy were sent by 
Sadayan or Sadayappa Mudali of Puduvai (Pondicheri) 
to Parardjasingan, the King of Kandy, to relieve the 
distress. Sadayappa Mudali was a wealthy Vellála Chief 


. who had his residence both at Puduvai and at Tiruvennai 


^. * Mah. chap. lxi, vv. 36 —45. 
+ “Qst Asra uri usare ias Quora Oris d pigi 
srei GraNi oaar sckripon swr GETE 
Kot sOuemulr ib GargGuruefl is Gare». SL dcos 
wrest susra se» uy aorgest Gerpwesri ao”? 
Ch. Man. S., v. 
Sangaran Sadayan of the liberal hand, who sent mountain 
loads of paddy in thousand ships to the country of Kandy for a 
Tamil verse (in his praise) composed by the king Pararájasingan 
wearing the honey dripping garland, was of Chéla Mandalam. : 


/ 
^4 
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Nallur and was the patron and benefactorof Kamban, the 
author of the Rámáyanam in Tamil As Kamban was 


the later contemporary of Ottaküttan and appears to _ 


have survived him and his patron, and as the Chéla power 
declined after his death as the result of a curse uttered by 
him at his death, he must have been killed by the Chola 
king Kulótuüga III (1178—1216 A.D.), Kamban, when he 
fell out with the Chó]a king sought the patronage of Rudra I 
the King of Waraügal, who came to the throne about 
1162 A. D. He would not have done so, if Sadayan had 
been alive at the. time, Sadayan must have died soon 
after the Rámáyanam had received its imprimatur in the 
reign of Raja Raja 1. Parakrama Bahu came to the 
throne of Ceylon in 1154 A.D., and it must have been some 
famine such as this immediately before his accession that 
made him undertake the construction and restoration of 
several large tanks in the Island, in order to prevent the 
recurrence of the famine. It was actually during this 
period that Sadayappa Mudali lived and his munificent 


donation to relieve distress in Ceylon would not have been. 


an exaggeration. About the middle part of the 19th 
century there was no king reigning at Kandy aud the 
Tamil Chóla Mandala Sadagam which contains a reference 
to the event, being a recent composition composed at a 
time when Kandy was well known as the Capital of 
€eylon, the author mistook Pararájasingan who received 
the bounty for one ruling at Kandy. This Pararájasingan 
was, therefore, a King of Jaffna and a descendant of J aya- 
tunga who was himself known as Pararájasiügan or 
Vararájasihgan as stated in the Vaipava Malai. A 
beautiful Tamil verse in which the thanks of the King 
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were couched and sent to Sadayappa Mudali is also 
extant.* 

According to the historical introduction of a Tamil 
inscription of the 20th year (1236 A.D.) of Máravarman 
Sundara Pandya I (1216—124 t A.D.) found at Tirukólür,. 
he conquered the Chóla king, drove him into the forest, 
get fire to Tanjore and Uraiyür, anointed himself as a hero, 
cut off the head of one Pararája and went to Sidambaram., 
While there, the Chóla king came to him and begged for his 
erown and he (Sundara) accordingly granted him baok 
his crown and the kingdom. The Pararája whom the 


* «Dray ransa SGeciruscfqere e$am Sc) [Owar 
Ar aS Quiesmig.eos wr Awr ac Coup Gus em fi 
wry am fueone»uGucsflu werent Quir 
quem en wud eor Lyw Genyo wanpis anren ons 
&may Gsibumesfl eius S Geri s ahar mg. Qu 
srs fs ANG Quia mager wraps oud ga Qu 
sers Ljgre»euub iG 546 bareha Ceasar 
Faster mean. xu (exer Gn (5s oC sacosemer Qa." 
S. Tamil, vol. iii, p. 6. 


ToU o. x x x x x 
sewer Gopsmsycs Qeéespa Ganaps e 
x x x x X x 
Qerb Sware Gem uilla (Quum oe gib ce Gam ig. 
a x x x X x 


Garna exiUOags wawu S gD 

Sr ICarse Gris yspshsg 

en(QusmTE eredi se Lf 

apigwe wurde Guo) Qaran A 

x x Pd x X x 
Qa yNyt Gsqs actes HYsG”’ 
S. Tamil, vol. xii, pp. 346—350. 
He (Sundara Pandya) set fire to Tanjore and Uraiyur, 

fought the Chola, defeated him and drove him into the forest, spread 
his fame by annointing himself as a hero in the coronation hall of 
the Chdlas, severed the head of the Pararaja and riding on an ele- 
phant entered the streets of the holy city of Sidambaram. 
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Pándyan killed was no doubt a Parardjasiigan or Para- 
rájasékaran of Jaffna. The word 'Pararája' is used in 
the inscription in the sense of a specific king and does not 
admit the interpretation of ‘an enemy king.’ The Jaffna 
king must have gone to the help of the Chó]a sovereign 
in the prosecution of the war against the Pandyan as the 
itinerary described in the historical introduction precludes 
the possibility of the Pandyan army landing in Ceylon. 
The event must have taken place before 1224 A.D., 
for in an inscription. of the same Pándyan of his 8th year 
found at Alvar Tirunagari, he is described as the Sri 
Sundara Pándya Dévar who was pleased to return the 
Chola country (to its ruler).* 

From an inscription found at Tiruvandipuram, of the 
time of the Chóla King Rájarája III, it appears that in 
the 14th year of his reign (1231—1282 A.D.), Hoysala 
Narasinha II went to the help of the Chó]a king who was 
captured by one of his chieftains Kópperufijinga of Sénda- 
mangalam.f In the early part of the 15th century, the 
Chéla power in South India had become so weak as to 
bring about the disintegration of the Empire. Several 
chiefs who were once the vassals of the Chola kings and 
who had helped in the expansion of that great and power- 
ful Empire, fortified thelr own towns and citadels and 
began to set themselves up as independent lords of their 

own little principalities, The foremost among them was 
Koópperufijinga Déva the Pallava chieftain of Séndamaa- 
. galam. Narasidha II of the newly risen Hoysala Ballala 


* “Garma ajpggugsofu ub siS umen gu sam 
S. Tamil, vol. xii, p. 498. 
+ Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 163; M, E. R, 1902. $ 9 p. 15; Inse. 
[142 of 1902: 
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dynasty of Halebid, who was related to Rájarája III by 
alliance, having heard of the.misfortune that befell his 
relative, led an expedition, defeated Perufijinga and his 
allies, released Rájarája from his captivity and replaced 


. him on the Chóla throne. The inscription also adds that 


among the partisans of Peruñjiùga, were Parákrama 
Báhuthe King of Ceylon and three of his Officers, and 
that Parákrama Bahu lost his life in the course of 
the war. Who was this Parákrama Báhu? He was evi- 
dently the King of Jaffna. Kalinga Magha or Vijaya 


^ Bahu was, from 1215 A.D., reigning at Polonnaruwa and 


he was also the King of Jaffna, as his forts extended 
from Üratota to Colombo, and from Colombo to Cottiár. 
Parákrama Báhu who is betrayed by his Kalinga name as 
well as the Pararájasibgan who was killed by Máravarman 
Sundara Pándya I in 1294 A.D, were probably the 
viceroys or sub-kings ruling in Jaffna. Parákrama Báhu 
having thrown his lot with the other Chóla chieftains 
fought on the side of Kópperufjihga and was killed in 
battle. It was perhaps the part played by Parákrama 
Báhu, which is alladed to in the historical introduction 
of the astrological work * Segarájas?karam" where an 
ancestor of the Jaffna kings is said to have fought the 
Poysala (Hoysala) king * The earlier portion of the verse 


* c Qudrmaqssm.se»r wesTaddIH Qura g Qs ss 

[Cas gb 
sor d amu s Quarpáa ri pools c Gurea si. ose 
. [5 
Sega. A., Sirappupayiram, v. 6. 
The king who went, fought and conquered the Canarese at An- 
taravalli, and the king who punished the Poysala (Hoysala) by 
cutting off the trunk of (his) enraged elephant (that came against 
him. 
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states that a king fought the Kannatas at Antaravilli, 
Hoysala Narasiiha is called a Karunada (Kannáda) king 
in an inscription of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I* 
The two events mentioned in the verse might refer to the 
part played by the same king at the same time. Was 
Antarayilli another name for Séndamangalam ? 

It was perhaps to avenge the act of the abovenamed 
Parákrama Bahu which was not forgotten by the Chola 


kings, that a Chéla army invaded Jaffna during the reign , 


of Rajendra Chó]a IIT, the successor of Rájarája III, as 
will be seen by his Sriraigam inscription of the 7th 
year (1253 A.D.) and by the one at Lépaka in the 
Cuddapah District,t which described him as a great 
hero “a very Rama (in destróying) the northern 
Lanka which was renowned as the abode of Vira- 
rákshasas," The heroism displayed by the Jaffna army 
is acknowledged in the epithet ‘ Virardkshasas,” It 
is perhaps a battle field of this invasion which is 
alluded to in a verse in Angádipátam (anatomy), a 
portion of the Tamil medical treatise **Ségarájasókaram" 
as the one where the bodies of the Vadakkar (northerners) 
were rolled over. 


* See infra chap. viii. p. 
1 M.E. R. of 1912, 832. p. 69; insc no. 64 of 1892 & no. 42 
[of 1911. 


io e Awb hu ei ep g Qoar emp. w hwb 
Qrubu fime» sne Qesrre QIE or 
guts gary assins QpgsL (gu sys Hades 
guoaigageraptsips shes srw.” 
Sega. M. Ankádipátam. 
(The information as regards) body, blood, bones, arteries and 
veins above describec was, to dispel whatever little doubt that 
remained, obtained by repeated measurements on the bodies of the 
Northerners, which the great sword of the victorious Segarájasé- 
karan of Singai had rolled on the battle-field. 
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From the foregoing allusions found in the Mahávanea, 
Tamil literature and Indian inscriptions, it can be gathered 
that Kalinea kings calling themselves Aryas were reign- 
ing in the 10th, 11th and 12th centuries and in the early 
part of the 13th century in Jaffna. They were probably 
the descendanis of Ugra Sihgan who pounced upon the 
throne of Jaffna in 795 A.D, as stated in the Vaipava 
Málai. 'The mention made by the Mohammedan travel- 
lers of the 10th and 11th centuris of “a Mihiraj of 
Zapage" adds confirmation to this inference. 


Why the Kalinga kings of Jaffna called themselves 
Arya Chakravartis is a matter worthy of further investi- 
gation. The kings who reigned at Jaffna up to the 17th 
century until the kingdom fell ultimately, in 1618 A.D., 
into the hands of the Portugucse, claimed that they were 
descended from two Brahman kings who were appointed 
by Ráma himself, after his conquest of Ceylon and the 
establishment of the Rám 'svaram temple, to rule over the 
Northern District of Ceylon including Rámésvaram.* It 


*o].." ergllevamiis s west! Qwarals gorace wr per sex Gau 
[e$ si B s 
Os Poartiss eara Gen Q Qrara y hanh wr or 
EZL- LUE 
Quniflée ram si S Sevsas Sad Ns gi AmA woah 
[udis gy Qursi 
Gulemnuss wharf igi serena? atsara $C pnr 
[cow C arene ip. 
2. der gp Oapw sree Gta Sangster wrw wrf ec 
porter anScou Cupworruorieter Qagerus (ure eH pp 
[pars 
wer gy bi Care wars s- Vais asst Les sip 
T 
ser orton wréser Canter sQeu S aps aucismufg Ronee Ore 


(Contd.] 
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3. sis bs Gaah ar tsi Ow st suTvaesr ups 
[spe 
e$mmesssréscr ranmi sor maf ue Sen gS Hajar $ 
. [O sa h 
agis wiu Bui ures Gri a gy go 6 Sor 
[Gweemuy 
QuGpsen glues s aGewsst su QugH segun gro 
METTE 
4, isurses f are nian s sr sqnéstew yht gy sor 
€) 08h 


fiáa»gunexsoflucof) se ses A asia aur eir es Q gun à A 
nisada ueraia anw Qa; gummi smerioe» pO (ur ener b 
: [cuan 
e»ui$ d gran. cs ure agi etor GE POU ues exi qnaenr e 
[wens 
5. yr Qeusi df Arara POIDS EPI EPI EGET! 
anle gragoug. aui an Os på sup Qrip wed) 
[eo uj 
LT F2) &G Gun flu Gas Q gor menti mauuto Gar as 
(as 
Qr Gory Quon pom pujed Gand sHsp Sa sg aep 
[seva 
Sega. A., Sirappupáyiram, vv. 1-5 
|. The tulasi wreathed Vishnu having incarnated as (Rima) 
the son ol Dasarata of the beautiful gem set crown. he (Ráma) with 
his valiant younger brother went and guarded (the sacrifice of) the 
Rishi (Viswámitra) whose grace he received. He bent the bow at 
the green groved Mitilai and married Lakshmi (Sita}. On his 
return to the city where the dust of white chanks are washed on 
to the river banks, obedient to the wishes of his mother, 


2. he repaired with his wife to the impentrable forest where 
he killed birada, the wily Marisa and Bali and shot through seven 
gigantic trees with a single arrow. He dammed the sea of broad 
waters, entered the beautiful city of forest clad Lanki, conquered 
the mighty Kumbakarna and the king of the Yakkhas (Ravana), and 
rescued his lotus faced wife from captivity. 

3. When he with his vast army like unto a dark ocean 
approached the Kandamidanam hill, the shadow (the stain of the 
guilt of killing) of the Rikshasa of great iniquity (Ravana) which 
haunted him, vanished from his presence. Having noted this 
peculiar occurrence he related the same to the learned rishi 
(Agastya) of the Potiya hill. The latter revealed tohim the (sacred) 

[Contd.] 
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is also said that Rama gave them the title of Arya kings 


and granted to them the parasol, the single conch, the 
bull standard and tke emblem of Sétu.* It cannot be 
now denied that they were called Arya kings. That name 
appears not only in the literature of the period but also 


importance of the place which roused his wonder and being 
impressed with the (Puranic) sacredness of the story, 

4. he established the worship of Siva at the place, and in- 
voluntarily gave the God and the sacred place his own name, and 
having sent for 512 brahmans of the Pásupata sect whose minds 
were full of the knowledge of the four Vedas, 

5. he gracefully directed them to officiate (at the temple) 
and invested two of them with the authority of sovereignty, 
granting to them the wreath of the sweet smelling Tulasi, the title 
of the spotless vedic \rya king, the beautiful parasol, the single 
(conch) and the victorious bull flag. 

[That 512 brahmans first came from Benares and settled at 
Rimésvaram is confirmed by the following lines from a Tamil work 
called Dévai Ula composed by Palapattadai Chokkanáta Pulaver. 

“ Quod gr DD Gm mus ear IRCu feq 
225 gr Dad ward qaid fluqn u-— piha $ B p 
Cpbnwaws stor yc; Crguts B Ge 
Gubnes staga Quer Gum gow ” 

The use of the word Arya for brahmans in the above lines is 
noticeable. ] 

* a. Sega. A., Sirappupiyiram, v. 5. 

b. ** gt baflepaimufis &Q sn apr y UV é soll aQ an ab 
Men iang Gs gra; For sagada D Quads g 
[Monee Cam ayo 
aL éOa(paren_éG Mers@ sor ness sex eti Gu 
[erigi Cen at 
at &s gy uus e ster urere sissa ós smi SCH aD 
Ibid. v. 7. 

And the king who presented 3700 wild elephants to poets, and 
the one who inscribed the bull flag and (the emblem) Sétu in pro- 
fusion on the nine continents, and the king who gave the name of 
his dynasty to the north wind and the south wind and the ruler 
who presented elephants to the beggars. 

[Far sag s@orrarugs Gur ds s " is in the printed version 
but we have corrected it to “Ea sarp aGorreiruf) b Gur HS 1"; vide 
Pughaléndi's verse; supra, p. 285, note.*] 
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in several later works and insoriptions.* The fact that 
they called themselves Aryas must have been due either to 
a Brahman origin or to Brahman connections. The 
Brahman origin is certainly mythical and appears to 
have been one adopted by the later kings after they 
attained power and eminence, in the same manner as most 
of the Indian royal dynasties manufactured a Puranic 
geneology in order to trace their origin back either to 
the Sun or to the Moon. That the Kings of Jaffna wore a 
sacred thread over their shoullers,f an emblem not worn 


* (a) “ sG,sutooun flu Qarer Gears Gretna ame»ssr em ” 
Sega. A., Sirappupáyiram v. 11. 
Segarijastkaran the Arya king of Kandamadanam and of the 
[Gaüngakula. 
(b.) “Quir Au ein gat uer? 
_ Sega., A., p. 69, v. 9 
The king of the victorious Arya dynasty. 
(c.) ** weircrtwer gy Orarre Crsror wemenaur Au aon such 
ibid p. 69, v. 10 
Segarijas¢karan the king of kings, the Arya king of Manavai. 
(d.) “Rims sean Awari CorragyCres” 
Kotagama insc.; Bell 
The lords of Anurai who did not join the Arya king of Siügai 
(e.) “ a&esaunifiir uo derer " Ragu. Pad. x. v. 223. 
The lotus like feet of the Arya of Ganga (vamsa) 
 smenaunfer Seo Werancf’’ Raghu, Pad. xiii. v. 107. 
The Bull banner of the Arya of the Ganga (vamsa) 
* géuGeup urrre Gsar 
arus pibysar” Raghu. Pad. vii. v. 63. 
The wide fame of Pararijasekara the Aryan. 
+ “ggsdgGst Grasse Cram war Hau ler Capea gr |. 
[Qaveir oor 
Sega., A, p. 53, v. 37. 
Like unto the sacred thread worn on the breast of Segarájasé- 
karan learned in the three kinds of Tamil (classic, lyric and drama- 
tic.) 
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by any other kings of South India or Ceylon, is a sure. 


sign of their Aryan origin, whether they wore the thread © 


as brahmans or as kshatriyas. ‘There is no earlier record 
of any brahmaus having reigned in any part of Ceylon 
either at Rámésvaram or elsewhere. It was perhaps after 
hearing of these brahman kings that Bertolacci wrote, 
“The town of Mantota is said to have been the capital of 
a kingdom founded by the brahmans who had possession 
of almost all the northern parts of Ceylon including 
Jaffnapatam."* The earlier kings of Jaffna were Nagas 
and in the beginning of the 9th century came UgraSingan 
the first Kalinga king, and it would be seen that after him 


Kalinga kings occupied the throne of Jaffna. The first . 
Arya king was, according to the Vaipava Malai, a Chola. 


prince and, according to the Kailáya Malai. a son of the 


Pandya king. If he was a Pándyan or a Chéla how did he 


become an Aryan? The clue to this problem is, however, 
given by the Portuguese historian De Quieroz, He says: 
“In process of time there came some brahmins natives of 
Guzerat, called Arus and with the favour of the Nayak of 
Madura got the temple Ramanacor, whence they came for 
trade and friendship with the kings of Jaffna and one of 
them married a daughter of that king and finally his 
descendants became heirs of that kingdom." Simon 
Casie Chetty, without referring to De Queiroz, says ‘‘ some 
accounts represent Singha Ariya as sprung from the 


stock of Chóla by a brahmin female of Manavy in Ramnad, | 


and hence he is said to have assumed the ambiguous title of 


* Bertol, Intro. p. 12. 
+ Quieroz, liv. i, cap. vii, Translation by Rev. S. Gnanapra- 


[gasar. 
38 
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Áriya to signify both sides of his parentage, for the word 
* Áriya' isa synonym for the Chéla kings as well as for 
the brahmins."* Whatever might have been the authority 
of Casie Chetiy for the above assertion, he was not correct 
in stating that a braliman female married a Chóla, or 
that Manavai was in Ramnad or that ‘the title Arya was 
ambiguous and was a synonym for the Chéla. The Chólas 
never called themselves Áryas and Manavai was a con- 
traction of Manalür or Manavir one of the ancient names 
of Jaffna.T Casie Chetty, taking the statement in the 
Yá]pána Vaipava Malai that the first king of Jaffna was 
a Chola prince as true, and hearing of the brahman 
marriage, wove out a story from his own imagination. 
The marriage might have taken place in the manner 
described by De Queiroz. He too has committed two 
anachronisms in his statement. He confuses the Indian 

emigrants from Guzerat to Java inthe 7th centuryf and 

the Sétupatis, the earliest of whom received Rámnad from 

the Nayak King of Madura in 1604 A.D., with the 
brahmans of Rámésvaram. That the brahmans went for 
trade to Jaffna is doubtful, but that one of them married 

a princess of Jaffna which was then known as Manavai is 


.* jJ. C. B. R. A. S. vol. i. p. 76, note. 
t See supra chap i, pp. 37, 38. 


{ “The Javanese chronicles state that about 603 A.D,a 
ruler of Guzerat forewarned of the coming destruction of his king- 
dom, started his son with 5000 fo'lowers, among wham were culti- 
vators, artizans, warriors, physicians and writers, in six large and 
100 small vessels, for Java where they laid the foundation of a civili- 
zation that had givento the world the sculptures of Borobudur,” 

Ind. Ship., p. 49, 
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highly probable. When did this marriage take place and 
who was the first of the Árya kings? We have seen that 
the name Árya as applied to the kings of Jaffna was first 
mentioned in tlie Mahávansa and by the poet’ Pughalćndi 
about the early part of the 12th century. So the brahman 
alliance with the royal house of Jaffna must have taken 
place much earlier than the I?th century and the kings 
called themselves Árya kings, and when they had grown 
strong enough to invade the rest of Ceylon they called 
themselves Árya Chakravartis. One is, however, led to 
surmise that 948 A.D. as stated in the first line of the 
Stray stanza referred to earlier* denotes the date of 
accession of the first king of the brahman parentage. 
Brahman alliances with ruling dynasties were not un- 
common in South India. As late as the 14th century A.D., 
Virupadevi, a daughter of Bukka I of Vijaya Nagar, was 
married to à brahman named Bommanna Odeya who 
enjoyed the position of Governor of certain districts which 
were called Árya Rájya after him, and members of his 
family became the hereditary governors of that Rajya.t 

Either because Rámésvaram was under their sway or 
because the brahman progenitor of their dynasty came 
from Rámésvaram, they took the legend ‘Sétu’ as their - 
emblem and seal, The fact that they called themselves ` 
t Sétukávalan' or * Sétukavalavan’} clearly proves their 
dominion over Rámésvaram. The Sétupatis became the 


* See supra, p. 274, note,* 
t Ep. Ind. vol. xv, p. 12. 
ta “Cegsranacr demre Osarts Qrarcx' 
Seg. A p. 40, v.5 
The learned Segarájasékaran the protector of Sétu. 
b. 'SEessurdluecr: Gsp erac 

B Dak. K. P., Sirappupáyiram, 

Singai Aryan the protector of Sétu, 
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Chiefs of Rámnad including Rámésvaram during the reign 
of Muttu Krishuappa Naik of Madura. Sadayakka 
Udayán, the obscure chief of Pogalár, was granted the 
title of Udayán Sétupati and made the Over-lord of all 
the Maravars for acts of conspicuous bravery aud 
loyalty.* From that time the Sétupatis exercised autho- 
rity over Ram‘svaram, Sadayakka Udayán received his 
appointment in 1604 A.D, and thé inscriptions of the 
Sétupatis are all subsequent to that date. 

The fact that the kings of Jaffna used the legend 
'Sétu'as their emblem can be seen from the Kotagama 
inscription t where it is used as an invocation in place of 
* Svasti Sri’ fourd in the Chó]a and the Sinhalese inscrip- 
tions, and from the coins issued by them. There are 
several varieties of these coins and about 20 of them are 
shown in the paper “The forgotten coinage of the Jaffna 
kings.”{ The Jaffna as well as Polonnaruwa kings 
imitated the coinage of the Chólas; but while the 
Polonnaruwa coins were the exact replicas of the Rájarája 
type, the obverse only of the Jaffna coins was of the Chóla 
type. The reverse on the other hand contained the crest 
and emblem of the Jaffna kings in imitation of the coins 
issued by the Ganga kings of Kalingam. Four gold coins 
found at Garijam and described by Dr. E Hultzsch in his 
paper entitled ‘ Miscellaneous South Indian Coins" 
published in the Indian Antiquary.f had a recumbent 

* [nd. Ant. vol. xlv, p. 105. 


t Bell; Inscription slab in the Colombo Museum. 


t We were the first to suggest that the bull coins with the 
legend ‘Sétu’ were issued by the kings of Jaffna and it was later 
confirmed by Rev. S. Gnanapragisar in his “ Forgotten Coinage of 
the Kings of Jaffna." 

* Ind, Ant., vol. xxv, p. 322. 
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Jaffna Coins (Reverse) 


with the kind permission of Rev. S. Gnanapragasar O. M. I. 


Photo by S. K. Lawton.] 
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bull facing the left with the Sun, Crescent or Linga in 
diflerent positions as regards the bull, with the legend on 
the reverse supposed to be the regnal year of. Anantavar- 
man an Eastern Ganga king who came to the throne in 
1078 A.D. In the list of “ Doubtful coins of Southern 
India " published by Robert Sewell in the Indian Anti- 
quary, * three (Nos; 48 a, 48 b and 48c) which were not 
identified by him, are coins issued by the kings of Jaffna, 
In them the legend * Sétu ' is written with the letter ‘tu’ 
above the ‘sé’ with aline between. There is no bull and 
the obverse is of the debased Chóla type. These coins 
perhaps belong to an issue earlier than the type contain- 
ing the recumbent bull and to a time in which the Jaffna 
kings had not adopted the bull as their emblem. Did 
they then use the lyre for their standard and does the 
lyre flag referred to in one of the verses of the 
Kalingattu Parani t as one conquered by the Chola Kings 


* Ind, Ant., vol. xxxii. p. 
+ € Gayaa) atewum yf) d tors Aw 
Qaare Qua Deru rev arrig. 
nip uq al guise (aucun 
sof Qaro se»ppáaQ a." 
Kalin., Saptamitar Tuti, v. 18. 
Several flags like the boar, the plough, the stag, the lion, the 


lyre, the bow and the carps went down and the single tiger flag 
of the Chélas which was raised on (Mount) Méru only flourished. 


[The boar represented the Chalukyas. 


» Plough » Yadavas. 

» stag » Palas of Bengal. 
» lion » Sinhalese. 

^, bow " -Céras. 

, carps " Pándyas. 


Did the lyre represent the Jaffnese? Its position in the. verse ~ 
next to to the Sinhalese and before the Céras and the Pandyas is 
evident confirmation of the surmise.] 
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represent the Jaffna flag of the period? If the lyre flag 


was ever used by the kings of Jaffna it must have been. 


earlier than the twelfth century, A.D., for the literary 
works composed in and after the twelfth century speak of 
the bull flag only. 


It is now impossible to say whether the Jaffna 
coins were earlier than those of Parákrama Bahu, 
L Itis also not knowu if Jaffna had any gold issue 
as no gold coin of the type has yet been found. ‘The 
scarcity of gold coins may perhaps be due to the fact that 
they were melted down as soon as they were found. 

The recumbent bull with the crescent and the sun 
was represented not only on their coins but also on their 
banners and flazs. There are several allusions to the bull 
flag inthe literature of this and of later periods.* There 
were severa: dynasties in India who had the device of the 
bull on their flags and coins. The Pallavas had a stand- 
ing humped bullas well as a couchant bull with the 


* a Sega. A., Sirappupiyiram, v. 7; supra, p: 295, note * b.- 
b. Varas awor Sarm@a Gary urr of 
Dak. K. P., Sirappupáyiram. 
He of the bull flag. 
c. “gogus didis sao Use Boi) 
Qaran- Soar Qui Darigul ewe '' 
| K. M, p. 5. 
He who possessed the flag displaying the Bull and 
waving as high as the region of the gods. 
d. “Qa pAMen_éOsrgutt Coarfu Gash 
gy bo otus gar Germ Go ” 
Killai V. T., v. 152. 
The Madapa'lis who belong to the high Aryakula and who 
ate entitled to the flag of the victorious Bull. 
(The Madapallis, a special class of Vella'as nowadays, claim to 
have descended from the kings of Jaffna.) 
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crescent, sun and one or more atars on their crest. * The 
Maitrakas of Valabi who flourished cirea 500 A.D., had 
for their crest a bull couchant facing right with the legend 
“Sri Bhatakkah" underneath. f The Rashtrakitas of 
Malkhed who reigned from 675 to 1000 A.D. had a bull 
with the sun above it, and a cow and calf with the moon 
above them. f The Kalachuris of. Kalanjara had the © 
banner of a golden bull.$ The kings of the Nimbara 
dynasty of tbe North Western Provinces who were power- 
ful in the ninth century A D. had for their seal emblem a. 
couchant bull § The seal of the Buddhist kings of Uttara 
Tosaliin Orissa bore the figure of a bull couchant on a 
short  pedestal| Several Ganga families reigned at 
different places in Mysore, in Talakhad, Malkhed, and 
Kuvalálapuram (Kolar), The Gaügas of Talakhad had an 
elephant as their emblem ** and those of Kuvalálapuram 
a couchant bullff. The Eastern Gangas of Kalinga who 
reigned from Kalingapuram (modern Mukhalihgam) had for 
their crest a couchant bull facing left. ff The Reddi Chiefs 
of Rájamahóndra who exercised an ephemeral sovereignty . 
for a short time in the 15th century had for their crest a 


* Ep. Ind, vol viii, p. 144, Maidavélu plates of the 8th 

century. 
Ibid vol. vi, p. 84. 

1 Ibid vol. viii, 

H Ibid vol. vi. 

§ Ibid vol. v, p. 257, Ablur inscription. 

q Ind. Ant., vol. xxv. 

| Ep. Ind., vol. xv, p. 1, Neulpur grant of Subhakara. 

** Ibid  vol.vi. 

tt bid vol. vi. 

tt Ibid vol iv, p. 243; Nadagam Plates. 
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couchant bull and a sun and moon*. The Reddi Chiefs 
of Kondaividu who were related to the Chiefs of Raja- 
Mahéndra had for their seal a couchant bull with the sun 
ard the crescent. moonf. 

Did the Kings of Jaffna who used the couchant bull 
with the sun and the crescent moon as their emblems 
belong to any ofthe above families? Did they borrow 
their crests from any of them as a matter of right or was 
it an imitation? It is indeed a very difficult matter to 
apply the process of elimination unless we enquire into 
their vamsa. 

The kings of Jaffna claimed to belong to the Ganga 
Vamsat. There were several Ganga chiefs who held high 
offices of state under the Chélas and the Pallavas, Lanka- 
puri the General of Parákrama Bahu I, who went to 


* Ep. Ind., vol. v, No. 9, Konkuduru plates of Alleya Dodda. 
t Ibid vol.iv, No. 46, Tottaramudi plates of Kaleya 
Vima. 
ta. “séiswteurfuiGsrar Qrarre Crater stes smi. cx" 
Sega. A., Sirappupáyiram, v. 1l. 
Segarijasékaran, the Arya king of Kandamádanam, 
and of the Gangakula. 
b. ''eme»sumdflucr ugugsrer " 
Raghu, Pad, x, v. 223. 
The lotus like feet of Gaigai Aryan 
c. (6 cir racio (nene st epsum Auer en ules am cof! " 
Raghu. Pad. xiii. v. 107. 


The bull flag of the Aryan of the Ganga (vamsa) who 
dispenses Justice in his Audience Hall. 


d. 'e&e»acr. er shpat Basar" 
Dak. K. P., Sirappupàyiram, 
He of the Ganga country (vamsa), a forehead mark 
among learned men. 
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India with a large army to help one of the claimants to 
the Pándyan throne and to fight against the Chó]as “went 
against the country of Vira Ganga and laid waste 
Konnappu Nallir,’* and out of the chiefs taken by Kula- 
sékara to give battle to Laükápuri were Gáügéyar and 
Vira Ganga.t According to the Tamil work ‘Tondai 
Mandala Sadagam, Karikála the Great brought a number 
of families from the Gangetic valley (and on that account 
said to belong to the Gangakula) settled them in the 24 - 
districts (Kóttam) of Tondai Mandalam and bestowed on 
them rich gifts.} These were the progenitors of the Ganga: 
Chiefs who later fought on the side of the Pallavas and of. 
the Chólas and whose names appear in several of their 
inscriptions. It is significant that the Telugu Chólas of 
Vikramasibhapuram from whose family, according to Mr. 
V. Coomaraswamy, came the first of the Arya Chakra- 
vartis did not belong to the Ganga vamsa. There is no 
tradition that they belonged to any family of the Ganga 
Chiefs of Tondai Mandalam or Chólamandalam. 


In an inscription belonging to the 27th year of the 
Chéla king Kulótunga IIT (1205 A.D.) found at Káfici 


* Mah., chap. lxxvi, vv. 133—134. 
t Ibid vv. 139—144, 
1 srefuurhu erBezscmQusu srsiQsr 
CorSu Grise SGusgg eraus 
Cou Gar. sA gy sdara areraiiridlá s 
arSwCucrenn QarQ Ssafl iara Gap ain ent teri eXQw. 
Ton. M. S., v. 97. 
q Ep. Ind. vol. viii, p. 293. 
Siya Ganga is described in the inscription as “ uff opgararre) 
ur viCuéarer sHsGCor aas Fiusisen gorruremar 
Siya Ganga Amar&paranan born of the Gangavamsa a supre 
ruler of Kuvalálapuram. cf. sar. gor’) & poqurid rio, preme 
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one Siya Gaüga the patron of Pavanandi, the J ain author 
of the Tamil grammar Nannál, is mentioned as the ruler 
at Kuvalálapuram (Kolar). Siya Gaiga was the feuda- 
tory of Kulótuüga lII, Was the first king of Jaffna 
a scion of this family? We shall first try to trace the 
history of the Gaiga family and that of its several 
branches and see which of them has an early mythical 
history similar to that of the Jaffna kings. | 

Mr. Hira Lal, B.A of Nagpur says “Orissa is the 
country where the Ganga vamsa originated, King Indra 
Varman of Kalinga Nagara is spoken as the ‘establisher 
of this spotless family of the Gangas.’ This name was a 
matronymic and was carried to other places thau Orissa. 
Regarding the tendency, which always existed and still 
exists to adopt eponymous names ander the influences of 
the gradual brahmanising of castes, it would nöt- be 
surprising to find a family with a dubious patronymic 
insinuating a non-brahmanical origin, preferring a 
matronymie connected with so holy a deity as the 
Ganges."* l 

The earliest genuine Ganga prince was Satyasraya 
Dhuruvarája Indravarman of the Goa Grant, according to 
which he was a viceroy under the Western Chalukya 
kings Kírtivarman I, Mangalésa and Pulikésin II, under 
an appointment running from 591—592 A.D. He was 
an anceator and probably the grandfather of Rájasimha 
Indravarman I, the first king of the earlier Ganga 
dynasty of Kalinga, who adopted the era of 591—592 
A. D., as the official reckoning in his dominions. t 


* Ep, Ind., vol. ix, p. 43. 
+ (oid vol. vi, pp. 591-592. 
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‘These early Ganga kings of Orissa and Kalinga who 
reigned at Pishtapura and Sinhapura appear to have 
been suppressed by the Chalukyas about the 7th century 
A.D. and supplanted by the kings of the Késari dynasty 
who were feudatories of the Maghadas and the Kósalas 
and were reigning at Cuttack. Their seal was Lakshmi 

with an elephant on either side*, They were replaced 

by the Eastern Gaügas who came from the South 

(Gaügavádi) about 1038 A. D. Kings of the Ganga 

dynasty were also ruling at Talakhad under the name of“ 
Western Gaüzas and at Kuvaldlapuram or Kólalapura l 
calling themselves pure Gaügas. About the end of the 
9th century this dynasty was overthrown by the Cbólas 
and not long after, the Hoysala Ballalas of Dwára Samudra 
rose to power in that country. It thas appears that when 

the final catastrophe occurred the family dispersed chiefly 

northwards. Some members of the same line founded the 

Ganga Vamsa dynasty of Orissa, the founder of which . 
was Vajrahasta who was also known as the Lord of 

Kólahala, but some also went southwards as would be: 
seen from the number of Ganga Vamsa chiefs who 

flourished in the Chola territories in the 12th century. 


Vajrahasta I, the first Eastern Ganga king, came to 
the throne in 1038 A. D. and ruled at Kalinga Nagaram 
which has been identified as Mukhalingam. In his 
Nádagam plates, it is said, that these kings belonged to 
the Atréya Gótra and had received their royal insignis 7 
viz:—the unique conch shell, the drum, the five mahásab- 
dhas, the white parasol, the golden chauri and the 
excellent bull crest by the favour of Gókarnaswamin of 


* Ep:Ind; vol iii, Records of Samavasi kings of Cuttack, 
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Mount Mahéndra.* In the Vijagapatam copper plates 
of Anantavarman Chódagahga who came to the throne in 
1077 A.D., the full geneology of the Ganga kings in 
addition to the above information is given.f According 
to it the earlier Gaüga kings reigned at Kolahalapur 
(Kuvalálapuram or Kólar) in the Gangavádi district, and 
the ffty-first of the line, a king named Kamarnava I 


(Indravarman?)'gaveover his own territory to his paternal- 


uncle, and with his brothers set out to conquer the earth 
and came to the mountain Mahéndra. Having there 
worshipped the God Gókarnaswamin, through his favour 
he obtained the excellent crest of a bull; and then decora- 
ted with all the insignia of universal sovereignty, he went 
and conquered King Baladitiya and took pussession of the 
Kalinga countries: This was perhaps a reference to the 
earlier Ganga invasion of Kalinga. 


The description given in the above inscriptions, of 
the receipt of the insignia of sovereignty by the kings of 
the Eastern Gangas, appear very much like the one given 
in Sekaréjas‘karam. Acogrding to these inscriptions 
one of their kings Vajvahects is said to have “given away 
a thousand elephants whose throats were trickling with 
rut" to mendicants,t a statement which is reproduced with 
more exaggeration in the Sekarájasikaram and applied 
to an unnamed ancestor of the Jaffna king. It will be 
interesting to note the coincidences and parallel passages 
of geneological and historical interest contained in the 
inscriptions of the Eastern Gangas and the description 
given in Sekarájasékaram. 


* Ep:Ind: vol iv, p. 243, Nadagam plates. 
1 Ind. Ant. vol. xxviii, p. 170. 
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Eastern Gangas Jaffna Kings 
Vamsa: Ganga Ganga 
Gétra Atréya Pásupada ` 


Temple at which In- 


signia were ree Mahéndra Kandamidanam or 


ved. Rámésvaram. - 
From whom received. Gókarnaswamin Ráma 
f Single conch shell (Single conch shell 
| White parasol White parasol 
Insignia received. Bull crest 4 Bull crest 
t 
Panjamahasabdhas | The title ‘Arya king, 
N (Golden chamara (Tulasi wreath me 
Presented 1000 elephants to Elephants to mendi. 
mendicants, | cants and 3700 ele. 
Brother decorated phants to poets. . 
with a necklace {King decorated with 
(Kanthika). tulasi wreath. 


These parallel passages clearly indicate that the 
kings of Jaffna belonged to, claimed connection with or 
imitated the Eastern Gaigas who went from Gangavadi 
and settled at Kalinga. If the earliest king of Jaffna 
came from among them, it must have been Ugra Sihgan, 
forit was after his time that the Kings ruling in the 
North were called Kalingas. Whether Ugra Singan was 
a member of the Eastern Gaügas or not, he came down 
with a large army of Kalingas to secure the throne of 
Kadiramalai for himself. As it is said in the Vaipava 
Malai that he was ‘a prince of the dynasty founded by 
King Vijaya's brother’ it may be surmised that he was a 
member of one of the Kalinga families that came with 
Vijaya and settled at Singai Nagar near Vallipuram.* 
it is impossible to believe that the colonists at Singai 
Nagar were totally isolated from their people in Orissa, 


oo —À 


* See supra chap. vi, p. 243. 
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The position of their town was such that commercial 
` intercourse must have been maintained for centuries and 
Ugra Singan whether he came from Kalinga Nagaram or 
was a local celebrity, seems to have been aware of local 
conditions before he made a bold bid for the crown of 
Jaffna. The Pallava authority, if there was any, had 
dwindled to a mere nothing; and the Sinhalese kings of 
Anurádhapura at vhat time were busy with their own 
chaotic affairs; so that no great effort was necessary on 
the part of Ugra Siigan to seat himself on the throne of 
Jaffna. His later alliance with a Chola (?) princess streng- 
thened his claims to Royal rank and it is not unlikely 
that his descendants continued to occupy the throne of 
. Jaffna, and to adopt the insignia of royalty in imitation 
of those of the Eastern Gaügas with whom they were 
in constant touch, basing their claims for such adoption 
on the right of their being Kalingas. 


Thus it would be seen that a brahman of Ramésvaram 


married a princess of the Kalinga dynasty of Ugra 


Singan in Jaffna and his descendants adopted the 
patronymic of ‘Arya’ and the ‘3<tu’ crest but retained 
their maternal vamsa name and the insignia of royalty. 


The reason given above for locating the city of 
Siùgai Nagar or Sinhapura at Vallipuram on the east 
coast of Jaffna has still to be verified. The name Singai 
Nagar came into prominence only after the Arya 
Chakravartis, and although its earlier existence may 
be proved by its identity with one of the ports men- 
tioned by Ptolemy* and with the place to which Ugra 


* See supra chap. iii, p. 117. 
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Sihgan transferred his capital from Kadiramalai,* 
there are scholars who try to establish that Nallár was 
the place known as Singai Nagar. In the Kotagama 
inscription, the town is described as Sihgai Nagar of 
resounding waters] thus showing that it was on the 
shore of some boisterous sea, whereas Nallir is not even 
on the coast of a lagoon. If the surmise that the town to 
whieh Ugra Singan transferred his capital from Kadira- 
malai was Sifigai Nagar, be correct. Siügai Nagar was 
certainly other than Nallár. The latter was not built til] 
long afterwards. Its position on the eastern coast of 
Jaffna with perhaps a harbour, had the advantage of 
continuing the early commercial relationship with Orissa 
and other parts of the Coromandel coast. This was the 
town which gave birth to Parákrama Báhuthe Great who 
rebuilt, enlarged and embellished it, and this was the town 
where the father of Nissaika Malla and Sáhasa Malla 
lived and reigned. 


It will not be out of place here to consider the origin 
of Parákrama Báhu I, in the light of certain other state- 
ments made in the Mahávanhsa, in order to test the truth 
of the earlier statement that the husband of Mitta the 
sister of Vijaya Bahu was a Pándyan prince. The author 
of the Mabávansa, in his attempt to ignore the importance 
of the Northerr kingdom and the part it played in the 
history of Ceylon from the 12th to the 15th century, has 


* See supra chap. vi, p. 245 
t Mr. V. Coomaraswamy of Jaffna maintains this theory. 
i “QuraQ@arellé p 

Amewssst ” 


Singai Nagar of resounding waters. 
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in several instances, unconsciously revealed the truth. 
The suppression of these facts was obviously intentional 
and he had to turn and twist facts to suit his own 
purpose. Some of the glaring inconsistencies found in 
the Mahávaüsa are given below, Mitta, the sister of 
Vijaya Bahu I, married a Pándyan prince, says the 
Mabávaüsa, thus making Vijaya Bahu prefer a Pandyan 
prince of the race of the Moon to a reigning Chóla king 
belonging to the dynasty of the Sun, although the latter 
had entreated him often.* But this appears to have been 
quite contrary to the practice of the early royal dynas- 
ties. The Chéla king of the time oceupied almost the 
whole of Ceylon and one in the position, of Vijaya Babu 
would not have rejected such an alliance, which would 
have led to the possibility of his sister’s son inheriting the 
crown of Ceylon in the event of his failure to obtain it, 
This very Vijaya Bahu who, for the purpose of establishing 
his own race, gave his son in marriage to Sundari, the 
sister of the three Kalinga princes who came to his 
court, would not have sent for a Pándyan prince to 
marry his sister. It is more reasonable to think that.the 
husband of Mitta was a prince of the Kalinga royal 
house of Jaffna as the sequel will show. The anthor of 
the Mahávansa made a mis-statement presumably on 
purpose to conceal the actual origin of the grand-father 
of Parákrama Báhu, the greatest of the kings of Ceylon. 
When Sri Vallabha desired to give his son in marriage to 
the daughter of Mánábharana and Ratnavalli, she (Ratna- 
valli) is alleged to have said “when the prince Vijaya slew all 


* Mah. chap. lix, vv. 40-41. 
t Ibid v. 49. 
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the evil spirits and made the Island of Lanké a habitation 
for men, from that time forth came the race of Vijaya to 
be allied to us, and we gave not in marriage save unto 
those born of the race of Kalinga; and so long as there 
rewain princes born of the race of the Moon, how can an 
alliance take place between us, and this prince who is 
only known unto us as an Aryan, albeit born of you."* 
Sri Vallabha was Mánábharana's. brother and Ratnavalli 
was his wife's (Sugala's) aunt, Then where was the 
difference in rank between them? Ratnavalli said to 
have been * an ornament of the race of the Sun' was the 
daughter of Vijaya Bahu who refused to give his sister 
to another ornament of the race of the Sun, the Chola 
king, and yet she glories in alliances with members of the 
race of the Moon. Her daughter according to the 
Mahavansa, belonged to the race of the Moon and was 
therefore not fit to marry the son of Sri Vallabha, the 
brother of her own husband who also belonged to the race - 
of the Moon. In his anxiety to belittle the royal family 
of Jaffna, the author of the Mahávansa put such glaring ` 
contradictions into the mouth of Ratnavalli. If Sri 
Vallabha was an Aryan as Ratnavalli calls him, his . 
brother who was her husband must have been an Áryan 
also, in the sense in which the term was applied to the 
Jaffna kings. Therefore their father must have been a 
prince of the dynasty of the kings of Jaffna and his 
Pándyan connection which the author of the Mahávansa 
tried to emphasize appears to have had no foundation in 
fact. How unceremoniously the kings of South Ceylon at- 
tached themselves to the Solar race or to the dynasty of 


* Mah. Chap. lxiii, vv. 11—!^5. 
40 
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some supposed great and divine personage can be seen from 
many of their inscriptions. Dappula V was the earliest 
to mention the Ikshváku family.* Mahinda V and Vijaya 
Báhu I mentioned the same family, but the family of 
Mahinda IV the father of Mahinda V was unknown to the 
author of the Mahávansa. Pardkrama Bahu I whose 
parentage is well known, is described in the inscription 
found at Padivil kulam, perhaps his earliest, as Parák- 
rama Bahu Chakravarti descended from ancient princes. 
In other inscriptions he is called Srimat Parákrama 
Bhija, Sri Lankádinádha Parákrama Báhu and Sri 
Saügabo Parákrama Báhu Lankésvara, but in the 
Galvihára inscription, perhaps his latest, he is said to 
have descended from the unbroken line of Mahasammata{ 
and the others born of the Solar race. From these 
inscriptions it will be seen how the atatus of his ancestors 
rose in proportion to his power and eminence. He was 
the first to claim a descent from a divine personage 
mentioned in Buddhistie legendary lore. The General 
Kirti Séna, the consort of Queen Lilavati, claimed to be 
not only an Abha Salaméwan but also a descendant of 
the Ikshváku family.§ Kalihga kings Nissanka Malla and 
Sáhasa Malla claimed that they belonged to the Ikshváku 
dynasty.| Parákrama Bahu VI made out that he was of 
the family of the Sun and descended from Mahasammata;** 
and Sri Vijaya Bahu V not satisfied with the respect- 
.* Müller, Nos. 116 & 117, | 
t Ibid No. 121. 
1 Mah., chap. LIV. 
T Miller, No. 137. 
$ Ibid No. 157. 


| Ibid Nos. 148, 149 & 156, 
** Jbid No, 160, 
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ability of the Sun and Mahásammata proclaimed that he 
was an illustrious progeny of Vaivasanta Manu! |* These 
boasts were not a peculiar failing of the Ceylon kings 
alone. It was quite common among all the royal 
dynasties of India. Whatever the caste or family of a 
man, he had only to become a king in order to claim 
descent from the Sun or the Moon. It was perhaps 
necessary in those days to impress upon the common 
people the greatness and the divine right of kings. 

To return to the subject under discussion —it 18 more 
than probable that Tilakasundari the Kalinga princess who 
was married to Vijaya Báhul was from the Kalinga 
house of Jaffna, and it must have been her brother, and 
not a prince from Pandyan lands, that married Mitta, the 
sister of Vijaya Báhu. Mánábharana, whose two sons 
were captured by Rájéndra, was the father of the prince 
who married Mitta, and her son was named Mandhbarana 
after the grand-father. Her other sons too were named 
Kirti Srimégha and Sri Vallabha, perhaps after their 
father’s uncles whose names are mentioned in the Mani- 
mahgalam inscriptions. These very names were again 
given to the sons of Prince Mánábharana by Pabbhavati 
and Mitta the sisters of Parakrama Bahu I. This 
Mánábharana was son of Sri Vallabha, the brother of 
Parákrama Báhu's father, by Sugala daughter of Víra- 
vamma and grand-daughter of Vijaya Babu I. The 
following geneological table prepared from information 
given in the Manimangalam inscriptions and in the 
Mahavansa will show how closely connected were the 
Kalinga kings of Polonnaruwa to the dynasty of the 
Kings of Jaffna. 


* Müller, No. 172. 
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Sri Vallaba Madana Ra 
(killed by Rajadhi 


Mánábharana 
(killed by Ráj&dhi Raja 
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Vira Sala Mégha 
(kiled by Rajendra 


in 1042 A.D.) 


in 1054 A.D.) 
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Sri Vallabha, 


Kirti Sri Mégha, 
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The frequency with which the names Mánábharana, 
Salámégha or Srim‘gha and Sri Vallabha appear in 
the above table is not only striking but also strengthens 
the conjeoture that the earliest Mánábharana, who was a 
king of Jaffna, was the grandfather of Manabharana, the 
father of Parákrama Báhu 1l and that the latter Máná- 
bharana was not a Pándyan prince. l 
Mitta, the sister of Vijaya Báhu, had three sons, 
Mánábharana, Kirti Srimégha and Sri Vallabha. * 
After Jayabéhu and his confederates were defeated by 
Vikrama Báhu who occupied Polonnaruwa, the three 
brothers, his cousins ruled over different parts of the | 
Island independent of Vikrama Bahu. According to the. 
Mahávaüsa all the three brothers reigned in the southern . 
districts: Kirti Srim:gha at Mahandgacula, Sri Valla- 
bha at Uddhanadwára and Mánábharana at Punkha- 
gama.t The location of these places is not known, but 
when Vikrama Báhu began to fight against them and 
proceeded northwards, after defeating them at three differ- 
ent places he won a fourth victory over them at Kálavápi 
and a fifth at’ Uddhanadwára.f The latter place there- . 


. fore must have been somewhere to the north of Kálavápi. 


Punkhagama must have been Panangámam in the Tunukai 
district of the Northern province, which became after- 
wards the seat of some of the later Vannian chieftains. 
It will-thus be seen that while Kirti Sri Mégha was 
ruling at Mahánágacula in Rohana, the other two brothers 
Mánábharana and Sri Vallabha were ruling at Punkha- 


— 


* Mah., chap lix, v. 42. 
+ Ibid chap. lxi, vv. 21-27. 
t Ibid v. 16, 
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gama and Uddhanadwara respectively, which places were 
to the north of Polonnaruwa. When Vikrama Báhu 
heard of the birth of a son to Mánábharana, he exclaimed 
that he (the child) would “be a sparkling central gem in 
the chain of kings beginning with Vijaya."* Is not the 
Kalihga connection here expressed? If Mánábharana's 
father was a Pándyan prince, how were the links in the 
Vijayan chain forged? 

On the death of Mandbharana, his brothers Kírti 
Srimégha and Sri Vallabha hastened thither and Kírti 
Srimégha took possession of his elder brother's country 
and gave the other two kingdoms to Sri Vallabha who 
took his abode at Mahánágacula.f Was it the northern 
. kingdom that was ruled by Mánábharana and later taken 
possession of by Kirti Srimégha? 

Wheu Parákrama who was staying with his mother's 


sister thought of going to the land of his birth, where he” 


expected to be at least a sub-king, he surely must have 
meant the kingdom of Jaffna where his uncle Kírti 
Srimégha was reigning.] On his way, he went and stayed 


at Sangathali, which might be Sangattár Vayal near 


Elephant. Pass, where Kirti Srimégha came to meet him 
and escorted him in great pomp to the city the name of 
which is advisedly omitted in the Mahávansa. In an 


inscription found at the Giant's Tank, Parákrama Báhu 


* Mah. Chap. lxii, vv. 56-57. 

“+ Ibid lxiii, vv. 1-2. 

d Ibid | v.43. 

4 "Srimat Sihapuré játa Sri Parákrama Báhu nakaritan visva 
lokátu karyavya pàritat manà.” 

* Made for the benefit of the whole world by the prosperous 
Sri Parakrama Báhu born at Sinhapura minded of what was fit 


to be done." 
Parker, p. 250. 
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claims that he was born at Sithapura, which signifies that 
his father Mánábharana, notwithstanding the author of 
the Mahavansa, was ruling at Sinhapura or Singai Nagar 
in Jaffna, and was therefore a king of the Kalinga. royal 
family of that place. It is, however, curious that the 
Rajavali should say that the father of Parákrama Bahu 
was Kit-Sri-Newan-Rajeh.* (Kirti Srimégha) who was 
really his uncle. i 

Although the tonsure and the Upanayana ceremonics 
were performed on all the youths of the Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya castes, these ceremonies performed 
on Parákrama Báhu are specially mentioned in the 
Mahavansa.t This leads one to surmise that Parákrama 
belonged to the Brahman-Kalinga dynasty of Jaffna. The 
kings of South Ceylon claimed to be Kshatriyas and to be... 
long to the Tkshváku dynasty, but there is no evidence that | 
the Upanayana ceremony was ever performed on any of 
them or that they wore the sacred thread over the left 
shoulder, Even the Chó]as and the Pándyas who claimed 
descent from the Sun and the Moon respectively did not 
appear to have worn the sacred thread. 


According to the Mabavansa when Parákrama Báhu 
fled from his uncle's palace and went on collecting an army 
from place to place, he appears to have travelled from 
north to south, although the places mentioned cannot be 
identifed.{ When he was still a Governor and in charge 
of the kingdom kft by his father he enlarged Pándavápi 
or Paduvilkulam on the borders of the Mullaittívu District 


* Rajavali, p. 252. © 
t Mah., chap. lxiii, v. 5; chap. Ixiv, v. 13.. 
t Ibid lxvi. 
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and called it the sea of Parákrama Báhu.* He must 
have therefore been the Governor, if not the King, of the 
Northern Kingdom. 


The existence of an ancient trunk road along the 
eastern coast of Jaffna from Singai Nagar perhaps to : 
Polonnaruwa can be inferred from the remains of ruined 
buildings in the following places:—Kudattanai, Porrodai, 
Amban, Nágarcóil, Kudárappu, Chempianpattu, Nelliyán, 
Dévaduravu, Marudankérni, Turukkitidal, Udutturai, (Ud- 
danadwara?) Vettilaikérni, Kattaikadu, Vannánkulam 
and Vettukérni, along the route. Broken bricks and 
pieces of ancient flat tiles and pottery indicate vestiges of 
ancient occupation, This trunk road, the course of which 
beyond the Peninsula may be traced without difficulty 
thrpugh the Vanni to the centre of the Island, indicates 
- that there was constant communication between Singai 
Nagar and Polonnaruwa, during the period of the 
Chola occupation and of the Kalinga kings. 


After Pardkrama Bahu became the sole monarch of 
Ceylon, he caused three smaller cities to be erected, viz: 
Rájavési Bhüjánga, Rájakulantaka and Vijitapurat Tt 
is also said that he built the Küsinára vihára at the 
branch city of Sinhapura.f Now Sihhapura is not 
mentioned as one of the new cities built by him, and must 
therefore have been the old one already in existence. In 
all probability it was the Sinhapura of Jaffna. Or if 
Rájakulantaka was a town built close tọ Polonnaruwa 


* Mah. Chap. Ixviii, vv. 39-40. 
+ Ibid Ixxiii, vv. 151—153. 
1 Ibid Ixxviii, v. 87. 
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and was also called Sihhapura, it must have been so 
named after the town of his birth. 

If the traitor Sri Vallabha in the camp of the 
Chóla king, who is referred to in the Tiruválangádu 
inscription of RájádiRája II, was the king of Jaffna,* 
he would have been the uncle of Parákrama Báhu I, and 
either succeeded Kirti Srimégha, his brother, to the 
throne of Jaffna or led his army which went to the help 
of the Chéla king. It appears incredible that the Jaffna 
king should have gone in person to help the Chó]as against 
the troops of Parákrama. The Jaffna kings had always 
been the allies and for sometime before this, feudatories 
of the Chó]a Emperor. Knowing only the feud which 
previously existed between the kings of Nortb and South 
Ceylon, and ignorant of the new relationship between 
them, he (the Chóla king) would have ordinarily sought 
the aid of his old ally. And the Jaffna king, perhaps with 
the knowledge of Parákrama, might have readily agreed 
with the ultimate object of betraying his friend. It is 
impossible to believe that Parákrama was not a party 
to the treacherous designs of his relative who must have 
at that time been his viceroy at. Jaffna. 

The couchant bull, the emblem of the Jaffna kings, 
carved on several Buddhist shrines built by Parakrama 
Bahu, especially on the Nága Guard stones in front 
of Jetawanaráma at Polonnaruwa and of the ruined 
Vihárasat Vijitapura, and the sacred thread „over 
the shoulders found on his statue carved out of a 
rock on the bund of Tópawewa t and on the statue of 


t See Frontispiece 
A 
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stamp them as the scions of the royal house of Jaffna. It 
was perhaps after looking at the statue at Topawewa and 
‘reading about the Upanay ana ceremony in the Mahavansa 
that Farrar, one of the latest writers on Ceylon said that 
Parákrama Bahu was a brahman of the Hindu religion.* 
The idea of religious tolerance practised by Parákrama 
Bahu can well be described in the words of Farrar. “The 
oriental from the very dawn of history, has always 
understood that all good men are of one religion; 
tolerance, to his view, is not even a virtue, it is simply an 
inevitable result of logic and reason; and intolerance is 
not so much a sin as folly, amounting almost to imbeci- 
lity. Pardkrama, then, observed a decent kindly line ; 


there is no idea that he ever renounced his Hinduism, as 


his Hindu buildings at Polonnaruwa are as beautiful as 
anything there; but, not only, no doubt, from tolerance, 
but also from policy, he showed the greatest consideration 
and munificence towards the religion of the land. Per- 
haps his very position as an alien and an outsider made it 
easier for him to embark on that thorniest of all paths 
that of a peace-maker in ecclesiastical quarrels." 


Nissanka Malla in his Dambulla inscription derives 
his descent from the race of King Vijaya of the dynasty 
of Kalinga,} and in his Ruanweli inseription describes 
himself as “having come from the royal line of the 
Ikshváku family having become like a forehead mark to 


the royal family of the Kalinga emperors born at 
Sinhapura.”§ In his Galpota inscription, it is said that 


+ Ibid 
t Miller, No. 143. 
4 Ibid No. 145. 
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he was born of the queen Parvati and King Jayagópa 


*the glory of the dynasty which reigned in the city of 
Siühapura" and on being “invited by the king (Vijaya 
Báhu II) landed with a great retinue on Lanka” and was 
in the office of Aepa under his ‘senior kinsman’ Vijaya 
BáhuII.* His wives were Kalinga Subadrádévi and 
Gangavamsa Kalyánamahadévi. 


Where was the city of Sinhapura where Parákrama 
Báhu and Nissanka Malla were born? Was it in the 
country of Kalinga (Orissa) or in the Jaffna peninsula ? 
Nissaünka himself says that he was the son of Jayagópa 
who was the reigning king at Sinhapura. Was there a 
king reigning at Sihhapura of Orissa during this period? 
The earlier dynasty of the Ganga kings of Sinhapura was 
supplanted by the kings of the Késari dynasty and it 
was the second line beginning with Vajra Hasta that was 
reigning from 1038 A.D. at Kalingapuram. Jayagópa 
the father of Nissanka Malla must therefore have reigned 
at Sinhapura of Jaffna. But how could Vijaya Bahu, the 
son of Gaja Bahu and Buddhavati the sister of Parákrama 
Bahu I, be the ‘senior kinsman’ of a prince of Orissa. 
On the other hand, if it was true that he was invited by 
Vijaya Bahu II, the nephew and successor of Parákrama 


Bahu I, to be his sub-king, there was no necessity for 


Vijaya Bahu to go so far as Orissa to get a sub-king. It 
is doubtful whether within a short reign of one year he 
could have sent for a prince and made him his sub king. 
There were Mánábharana and Kirti Srimégha the sons of 
two sisters of his own mother. This Jayagópa, the father 
of Nissaika Malla, must have been a son and successor of 


* Müller, No. 148. 
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Kirti Srimégha, the uncle of .Parákrama Bahu, reigning 
at Singai Nagar. 

Sáhasa Malla too, in his inscription at Polonnaruwa, 
says that he was born at Sinhapura to Góparája and his 
queen Bahidálóka.* He must, therefore, have been a 
half-brother to Nissanka Malla. The inscription goes on 
to say that he was brought over by the Chief Mallik 
Arjuna and established in the Chóla country at Kaha- 
condapattanam. The necessity for this additional infor- 
mation does not appear, wherever Kahacondapattanam 
might have been. It is a story remarkably similar to 
that of Pándima]avan and Kü]ankai. 


The author of the Máhavaünsa who allots several 
chapters to;the reign of Parákrama Babu disposes of the 
reigns of Nissanka Malla and his successors in a few 
verses, although the glories of some of them, in spite of 
all their troubles ind strife are weli enough indicated in 
their inscriptions. "They seem to have been passed over 
because of their leanings towards Hinduism, although 
they really were exceptionally tolerant. Nissaika Malla’s 
long inscriptions appear to have been intended to impress 
upon the people the necessity of selecting one of the 
Kalinga princes as their sovereign and not one of their 
own men who were described as of the Govi tribe. It is 
stated in the Daladamandirama inscription that ''nobody 
should take the Crown of Lanka except those descended 
from the Kalinga vamsa—not one of the Govi tribe.” f 
Strangely enough, most of the later kings of Ceylon were 
of Tamil origin, although the Chronicles attempt to trace 


* . Miller, No. 156. 
1 Ibid l No. 149. 
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them to the lineage of Sri Sangha Bódhi and the kings 
speak of themselves in their inscriptions as of the 
Ikshváku dynasty. “ The high estimation.” says Casie 
Chetty, “in which Tamil blood had always been held, 
became in later times an article of political faith; and it 
prevailed to the end of Sinhalese sovereignty so much so 
that no individual of pure Sinhalese extraction could be 
elevated to the supre.ne power."* But there is also the 
less sentimental view of Sir Emerson Tennent who 
thought that the acquiescence of the Siihalese to the rule 
of the Tamils was due, possibly, to the fact that they 
recognised to some extent the claim of the Tamils, 
founded as they were on their relationship to the old 
lawful dynasty that had ruled over the Island. f 


* Gaz, p. 229... 
t Tennent. vol, i,p. 396, 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Arya Kings of Jaffna. 


the Kalinga dynasty of Ugra Singan was reigning 

in the kingdom of Jaffna which included the 
northern part of Ceylon and the Island of Rámésvaram. 
In the twelfth century they were known by the name of 
Árya Kings. During the ninth and tenth centuries and 
the first half of the eleventh century their fame was not 
known outside, for during the occupation of Ceylon by 
the Chélas these kings were their feudatories and sub- 
servient to them. But when Vijaya Bahu ascended 
the throne of Ceylon and married a princess of the 
Jaffna dynasty, many of her relations flocked to the 
Court of Polonnaruwa. The extent and the nature of this 
intercourse are shown clearly by the number of ruins 
found scattered along the Eastern coast of the peninsula 
from Point Pedro to Elephant Pass.* We have seen that 
a king called Mánábharana was reigning before 1038 A D., 
and two others of the pame of Vira Salamégha and Sri 
Vallabha Madana Raja after him. The latter two were kil- 
led by the Chó]as before the accession of Vijaya Bahu, and 
were succeeded by their nephew, the son of Mánábharana. 
This was the prince who married Mitta the sister of 
Vijaya Bahu. He had three sons Mánábharana, Kirti Sri 
Mégha and Sri Vallabha. After the death of Vijaya 


JE ie the ninth century onwards, it hag been shown, 


* Vide supra, chap. vii. p. 320. 
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Bahn and an unsuccessful wai with Vikrama Bahu, 
the three brothers ruled over separate districts of 
Ceylon independently of Vikrama Bahu (but with his 
knowledge and consent). Of these three divisions, the 
Northern was ruled by Mánábharana. It was perhaps at 
his instigation that Víra Déva of Páladívu invaded Ceylon 
during the time of Vikrama Bahu. Mandbharana died 
sometime before Vikrama Báhv’s death which took place 
in 1181 A.D., and he was succeeded by Kirti Sri Mégha, 
his brother, during the minority of his son Parákrama 
Báhu. Parákrama Báhu, even after he attained the age 
of discretion, refused to take up the reins of government 
out of gratitude to the uncle who had brought him up with 
loving care and tenderness;* and it was not until Kírti Sri 
Mégha died during the reign of Gaja Bahu II, that 
Parákrama Báhu succeeded him as the king of the 
Northern Dominion. This must have been about 1140 
A.D. It was probably the Court of Parákrama Bahu or 
of his uncle that was visited by the Poet Pughaléndi. The 
famine which devastated the north of Ceylon and which 
necessitated the munificence of Sadayappa Mudah must 
also have occurred during the time Parákrama Bahu was 
reigning in Jaffna. It was perhaps the memory of this 
famine and a desire to prevent the recurrence of similar 
disasters that induced Parákrama Bahu to take up the 
stupendous task of restoring and constructing some of 
those large tanks that are still the admiration of the 
world. The public works carried out by him during the 
33 years of his wise and beneficent rule are enumerated 
in detail in the Mahávansa. He became king of Ceylon ir 


* Mab. chap. lxiv. 
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1153 A.D., and the king who reigned at Jaffna during the 
rest of his reign was very likely his viceroy. His choice 
would naturally have fallen on his uncle Sri Vallabha. 
And it was Sri Vallabha who was called a traitor in the 
Arpakkam inscription of Rájádhi Raja II.* Jaya Gópa 
the father of Nissanka Malla and Sáhasa Malla and 
perhaps the son of Kirti Sri Mégha the uncle of Parákrama 
Báhu, must have been a later king. Vijaya Báhu II 
perhaps fearing his power and influence sent for one of 


his sons to be his sub-king in place of Kirti Sri Mégha | 


and Sri Vallabha, kinsmen though they were. 


The next king of Jaffna to rise to power and fame 
was Kalinga Magha who overran the whole island of 
Ceylon and who, according to the Sinhalese chronicles, 
destroyed many Buddhist temples in a fine frenzy of 
fanaticiem.t He erected fortresses in different parts of 
the Island, viz.:—Polonnaruwa, Pulaccéry, Kotasara 
(Cottiár), Gantala (Kantalai), Kandupulu, Kurundu, 
Padimana (Padivil or Padaviya), Matugona, Debarapatun 
(Demalapatanam—Jaffna), Uratota (Kayts) Gomudu, 
Mipatota, Mandali and Mannaram,t He took. Colon 
Nuwara{(Colombo) and placed Malabars at Mahagama. § 
As he and his men are described as Malabars and Tamils 
by the chronicles and as he was known as Kalinga Vijaya 
Bahu, it is plain that he was a king of Jaffna. The 


* M. E, R. No. 465 of 1905. 

t Mah. chap. lxxx, vv. 56—79 
Rajavali, pp. 256, 257. 

1 Nik. San, p. 23- 

* Rajavali, pp. 256, 257. 

$ Ibid. 
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power wielded by him for 21 years as the over-lord of all 
Ceylon leads one to surmise that he probably was one of 
the better known of the Segarájasékarans, either the first 
Arya Chakravarti or perhaps Kilankai himself. For, the 
name of Kilankai was Vijaya Külahkai Chakravarti 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to Kalinga 
Magha’s full name Kalinga Vijaya Báhu.* The name 
Kilankai, a sobriquet acquired by the loss of a forearm, 
first appears in the Yálpána Vaipava Málai and not in 
any of the earlier works like Kailáya Málai or Vaiyá- 
pádal It may, therefore, be surmised that it was a mis- 
reading for Kálihga. Kálihga in Tamil manuscripts can 
be easily mistaken for Kilankai and Vijaya Kalinga 
Chakravarti was thus mutilated to Vijaya Külankai Chak- 
ravartif either by Mailvágana Pulavar himself or by 
some later copyists. It is, however, to be noted that the 
first king is called Segarájan (Segarájasékaran) in the 
Kailáya Málai.ł 


According to the Editor of the Mahávaüsa, he 
(Kalinga Magha) reigned from 1215 to 1286 A.D. It 
has, besides, been shewn that a Pararájasingan was killed 
by Máravarman Sundara Pandya I in 1224 A.D., and that 
a Parákrama Báhu was killed by Hoysala Narasimha II 


* Nik. San. p. 22. 

+ A theory for which we are indebted to Rev. Father 
S. Gnanapragasar. 

| "Gscrerdisrrer Ossrrscr O por ahemens 

ipe» ev aes Amensun Awon dy." 

NEN K.M.. 

Siùgai Aryan Segarájan (Segarájasékaran) the king of Ceylon 
like unto the Pándyan. 

42 
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at Séndamangelam in 1231 A.D.* These two were 
probably the viceroys of Kaliiga Magha at Jaffna. It is 
stated in the Vaipava Malai that Külankai built the city 
of Nallir and directed his Minister Puvinéya Váku 
(Bhuvanéka Báhu) to build the Kardaswámy temple at 
Nallür which he finished in the year Saka 870 (948 4.D.).1 
We have seen that most of the Arya Chakravartis reigned 
at Sinhapura or Singai Nagar, and that this place wag 
not Nallár. There can be no doubt that Mailvágana 
Pulavar borrowed the story of tho building of the oity of 
Nallár from Kailáya Malai and obtained the date of the 
Kandaswámy temple from the stray stanza which mentions 
the year. Külahkai could not have built Nallir and 
` wade it the Capital because the most eminent of the Árya 
Chakravartis who succeeded him certainly reigned at 
Singai Nagar the site of which is found at Vallipuram as 
already stated in the last chapter. It is true that when 
the Portuguese invaded Jaffna, the capital was at Nallir 
and had been there during the reigns of some of the 


* Vide supra, chap. vii. p. 290.292, 

t Y. V. M. pp. 14, 17. 

) “ geSussrz ser cor DO mapu wore Q eir oh 

wert Qum ef om Sevion i$ uey al suain (s; 
mendis e um pon cor sahs Ods g taws 
GrSw sisa ms Qarilgnb yh i srQar." 

In the year Saka 870, Puvinéya Viku (Bhuvanéka Bahu,) 
wearing the garland of flowers, caused the city of Yalpánam to be 
built and erected a temple for (the worship of) Kandaswámy at 
Nallur. 

[It should be noted that as the present city of Jaffna did not 
come into existence before the time of the Portuguese, this verse 
must have been composed later than that.] 

1 Y. V. M. p. 25. 
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predecessors of Sankili. But a clue to the time of the 
transfer of the capital from Singai Nagar to Nallir is 
found in the Vaipava málai itself. All the kings up to 
the conquest of Senpahap Perumá] were called Singai 
Áryans, an epithet placed after their names, but the son 
of Kanakasáriya who reconquered the kingdom after the 
departure of Bhuvanéka Bahu to Cótte, was called 
Singaip-Parardjasékaran. It is therefore probable that 
when Kanakasüriya retarned from India on the departure 
of Bhuvanéka Báhu he must have found that his old 
capital had been razed to the ground and that a new and 
beautiful town had risen at Nallir. He therefore took 
possession of it and he and his successors resided at 
Nallir. It appears therefore that Sapumal Kumaraya 
alias Senpahap-Perumal who ascended the throne under 
the name of Bhuvanéka Bahu built the town of Nallür 
and the author of Kailáya málai took him to be the 
Tamil minister of the king. It is not unlikely that there 
was also a Tamil minister of that name. According 
to the Vaipava málai he was a Tamil scholar and poet, 
he extemporised certain Tamil verses in praise of the 
feast given to him by the Brahman priest of the temple 
at Mávittapuram.* Senpahap-Perumal alias Bhuvanéka 
Bahu was himself the son of a Tamilt and his knowledge 
of Tamil may have been such that he was able to compose 
verses in that language. It may therefore be presumed 
that Bhuvanéka Bahu the Sihhalese conqueror was the 
first to establish the seat of Government at Nallár and 
that the Jaffna kings who succeeded him reigned there. 


* Y.V.M.. p. 17. 
t Couto, Dec. v, bk. 1, chap. v; J.C.B.R.A.S., vol. xx, p. 69, 
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A Tamil verse, quoted by Mr. Mootootambypillai in his 
‘History of Jaffína,* alleged to have been found in 
an unpublished work called Visvanátha Sástriar Samba- 
vakkurippu (memorandum of notable events by Visvanátha 
Sástriar) says that Bhuvanéka Báhu who caused the 
Jaffna Town and the Nallür temple to be built was 
known as Sri Sanghabddhi, a title borne by the Sinhalese 
kings. The surmise of Dr. P.E. Pieris that Bhuvanéka 
Bahu who is daily invoked in the kattiyam of Nallir 


Kandaswámy temple was Senpahap-Perumél] f is there- 


fore correct. In the Kattiyam too he is referred to as 
Sri Saüghabódhi Bhuvanéka Báhut The year Saka 
870 given in one versef and.874 iu the other] are, 
however, both incorrect, The mistake may have been 
made either purposely to obscure the Sinhalese origin of 
the town and the temple, or honestly and unintentionally 


* € geuisam ss Quem opr bO m Gc agus gy sara 

exem RAs Gur Sum qeQearsans 

BNO urpiri sy sahs Ql S s» CX arts 

Gadu si senses Coroner meow $ sr cr." 

In the year Saka 874, Sri Sangha Bédhi Puvanéka Váhu 
(Bhuvanéka Bahu) caused the good city of Yalpinam to be built and 
a temple for (the worship of) Kandaswamy erected at Nallür. 

+ J.C.B.R.ASS., vol. xxvi, pt. i, p. 16. 


(The following is a part of the Kattiyam daily repeated at the 
Kandaswámy Temple at Nallur during festivals :— 

“Sriman Mabárájáti rájáya ahanda Pümandala pratiyati 
kandara visvànta kirti Sri Gajavalli mahavalli saméta Subra- 
manya pidéra vinda janatirüda Sódasa mahádána Suryakula 
vamsótbhava Sri Sangabódhi Bhuvanéka Bahu smuha."] 

t Vide supra, p, 330, note 1. 


q Vide supra, note *. 
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 inthe attempt to fix adate regarding which only the 


cyclic name of the year was known to tradition, or 
perhaps the years given in these verses may have a 
confused reference to the time when the descendants 
of the Rámésvaram Brahman and the Jaffna princess 
came to the throne of Jaffna, and so started the line of 
the Arya Chakravartie, 


The author of the Kailaya Málai has perpetrated | 
another anachronism in stating that the temple of 
Kailáya Náthar at Nallir was built by the first king. * 
author of the Vaipava Málai has blindly copied this mistake 
in his work and credited it to Kálankaif The Kailaya 
Malai calls this temple the third Kailayam ¢ The first was 
in India, the second at Trincomalie and the third at Nallür. 
The Dakshina Kailása Puránam composed during the time 
of king Segarájasékaran of the great literary period, was 
in honour of the temple at Trincomalie which was called 
Dakshina Kailáyam or Tenkaiyilai, If the temple at 


* K. M, 
t Y. V. M.. p. 18. 
56 sii sé 
HsHrensarsQun® Qarama I tulad reir - 
B $ saper umi yep puj Cougs -ws gC or 
(péenstawrs rawa aAA maps s 
sims 1B fcu ori quen mu" 
K. M., 
*i That.there was a Tamil Sangam in Jaffna can be found 
from the following lines in the Kailayamilai. 
"ua Sms fumes Qona ss 
FUSE eps Sadpara 
The Tamil king who built the town and established the Sangam 
there. 
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Nallur existed then, the Puránam would have been of right 
composed in honour of it. It is also said that the priest 
to officiate at this temple was obtained from Ramésvaram 
through the help of Sétupaty, the Rajah of Ramnad. 
Raméswaram was under the sway of the Jaffna kings for 
along time as is shewn by their title. Sétukávalan and 
the term Sétu on their crests. So if they required a 
priest from Ramésvaram they need not have asked for 
the aid of the Rajah of Ramnad for that purpose. On 
the other hand the first appointment of a Sétupaty was 
given by Muttu Krishnappa Naik of Madura in 1604 
A.D., to Sadayakka Thévan an obscure chief of Fogalür 
for loyal services rendered by him.t If we consider that 
the Kailáya Málai was composed at the time the Kai ása- 
náta temple was consecrated, we. should place the time 
between 1604 and 1620 A.D., for there was no king o 
Jaffna after 1620 A.D., and there was no Sétupaty before 
1604 A.D. It is impossible to conceive that a big temple 
such as that described in the work could have been built 
at a time which was the most troublesome period | he 
history of the Jaffna kings. They were at that time 
harassed a great deal by the Portuguese and were busy 


* '€ gs som horns Has mioa- Quas gant 

. Qeguuilegs Gepmur sung . 
wm oc» Quin tsor. ys yri ARo -Cas apen t 
atar a T o cor gob Guisar Res an Der ad oof 
suere gyi G ani e unes" KM 


When he (the king) sent a letter to Sétupathy atking him to 
select and send a Brahman, he sent a Brahman of Kasi (Benares 
learned in the Védas, and a teacher praised by the ancient ic 
priests, of the nameof Gangadhara. 


+ Ind, Ant., vol. xlv, p. 105. 
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devising ways and means to overthrow the power of the 
invaders begging for aid, for instance, from the Naik of 
Tanjore and the king of Kandy. It follows therefore 
that the temple must have been built before 1604 and that 
the Kailáya Málai was composed after that date. The 
building of atemple under this name would have become 
necessary only after the Jaffna kings were deprived of 
facilities for visiting the shrine:at Trincomalie, Such a 
necessity did not arise till the conquest of Sapumal 
Kumárayá. The temple must therefore have been built 
by Kanakasüriya or his successor after the year 1467 
A.D., and earlier than 1519 A.D., the probable date of . 
Sankili’s accession, as it is not at all likely that a tyrant’ 
like Sankili would have conceived of such an undertaking, 


Mailvagana pulavar has also taken over the names of. 
the Vellála colonists from the Kailáya Málai. * It 
would not have been possible for a prince to collect a 
number of respectable and influential chieftains from 
different parts of South India, from Kafici on the East 
to Vafiji on the West, persuade them to leave their ancest- 
ral lands and go abroad as colonists with their relations 
and retainers. Even a severe famine would not have 
driven them. Dishonour and loss of prestige and caste to - 
themselves and their women were the only forces which 
could have made them leave the country of their birth 
and abandon the fertile Jands of their ancestors. This, we 
may suppose, happened during the 13th and 14th centuries 
when the Chóla and Pándya kingdoms had suffered 
disintegration and were hard pressed by the Hoysaia 


* Y. V. M., pp. 15-16; K. M. 
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Vijayanagar Kirgs, when Malik Kafur and _ other 
Muhammedans invaded and ravaged Sou:hern India and 
when Visvanatha Naik planted Telugu Polygars all over 
the Madura and the Tanjore Districts. In times such as 
these many respectable Vellála families may have emigra- 
ted to Ceylon. Some of them settled in Jaffna and 
others sought refuge under the Sinhalese kings and 
having accepted positions of honour and trust became the 
progenitors of some of the most respectable Vellála 
families of the South. Such a migration of respectable 
Vellála chieftains is highly probable; and there are 
hundreds of families in different parts of the Jaffna 
Peninsula, who trace their descent from one or other of 
these early colonists. 


While Magha was reigning at Polonnaruwa another 
prince called Vijaya Bahu, also of Kalinga origin, * 
established his kingdom at Dambadeniya and began to 
collect together the scattered Sinhalese forces, to foster 


'. Buddhism and to protect its priests. His son, Pandita 


Parakrama Babu II, became so powerful that Magha and 
his satellites had to quit Polonnaruwa and retreat to safer 
places, perhaps in the Northern kingdom. t Before they 
were expelled from their strongholds, says the Rajaratna- 
cari, the Sinhalese army had to fight “twelve pitched 
battles against the Malabar king, Tambalingama R ajah.” { 
Was this Tamil Kalingam Rajah or another name for 
Magha? 


* Rajarat., p. 94. , 
+ Mah. chap. lxxxiii, vv. 21—34; Rajavali, p. 260. 
i Rajarat., p. 94. 
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The Mahávansaa records that, in the 11th year of Pará- 
krama Báhu's reign, one Candabhanu alleged to bea Malay 
(Jávaka) prince overran the whole of Lanka but was 
defeated by Parákrama Báhu's forces.* A few years 
later, the said Candabhanu “collected a great number of 
Tamil strong men from the Pándu and Chola coun- 
tries, and descended again upon Maháthitha with a 
host of Malays. After he had subdued the inhabitants 
of Padi, Kurundi and other countries he proceeded to 
Subhagiri (Yápáhu) and encamped there."f There Vijaya 
Bahn the son of Parákrama Bahu surrounded his army, 
and utterly routed it. Vijaya Bahu after putting Canda- 
bhanu to flight **took his chief women and all his horses 
and elephants, bis swords and other weapons many in 
number, his great treasure, his royal chank and the royal 
umbrella, the royal drum and the royal banner." Who 
was Candabhanu ? Was he a Malay asstated in the Mahá- 
vasa and the Pujavalia? If he was a Malay prince or 
even a Malay pirate how could he have landed at Maha. 
thitha? How could he have collected a great number ef 
Tamil strong men from the Pándu and the Chóla 
countries? On the other hand the Rajavali says, “a short 
time afterwards, another Malabar king called Chandra ` 
Báhu Rájah made a descent on Ceylon and gave battle 
to the king Alese, and was opposed by the second king, 
or Parákrama Báhu's youngest brother, who vanquished 
the army of Malavas, and extirpated the whole out of the 


* Mah. chap. xxxiii, vv. 36—47. 
t lbid chap. Ixxxviii, vv. 62—75. 
H Ibid, 
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Island."* Thus it will be seen that it was the Tamils 
who in those days were called Malabars, Malavas and 
also Malays.: It was once supposed on the strength of 
certain inscriptions of Jatávarman Sundara Pandya I 
(1251—1270 A.D.) found on the walls of the Sidambaram 
temple, that Candabhanu or Chandra Báhu was an error 
for Sundara Pándya. One of them records that Sundara 
Pandya fought the Koigus with the elephants he re- 
covered as tribute from the king of Í]am.t The historical 
introduction of another inscription states that. he went 
aginst Séndamangalam after recovering tribute from the 
Kannata (Hoysala) king and the Ceylon kings.$ The 
* Rajavali, p. 260. 
t" Gars o @fws ess u$as Gar Q5 
Q aiia cnr ip ole Qai gy à (Q w- wtiensuii sear 
519 51 wid Ver 4 GF essráQsrer Soraigys 
ps ares Qanp ” 


S. Tamil, vol. iv, p. 493. 


The elephants given as tribute by the king of llam to the 
Pandyan of beautiful shoulders wearing the garland of flowers and 
surrounded by women, pierce the bodies of the Kongus, remove 
their entrails on their tusks and dry them with the fire flying from 
their eyes. 

| s secre sa I pra Qevere gos pahu 

sanem gr iQeriusengss msia corr. aset 
Qurer oh sip Grvaciyer eels 
* aereflsrG.-erá arja Guns 
Qugseesrum eff D dorragésra gus 
Saar En & sof pi e» m G amer (B 
pois rat ware ue, ul eua 
Berirensen arco Door Wen pam ear. of 
agBeapup $ si saar niig g ge 
apap e Qanpiarcl priS 
Qais,5? acr... Suna D esu uflensé 
Qai some) QegpmuSapppu 
uéeeier Quac ue Quar sey " 
S. Tamil, vol. iv, p. 515. 
[Contd.] 
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Hoysala king was no doubt Somóswara the successor of 
Narasihha II who presented the Chóla country to Rája- 
rája III, and the Ceylon king from whom he recovered 
iribute of gems and elephants must have been Parákrama 
Bahu II. But who was the king whom he tied to the leg 
of his elephant for refusing to give tribute? He was 
certainly the king of Jaffna, Sundara Pandya fought Kó 
Perufijiaga of Sénda Maügalam in 1257 A.D. Therefore 
his invasion of Ceylon must have been a year or two 
earlier, perhaps in 1256 A.D. Parákrama Bahu came to 
the throne in 1249 A.D., according to the editor of the 
Mahévansa, or in 1236 A.D., according to the Dambadeniya 
Asna and other Sinhalese records.* If the latter date is 
accepted as correct, 1247 A.D. is the lith year of Pará- 
krama Bahu II, when Sundara Pandya had not come to the 


He (Sundara Páodyan) was pleased to take Kannanur Koppam 
inconceivable by anybody else and in order to preserve the fertile 
country of the Chola surrounded by the Kavéri as a land of the 
Kumari (Pindyan country) recovered tribute of elephants from the 
Kannada (Hoysala) king who in his bounty returned it (the Chola 
country) to its ruler (Rájarája HI), was pleased to recover tribute of 
glistening gems and elephants bedecked with jewels from the king 
of llam, chained him, who refused to pay tribute, to the leg of his 
elephant similar to a dark cloud, reached the beautiful city of 
Séndamabgalam containing a fortress guarded by strong bowmen 
and fought several battles to make the Pallava (Ko Perufijinga) 
tremble. i 


* “Buddha varshayan ekva dahas ata siya st vissakvu 
avurudu vap mangal karana dineyehi Nambara Kalikala Sangita 
Sabitya Sarvagiifia Pandita Parákrama Báhu nam maharajayaeyi 
kiya otuna pelenda rajjaya karana samayehi". 

Damba. 


In the year of Buddha 1824. having been crowned on the day 
of the sowing feast, as Nambara Kalikila Saigita Sahitya Sarvagfifia 
Pandita Parákrama Bahu Maharája, and whilst he was reigning. 

[The year 1824 mentioned here is from the year of Buddha's | 
enlightenment and not from his nirvana. The Atanagalavaisa too 
gives the same date for Paràákrama Báhu's accession.] 
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throne. Candabhanu, therefore, might have been a Malay 
pirate as stated in the Mahavansa and other Sinhalese 
records, and having been defeated and driven away by 
Parákrama Bahu, he perhaps took service under the 
Pándyan king and accompanied him in the second invasion 
which took place in the 20th year of Parákrama Báhu's 
reign or 1256 A.D. This year agrees with the date of 
the inscriptions, The second invasion was therefore 
Sundara Pándya's and if as we conjecture Candabhanu 
eame as his general, the second invasion too would 
naturally be attributed to the Malay. This would account 
also for the statement that he collected * a great number 
of Tamil strong men from the Pándu and Chéla countries.” 
But in spite of his overthrow in this war, the Jaffna king 
appears to have gone to the help of Kó Perufijinga during 
his war with Sundara Pándya, for there are certain other 
inscriptions in the same temple which describe him as 
having inflicted a severe defeat on the Telungas at 
Mudugür slaughtering them and their allies the Aryas.* 
The Áryas mentioned here refer probably to the army sent 
up by the king of Jaffna. In the Tirukalukunram inscrip- 
tion of Sundara Pándya of 1259 A.D., he is described as a 
second Rama in plundering the Island of Lanka.t He is 
said to have penetrated as far as Nellore where he had 
himself anointed as a hero. 


There is an inscription at Kudumiyamalai of Jata- 
varman Vira Pandya (1252-1267) which records that “ he 
killed one of the two kings of Ceylon, captured his army, 
chariots, treasures, throne, crown, necklaces, bracelets, 


^. * M.ER., 1915, Nos. 332, 340 and 361 of 1914. 
+ Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 145. 
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parasols, chaurie, and other royal possessions, planted 
the Pandya flag with the double fish on Kónamalai and 
the high peaks of Trikutagiri mountain, and received 
elephants as tribute from the other king of Ceylon."* 
The two kings mentioned in the above inscription were in 
all probability Parákrama Báhu II and his contemporary 
of Jaffna. The king who was killed by Vira Pandya 
must have been some successor of Kilankai. The double 
fish engraved on the stone pillars now supporting the 
gates of Fort Frederick at Trincomalie may have been 
those engraved by Vira Pandya at Kónamalai, but the 
mutilated section of a verse appearing below the carps 
seem on paleographic evidence to have been the work of 
a much later period. The second invasion of Candabhanu 
described in the Mahávansa must have, therefore, been 
that of Vira Pandya. Directly contradicting the boast of 
Vira Pandya, the Mahávansa claims the victory for the 
Sinhalese. Could it be that the victory was obtained by 
sacrificing a number of elephants and much treasure to 
the rapacity of the Pandyan army? It is however. 
strange that the spoils of Vijayabahu’s victory are almost 
similar to those mentioned in Vira Pándya's inscription. 
The victory claimed by Sundara Pandya appears to have 
been the same as that of Vira Pandya, for the former too 
recovered tribute from one Ceylon king and punished the 
other by tying him to the leg of his elephant. 


Parákrama Bahu II was succeeded by his son Vijaya 
Báhu but, within 2 years of his reign, he was murdered by 
his Sinhalese general Mitta, who with | the ‘brethren of 


* M.E.R., of 1912. No. 366 of 1906. 
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the Munasinha family’ and the Sinhalese soldiers turned 
traitors to the king. But the army of “Aryan warriors" 
is said to have stood by his brother Bhuvanéka Bahu. 
They put Mitta to death and raised Bhuvanéka Bahu to 
the throne.* Who were these “ Aryan warriors” who 
stood by Bhuvanéka Bahu against the Sinhalese rebels ? 
Their acts of allegience and loyalty on the one hand and 
the traitorous dealings of the Sihhalese on the other clearly 
show that Bhuvanéka Bahu and these Aryan warriors 
were alike of Tamil origin. If they were Tamils and 
were called Aryas, they must have come from north 
Ceylon. Ifthey were at Dambadeniya during the time of 
Vijaya Babu, they must have been there during the time 
of Parákrama Bahu II too. If that is so, it points to an 
alliance, or at least a friendship, between Parákrama 
Báhu and the king of the northern dominion. Surely 
all the story of the defeat and expulsion of Magha from 
Polonnaruwa as stated in the Sinhalese Chronicles cannot 
be fiction. The description of this event as given in the 
Rajavali f leads one to surmise that Magha left Polon- 
naruwa on the understanding that while Parákrama 
reigned at Dambadeniya, he himself should be satisfied 
with the Northern Kingdom. Unless peace and friend- 
ship existed between these two kings it would be hard to 
account for the presence of a Tamil army of Aryan 
warriors at the Court of Dambadeniya. 


It is also said that Bhuvanéka Bahu drove away his 
Tamil foes Kalinga Rayer and Codagangat. Who were 


* Mah., chap. xc. 
+ Rajavali, p. 260. 
t Mah., chap. xc. v. 32. 
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they? There were, no.doubt, chiefs so named belonging 
to the Gangavamsa in the Chó]a country. Did they come ` 
over to fight against the Sinhalese? But these were also 
names borne by the Eastern Gangas to whose family 
belonged the kings of Jaffna, They may. have been 
princes of the Royal Family of Jaffna attempting to 
secure the Government of some outlying provinces of 
Ceylon or Vanni chieftains as surmised by Mr. V. 
Coomaraswamy of Tellipalai.* - 


It is doubtful whether the kings whose names are 
given in the Vaipava málai reigned in the,order there - 
given, and it is impossible to state with any degree of 
certainty whether Vijaya Külahkai was the first of the 
Arya chakravartis or when he began to reign. Mr. 
Mootootambipillai distributed the 11 kings named in the 
Vaipava málai between the years 101 B.C. and 1460 A.D., 
eight from 101 B.C. to 130 A. D. and three from 1260 to 1460 
A.D.f. A more arbitrary method of distribution could not 
have been imagined. lt has been now surmised that 
Kalinga Magha of the Mahávansa was ' Vijaya Külankai' 
and it has been noticed that during his reign at Polon- 
naruwa one Parákrama Bahu probably the sub-king 
reigning at Jaffna was killed by Hoysala Narasiüha II at 
Séndamangalam and another king by Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya I, or by Vira Pandya. We shall now try to find 
out from other sources if there are any important events 
which can be made to fit in with the time of any of the 
kings mentioned in the Vaipava málai. 


* The Hindu Organ. 
t Jaf. Hist. p. 9 et seq., 
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The Mahávabsa says that after the death of Bhuva- 
néka Bahu I, during a famine in the country “the five 
brethren who governed the Pándyan kingdom sent to this 
island at the head of an army, a great minister of much 
power who was a chief among the Tamils, known as Arya 
Chakravarti, albeit he was not an Arya,” that “when he 
landed and laid waste the country on every side, he 
entered the great and noble fortress, the city of Subhagiri 
(Yápáhu)," that * he took the venerable Tooth-Relic and 
allthe solid wealth that was there and returned to the 
Pándyan country” and that “he gave the Tooth-Relic 
unto the king Kulasékhera."* It also adds that when 
Parákrama Bahu III, the son of Buvanéka Bahu, “ raised 
the canopy of dominion," finding that the Tooth-Relic 
was to be obtained by conciliation alone “he pro- 
ceeded with a certain number of crafty and strong 
men" to the Pándu country and having pleased the 
Pándyan by his pleasant conversation, “obtained the 
Tooth-Relic from the king's hands."f This is corrobo- 
rated in every detail by the Rajaratnacari.+ But the 
Yálpána Vaipava málai relates as follows :—'' In the year 
1880 of the Salivahana Sakaptam, this celebrated young 
king (Jeya-Vira-Singai-aryan) had a misunderstanding 
with Puvinéya-Váku (Bhuvanéka Bahu), king of Kandy, 
touching the pearl fishery. Both kings rushed to arms, 
and after severe losses on both sides victory declared 
herself in favour of Jeya-Vira-Singai-\ryan. The victor 
became master of the territories of the vanquished and 


* Mah., chap. xc., vv. 42—47. 
1 Ibid 52—54. 
t Rajarat, pp: 107-108 
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one flag, the flag of Yalpánam, waved over the whole 
Laaké. This state of things continued for twelve years, 
when the king of Yá]pánam restored the kingdom of 
Kandy to Prakkirama Vaku (Parákrama Báhu) on his 
undertaking to pay a tribute. * The amicable arrange- 
ment was brought about by the interference of the 
Pándysn who personally guaranteed the due payment of 
the tribute by the king of Kandy and Kandy continued to 
be a tributary of this Kingdom for a number of successive 
reigns.” * An investigation of this will show that the 
Jaffna tradition is more probable and that the Sinhalese 
chroniclers have attempted to conceal the truth. About 
the time of the death of Bhuvanéka Bahu (1288 A.D.), 
there were five kings reigning in the Pándyan country 
although they were not brothers.t They were— 


1. Máravarman Sri Vallabha 1257—1292 A.D. — 
2. Máravarman Kulasékhara I 1268—1310 
3. Jatavarman Sundara II 1270— 1302 
4. 
5 


[ry 


39. 


. Jatavarman Sundara III 1276—1293  , 
Circa- 1280 or 
1283—1291 A.D. 


. Jatavarman Vikrama 


Máravarman Vikrama 


This fact is confirmed by Marco Polo who says, “In this _ 


province (Maobar) there are five kings who are own 
brothers........ ....... At this end of the Pruvince (he was 
writing from Kayal) reigns one of those five Royal 
brothers, who is Crowned King and his name is Sundar 
Bandy Devar" i Wassaf speaking of the same king 
under the name ‘Dewar Sundar Pandi’ says he had “three 

* Y.V.M., p. 22. 

+. New Dates; Ind : Ant., vol. xlii. 


1 Cathay, vol. ii, p. 267. 
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brothers each of whom established himself in some 
different country."* Had any of them a minister called 
Arya Chakravarti.? 


A mutilated Tamil inscription found at tbe left. 


entrance of the Gopura of Jagannathaswami temple at 
Tirupulláni and inscribed in the 37th year (1305 A.D.) of 
Máravarman alias Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kulasékhara 
Déva ‘who conquered every country’ records an order of a 
certain Arya Chakravarti. f It is, therefore, suggested that 
this Arya Chakravarti must have been the minister 
mentioned in the Mahavansa as the one who conquered 
Ceylon during the time of Bhuvanéka Bahu I.. The 
inscription is so mutilated that no further details of this 
Arya Chakravarti can be gathered from it. It was quite 
as possible for the king of Jaffna who was a friend, 
feudatory and ally of the Pándyan to build a portion of 
the Gopura at Tiruppulláni which is close to Ráméswaram, 
as it was for the Pándyan minister. HRámésvaram was 
at that time under the sway of the Jaffna kings who may 
have exercised some kind of influence over that portion of 
the Ramnad district where Tirupulláni is situated. On the 
‘other hand, many residents of Ceylon have left records in 
South India of their charitable acts and donations to the 
‘temples of that country. It is again suggested that 
there was & chieftain called Malawa Chakravarti who 
` fonght against Lankapuri, the general of Parákrama Bahu 
I; So there is no improbability in there being a chief- 
tain named Arya Chakravarti as a high officer in the 


* Cathay, vol. ii, p. 269. 
t M.E.R., of 1904, No. 110 of 1903. 


—————— À—— M M "Y 
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Pándyan Court. There may possibly have been about 
this time a Pandyan minister named Arya Chakravarti, but 
there is no further record in India regarding such a 
minister; the event itself is not mentioned in Kulasékhara’s 
inscriptions. These considerations, coupled with the fact 
that the Arya Chakravartis of Jaffna had at that time 
become powerful, support the view that the person who 
conquered Ceylon, during the time of Bhuvanéka Báhu I, 
was the king of Jaffna.* The tradition recorded in the 
Vaípava málai that the Jaffna king defeated Bhuvanéka 
Bahu, ruled over Ceylon for 12 years and restored thé 
kingdom to Parákrama Bahu, through the mediation of 
Kulasikhara, on the Sinhalese king undertaking to pay 
tribute to him seems to be more reliable. The records 
of this event in the Mahavansa and the Yá]pána Vai- 
pava Málai corroborate each other in almost every detail, 
except that in the Mahávaüsa a Pándyan minister is 
substituted for the Jaffna king and that no mention is 
made of the undertaking given by Parákrama Bahu to 
pay tribute to the Árya Chakravartis. 


The Rájaratnacari calls Árya Chakravarti the ambas- 
gador of the five brothers of the coast of Coromandel, © 
and the statement in it that the Tooth-Relic was sent as 
part of the spoils to Kulasékara, the king of the Carnatic,f 
confirms the theory that the Árya Chakravarti referred to 
was the king of Jaffna. There was no necessity to send the 
spoils to Kulasékara if the victor wasthe minister or the 
ambassador., He could have taken them with him.. The 
cause of war between the two kings who had apparently 


* Almanac. p. 259. 
1 Rajarat., pp. 107—108. 
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been friends previously must have been the dispute 
regarding the ownership of the pearl fishery as stated in 
the Vaipava málai. 

The ability of the king of Jaffna to send Ibn Batuta 
from Jaffna to the Adam's Peak in 1944 A.D. with an 
escort, unchallenged by any other king of Ceylon, and 
the description by Ibn Batuta himself of the naval 
supremacy and power wielded by the Arya Chakravarti 
and the fact that the Sinhalese kings had been driven to 
seek new kingdoms in the fastnesses of the mountains for 
reasons the Sinhalese chroniclers are careful not to 
disclose, clearly prove the overlordship of the Jaffna 
kings, during the fourteenth century, established after the. 
memorable victory gained at Yápáhu.* 


The year of the above invasion is given in the 
Vaipava Malai as Saka 1380 (1458 A.D.).t ^ But this is a 
mistake of the poet, due to a wrong calculation of the 
cyclic year. The name of the cyclic year for Saka 1380 
is identical with that of Saka 1200, and rectifying the - 
confusion and calculating on the latter basis we find that 
the date ought to be 1278 A.D., which is within a pardon- 
able margin of 10 years from the date worked out by the 
editor of the Mahavansa. South Ceylon, after this 
memorable conquest, was under the sovereignty of the 


* In an able paper entitled ‘The Overlordship of Ceylon 


during the 13th, 14th and 15th centuries” read before the CBR- 


A.S., Dr. S. C. Paul M.D. has treated this matter of the conquest of 
the Arya Chakravarti most exhaustively, and readers are referred 
to Journal C.B.R.A.S., vol, xxviii, pp. 83 et seq. 


t Y.V.M. p. 22. 
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Jaffna kings for 12 years, and the Sinhalese kings were 
feudatories of the Jaffna kings until the conquest of Jaffna 
by Sapumal Kumaraya. The Siühalese kings, therefore, 
removed their capitals from place to place, so that only 
the most powerful of the Jaffna kings were ablé to recover 
tribute from them. This tradition of the supremacy of 
the kings of Jaffna during the latter part of the 13th 
century and during the 14th century is confirmed by 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta. When Marco Polo visited 
South India in 1284 A.D., the king of Ceylon, according to 
him, was Sandamain.* The name has not been identified 


but in all probability it was intended to be one of the 
Kings of Jaffna. 


If the surmise that the Sandamain of Marco Polo was 
a king of Jaffna is correct, and if he wag the king of all 
Ceylon during the visit of Marco Polo, the battle of 
Yápáhu must have been earlier than 1284 A.D. The 
year 1278 A.D. as deduced by us from the traditional year - 
given in the Vaipava Malai may therefore be correct. If 
the date of accession of Parákrama Bahu II be taken as 
1286 A.D. as mentioned earlier, Bhuvanéka Bahu I must 
have come to the throne in (1236 plus 35 plus 2) 1973 A.D 
The invasion by the Jaffna king took place in 1278 A.D 
the fifth year of Bhuvanéka Báhu's reign and not after 
his death as stated in the Mahdvansa and the Rajaratna- 
cari It is not stated in the Vaipava Malai that Bhuya. 
nóka Báhu was killed in this campaign. He died perhapa 
in the 11th year of his reign (1284 A.D.) and there was 
no king for 12 years after his death. Parákrama Báhu, | 
a 
* Marco, vol. - . mE oe 
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his son, sought the aid of Kulasékara, obtained the Tooth 
Relic and became a feudatory of the king of Jaffna in 
1296 A.D., and hence the statements in the Veipawe 
Malai that the Jaffna flag waved over the whole of Lanka i 
for 12 years.* The dates of accession given to the kings 
of this period by the editor of the Mahavaisa are not 
quite correct. The date of accession of Parákrama Babu 
IV can be fixed from other sources. According, to `a 
Tamil astrological work called Sarajóti Malai, it received 
ourt of Parákrama Bahu of 
Saka 1232 or 1310 A.D.,t the 


_ oo 


its imprimatur at the C 
Dambadeniya in the year 


* Y.V.M, p 22. 

[The Jaffna flag was not "the Gemini and the Lyre,' as stated 
by Mx. Brito in his translation of the Vaipava Malai but 'the 
Couchant Bull' as would be seen in the literature of the period.] 


E “Soames ssa ap niri i S Barb 
Gy Grr G eu ig erf ole ast gt e of D 
niia amasa yah U2a di eal p 
gpibencrejer ugr&áforo Arp 
ed (55 smaad P az Qn Dora u$s 
Cp ui. e) gr POY eir ume apum eser an ib 
ef mà sur Qu Her CD Qurease 
ef eyes nO er uen yous p." 
Saraj. Milai.— pou" u$ io. 
Sarajóti milai containing twelve chapters and 934 verses was 
composed by the Brahman poet Bhója Raja Pandita, and was exhi- 
bited at the Court of. King Parikrama Bahu of Damba (deniya) on 
Wednesday in the month of Vaikási (May-June) in the spring of the 
Saka year 1232 under the asterism of Anusha. 
[The above statement was tested with the help of Mr. Swami- 
Kannupillei's “Indian Chronology " and it was 


asterism of Anusha in the month of Vaikasi of Saka 1232 fell on a 
Wednesday.] 


found that the’ 
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7th year of his reign.* Two Parákr ] 
7 ama Bébve. 
Second and the Fourth, reigned at Dambateniya accordi i 
ing to am "i work called Dambadeniya Asna. Accord. 
ing to a er Sinhalese book called KurunegalaVistara a, 
MU 5 massacre of Vastuhimi, the Muslim usurper ihe 
prince who M al Ealundéwa was installed ag king under 
the ttl andita Pardkrama Bahu and he removed th 
°° of government to Dambadeniya,t Therefo : 
patron o£ rhe author of Sarajóti Málai was Pandite Pará- 
prama á M If to 1936, the year of accession of 
H rama Bahu II, the following periods are added — 


39 the reign of Parákrama Báhu II 
2 the reign of Vijaya Bahu III 
11 the reign of Bhuvanéka Bahu I 
12. years under the Jaffna flag 
$ the reign of Parákrama Báhu IT 
2 the reign of Vathimi Bhuvanéka Bahu Ili 


1303 
we get 1303 which is also the 
et 1303 wl year when, accordi 
mu raj Malai, Parákrama Báhu IV eame to the Meine 
at the invasion of Yá&páhu took place in 1278 AD. 


* “geranruGe nig 
nie Gh Gua arfiefiotoré gearéae 
pica pp pe isre fer Caci AA F 
"e «Bore Bameg wiswa Qu n Qr i or 
T er. sek gprieos dil enclui Quei Ces” 
Sara. M. Páyiram, v. 7. 


year after his c i ile | 

om the throne under em wees s 
and which is as cool as the m 

that a work on astrology should be 


In the auspicious sevent 
was reigning with justice venh, 
” ich protects the whole earth 

e (Parákrama Bahu) directed 
composed in sweet Tamil. 


t J.C. B.R A S. vol xiii, pp.45-46. 
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according to the correct calculation made from the 
traditional cyclic year given in the Ya]pánas Vaipava 
Málai, and that Ceylon was under the sway of the king of 
Jaffna for 12 years before the accession of Parákrama 
Bahu III, have thus been proved to be true by the inde- 
pendent evidence of the Sarajóti Malai. The Kurunegala 
Vistaraya which records the reigns of the kings who 
ruled at Kurunegala says that Parákrama Bahu IV had to 
remove his capital from Dambadeniya to Kurunegala, on 
account of an insurrection of the people of Yápápatuna. 
The insurrection of a people living more than a hundred 
miles away would certainly not have made any king 
remove his capital from one place to another. The 
eauge of this change was really the pressure brought to 
"bear on him by the king of Jaffna for the payment of 
tribute. Otherwise we shall have to imagine a similar. 
insurrection in later times to explain thé abandoning of 
Kurunegala for the mountain fastnesses of Gampola. — 


In Quatremére’s memoir on Egypt and the Mamelouk 


 waSitritans translated from Arabian manuscripts, there is an 


account of an embassy, which arrived at Cairo during the 
reign of Melek Mansour Qaláyoon one of the Mamelouk 
Sultans, from a sovereign of Ceylon, named Abu-Nekbah- 
Lebabah. The object of the mission was to establish 
commercial relations with the Sultan of Egypt. It says:— 
“In the year 682 of the Hegira (1283 and not 1804 A.D.) 
there arrived in the Court of Egypt an embassy from the 
Prince of Ceylon and the king of India. The Ambas- 
sador, named Al-adj-Abou Othman, was accompanied by 
several persons. According to their statements they 
embarked in a Ceylon vessel, and after having touched at 
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this island, they arrived at the port of Ormus, proceeding 
up the Eupharates to Bagdad, and thence to Cairo. A 
letter from the king was presented to the Sultan, enclosed 
in a golden box, enveloped in a stuff resembling the bark 
ofa tree. The letter was also written in indigenous 
characters upon the bark of a tree. As no person in 
Cairo could read the writing, the ambassador explained 
its contents verbally, saying that his master possessed 
prodigious quantity of pearls, for the fishery formed 
part of his dominions, also precious stones of all sorts, 
ships, elephants, muslins and other stuffs, bakam wood, 
cinnamon, and all the commodities of trade which the 
Sultan obtained from the Banian merchaats.” The 
ambassador also stated that his master received an envoy 
from the Prince of Yemen, proposing an alliance, but he 
had rejected his overtures on account of the Sultan, 


The embassy is stated to have been well received by 
the Sultan and dismissed with a letter to the king; but 
nothing appears to have resulted from the mission.* 


There appears to be no doubt that the prince of 
Ceylon and the king of India named Abou Nekbah was 
Bhuvanéka Ba or Bhuvanéka Babu and it has beer 
surmised that Lebabah is a misreading for Yápáhu. The 
alliance desired by the Sinhalese king Bhuvanéka Bahu I 
was perhaps intended for the purpose of strengthening 
his position against the aggresions of Arya Chakravarti, 
the king of Jaffna, who had defeated him in 1278 A.D. 
The mention of pearls and of the Pearl Fisheries in his 
letter appear to be a special inducement offered. to elicit 


* Rifles, vol i, pp. >. 247. 248. 


45 L ag avers P 
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the Sultan's sympathy and to arouse his desire with the 
ultimate object of wresting the fisheries from the hands of 
the king of Jaffna. Bhuvanéka Báhu I died in 1284 A.D., 
perhaps before the return of the embassy. The bark of 
the tree on which the letter was written was clearly a 
piece of Ola. It is impossible to guess the ambassador’s 
name which has received a thoroughly Muhammedan 
rendering although ‘Othman’ sounds very much like 
* Uttaman.' 


When Ibn Batuta visited Ceylon in 1844 A.D., the 
Arya Chakravarti was the ‘Sultan of Ceylon.’ On his way 
to Adam's Peak he passed Kótte the city of Alagakónar. 
but the latter raised no objection as Ibn Batuta was 
travelling under the protection of the king of Jaffna.* 


. The Jaffna king to whom the victory at Yápáhu 
is attributed is alleged to be Jeya Víra, the ninth in the 
list of kings given in the Vaipava:málait If Jeya Víra 
is taken to have lived in 1278 or 1288 A.D. then the reign 
of one king only intervenes between him and Kanaka- 
süriya, in whose reign Sapumal invaded Jaffna.j lt is 
known from other sources that the invasion of Sapumal 
took place about the middle of the idth century.. It 
is therefore clear that Mailvágana Pulavar by fixing the 
traditional year of the above conquest at Saka 1380 
allotted it to one of the later kings in the list or, as 
conjectured by Dr. Paul, he has fallen into the error of 


+ Y. V. M., p. 22 
t . Ibid 23 


q Rajavali, p. 265. 
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giving the “terminal date Saka 1380 as the year of 
commencement of the great series of events which started 
with the establishment of the suzerainity of Jaffna over 
the rest of Ceylon and ended with the capture of Jaffna."* 


The Vaipava Malai says that in the reign of Varó- 
thaya Singai Áryan, Santhirasékara Pándyan, king of 
Madura, driven from his kingdom by foreign invasion 
wandered into Laika in search of an asylum.  Varótaya 
befriended him, brought together his scattered army, 
added to it numerous forces of his own, crossed the sea, 
beseiged Madura, took part in many bloody engagements, 
routed the usurpers and reinstated the Pandyan on his 
throne.t Who was this Pándyan? 


Márazarman Kulasékhara I, who reigned for about 40 
years, had two sons Sundara Pandya by his lawful wife 
and Vira Pandya an illegitimate child. He designated 
the latter to be his successor. . Sundara Pandya enraged 
at this, slew his father and seized the throne, but Vira 
Pandya drove him out of Madura, Sundara Pandya 
sought aid from the Muhammedans, which led to 
Malik Kafur’s raid in 1810 A.D.t This raid is perhaps. 
referred to as the ‘foreign invasion’ in the Vaipava Malai. 
Malik Kafur who conquered Madura in 1310 A.D. re- 
turned immediately, and Madura was invaded by the Céra 
king in 1813 A.D The Céra occupation was also 
transitory; for a Mussalman dynasty was shortly after- 


* J. C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxviii, No. 74, p. 90. 
t Y. V. M. p. 21. 

1 Ep. Ind., vol. x, p. 145. 

“q Ibid vol. iv, p. 146. 
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wards established at Madura, If the king of Jaffna 
assisted the Pandyan to regain his kingdom, it must have 
been soon after Malik Kafur's raid, when the Pándya had 
the satisfaction of occupying the throne of Madura for three 
years. The Mussalman dynasty was replaced by Kampanna 
Udaiyár, the vieeroy of the king of Vijayanagar, in 
1365 A.D. It was Sundara Pándya's name that has been 
transformed to Sandraségara. As soon as Malik Kafur's 
back was turned on Madura, Vira Pándya must have 
again driven away Sundara Pándya and hence the latter's 
appeal to the king of Jaffna. The assistance rendered 
to the Pandya king is referred to in the historical intro- 
duction to the Astrological work Segarájasékaram, the 
episode, however, being attributed to the Segarajas¢karan 
the patron of the author.* 


During the absence of Varótaya on the continent 
trying to regain his kingdom for the Pandyan, the 
Vanniyar appear to have risen in revolt and to have 
sought the aid of the Sinhalese. They failed because the 
Sinhalese king was unable to help them and they were 
compelled to submit once more, to Varótaya and appease 


* C Qarir per sree Coren LEGNE p Gdwésam® 
worn i110 546 gy EB tor wn tor OFdOLN gu. eir aipsigs 
. Gas sor" 

Seg. A., Sirappupayiram, v. 9. 
The king (Segarájasékatan) on seeing the lotus like hands of 
the Pandyan joining together on his forehead (i.e., worshipping him) 
presented him with gold and a herd of elephants pouring streams 


of must. 


[The words gen, uti and ere are here used to mean: 


forehead. 
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the King’s resentment with costly gifts.* If the appoint- 
ment of a Vanniya Chieftain, as the ruler of a country 
referred to in Segarájasékaram, refers to the creation of 
a new chief at Ómantai it must have been on the suppres- 
sion of this attempted revolt.f Omantai was for a long 
time the seat of a Vanniya Chieftain. 


Varótaya is the 8th king in the list of the Vaipava 
málai, and it will be seen that an event of 1310 or 1311 
A.D. is attributed to the 8th king and one of 1278 A.D. to 
the 9th king. It is therefore clear that Mailvágana 
Pulavar who knew the several events which happened 
during the period of the Árya kings of Jaffna either from 
oral tradition or from one of the works mentioned by him 
as his authorities, has distributed them promiscuously 
among the several kings mentioned in the list not 
conscious of the anachronisms he was perpetrating. 


If it was the same king who went to help the Pándyan, 
who appointed the Vanniya chieftain, he was the Sega- 
rájasékaran during whose time Jaffna rose to the zenith 
of its power and fame. He was a patron of learning 


* y. V. M, p. 21. 

t omine] Sisgexpib Li Lap tureheausuHydes 

Csurw yr Lj SQ sruotengut Carer parsah és Qetens 
Qai sex" 
Sega. A., Sirappupayiram, v. 9. 

And he (Segardjasékaran) presented the Chief of .Omantai 
who wears the honeyed wreath, with prancing horses, heaps of 
treasure, a title and right to govern a country. 


[uui C so Se»sus Gsrer is another reading and the present rendering . 
is on the suggestion of Rev. S. Gnanapragasar.] 
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and poets and pandits flocked to his Court. He esta- 
blished a college of literati (Tamil Sangam)* and several 
works on astrology and medicine and translations from 
Sanskrit Puránas were composed during his time. The 
king himself rivalled his pandits in learning. Segarája- 
sékaram, a work on Astrology, from which several 
quotations are cited in this book, and a work on medicine 
in all its different branches, Dakshina Kayilása Puránam 
and several other works received the imprimatur of his 
Court. The fact that Sithalese kings paid tribute to him 
is proved by an allusion made in a verse of Sarpasástram 
(a work on snake bite) which is a portion of a treatise on 
medicine. The plural word ‘kings’ used in the verse is 
sufficient confirmation of the fact that at that period there 
were several kings reigning in different parts of Ceylon, 


` * Vide supra, p. 333. note 4%. 


4 “udgyrn GAren uMByYy os 5 

uhia mGA AD ues iex gp 

Qum Ger smgyg.b uswrre 
LAlesgaqgstoensfi zig. rary domes eis sí 

gifuQurer &e»pueréss QewCarGon Fe Gy 
GQasrrsQssrwer Aims wa 

eot dl Csr Qace yon. aS ost igG ev riu] 
wach sos Cram S ag ser munt sr Qu uw." 

Sega. M., Sarpa Sastram, No. 8. 


The Sudra variety. of the cobra lives in ant-hills, feeds on 
whatever it pleases him, and plays spreading his hood looking at 
the earth ——the earth which is covered by the shade of the white 
umbrella of Segarijasékaran, the king of the Aryas, residing at 
Singai, who weilds his sceptre so that the kings of Ceylon wearing 
crowns resplendent with sapphires measure their tribute in gold, 
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such as, Kurunegala, Gampola, Péradeniya and Kotte. 
The reign of his successor Pararájasékaran was equally 

illustrious. The encouragement given by the latter to 
literature resulted in the composition of the very able and 
learned work called Raghu Vamsam by, Arasakésari, 
afterwards the son-in-law of the king, and of another 
work on medicine called Pararajasékaram.t 'Che fact that 
there is at Nallár a land called Arasakésari Valavu* 
points to the time when Arasakésari lived and when Nallár 
was the capital of Jaffna. It is therefore submitted that 
Pararájasékaran the father-in-law of Arasakésari was the 
son and successor of Kanagasiriya who established 
himself at Nallir after the town had been abandoned by 
Senpahap-Perumál (Bhuvanéka Bahu VI of Cotte). As 
this Pararájasékaran reigned between 1478 and 1519. 
A.D.,t the Raghu Vamsam was composed about the end 
of the 15th or at the beginning of the 16th century. 
Antaka Kavi Vira Raghava Mudaliar, a blind Vellála 
poet, said to have been a'contemporary of Kacciappa 
Pulavar, the author of the Tamil Kandapuránam,] visited - 
the Court of a Pararájasókaran, and at the king's request 
composed a work called Arar Ula which received the 
imprimatur of his Court. After an exhibition of several — 
rare feats of memory by the poet, the king not only 


* Sen Tamil, vol. xii. p. 81. 


. Jaffna Kings—p. 54. 
1 Vide infra p. 374. 


1 So says the compiler of Tamil Navalar Saridai on the 
authority of a verse composed by Kachchiapper in praise of Vira 


Raghavan. - , 
Tam. Nav. S. p. 103, v. 242. 
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composed a verse in his ‘praise,* but also presented him 
with a nugget of gold.t As the name * Gangakula Kula- 
sékara” is mentioned in a verse sent to tne king apprising 
him of the intended visit of the poet,t the Pararájaséókaran 
in whose Court the poet flourished was Kulasékara Para- 
rájasekaran the immediate successor of Kalinga Magha 
(1246—1256 A.D.). The Tamil Kandapuránam, therefore, 
received its imprimatur at the Court of a Chó]a sub-king 
reigning at Kaficipuram about the middle of the 13th 
century. The supposition of certain scholars that Vira 


* The following verse was composed by the king when Artr 
Ula was dedicated to him:— 

149 Cui Qu gi Gaya en; Gora youarsQae neva Es 
Q eal Quis Dauman gy tsm car Raga acy 
ualGQuQugy GHB Saas acs urige h 
SSCusSuacraonrs@ursad CIZE Tad 

. . Tam., Na., S., V. 256. . 
t  Qurmg dip. Weer usguGuruQs Quersiangsé 

. Quam ef manae SQ wb pO s-cyiis$Q gris 
Ga bus siprer Quis rus oreAmewd 
. Qur pus sda efl $ s Qum go" 

. Tam. Na, S. v. 243. 

My bondage to poverty disappeared, and my poetry raised the 
banner of victory when Pàrarájasiügan whose vermilion smeared 
shoulders resembling (two) hills, presented me today with a nugget 
of gold. l 

t e mid ri eni Quapsr g server SG sap) iuga! aci 

Que gouiflu iow Bifici a af ej rrraa eG ure, 
Gerua Arusi Absar Qu $m fiiflu sesso a rcr 
Qserumtes Grwibyri sra Ei is OF JuQerHiQsrain@ 
BM COTE 
LIT. 585 5 (0) Quum gsi aibi bis Qarar sarab 
upan s Qsrisar buio ems fares. Ganbuiep. ud b 
Gap. ms sib 
GTSUT eb Lai sitom SG sre. Ger S erapipiuur ss Jg. e eb 
so Gererer Ger Dr ver s Got or Gur eir Q ma ee ar as 
; | aired. .evQ ai es @ G 
Tam. Nav. S. v. 251. 
Sfuges geOrsrir — Gangakula Kulasékare. ` 
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the time of Edirmanna Sinha Pararájasékaran who died 
in 1614 A.D., cannot. for obvious reasons, be maintained.* 


About this period there lived a man called Alaga 
Kónara or Alakéswara whose actual origin is not 
known, but of whom various facts are alleged to match 
the greatness he attained in after-life The Mahd« 
vasa says that he was a mighty prince dwelling at 
Pérádeniya; but according to the Rájavali, he was the 
minister or Adigar of a king called Vijaya Báhu 
and lived at Raigam Nuwera, The Kirti Sri Mewan 
inseription on the other hand describes him as the tenth 


‘in succession to Nissaüka Alaga Kónara, the chief of 


Vafijipura and a member of the Girivamsa.t His ancestor 
must have hailed from Vafiji the capital of Malayalam 
(Malabar) and hence the adoption of Giri or Malaivamsa, 
The Chiefs of 'lirukkóvalür are also said to be of 
the Malaiyakula,t but Alagakónár's family could not 
have been from Tirukkévalir because they are specially 
mentioned as natives of Vafjipura. He was a man of 
lofty ambitions and low cunning, and, knowing well the 
weakness of the Sinhalese kings, and the inability of the 
Jaffna king to oppose a powerful enemy far away from 
his capital, he started to fortify the village which was 
afterwards called Kótte or Jayawardhanapura, ostensibly 
for the purpose of befriending his puppet king, but with 
the ulterior object of becoming the king of the Siahalese 
countries, if not the overlord of the whole of Laüká, 


* Place Names, p. 126. 
t Ceylon Ant., vol. i, p. 154. 


i Ep. Ind., vol. vii, p. 135, Inscription of Krishna iii, No. 362 | 
of 1902. . 
46 
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The Sinhalese chroniclers are not agreed as to the exact 
time when he started to fortify Kótte. According to the 
Mahávansa it wasin the time of Vikrama Báhu* who came 
to the throne about 1351 A.D., but the Rajavali says that 


it was after Vijaya Bahu was captured and taken asa 


prisoner to China.t But according to the Chinese records 
the Sinhalese king was captured by the Chinese in 
1409 A.D.t The statement in the Rajavali cannot there- 
fore be true. Ibn Batuta visited Kotte’ in 1344 A.D. 
when Alagakónár pretended to be the king thereof. As 
it was not called Kótte then, he might have just 
started building the town about that time; but when 
` Marignolli visited it in 1348, it had taken the form of a 
fort and was called Kótte. Alagakónár was therefore 
king de facto from about 1840 A.D. and was fortifying 
Kotte with the sole object of overthrowing the power of 
the Jaffna king. As soon as he had sufficiently fortified 
the place and made his position secure by getting into the 
town the necessary provisions and weapons for withstand- 
ing along and strenuous seige, he threw down his challenge 
by seizing and hanging the emissaries of the Jaffna king 
who went to collect tribute.€ The king of Jaffna on 
hearing of this outrage declared war and despatched his 
army in two divisions: one by land and the other by sea. 
On being informed of the arrivalof the first division at 
Matale, the Sinhalese king fled from Gampola. The divis- 
ion despatched by sea landed at Colombo and Pánadure. 


* Mah, chap. xci, v. 7. 

t Rajavali, pp. 263— 264. 

t J.C.B.R.AS.. vol. xxiv, No. 68, p. 97 and note. 
* Rajavali. pp. 264—265. 
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Alakésvara attacked and defeated them at Dematagoda . 
and Gorakavana and burnt the ships at Pánadure. The 
people of Udarata joined togethar andzcompletely routed 
the division that reached Matale. This is the version of 
Rajavali* If a victory of so! splendid a nature did 
actually release the Sinhalese kings from the position of 
being feudatories to a small kingdom like that of Jaffna, 
why has the author of the Mahávansa suppressed it >. He 
has. also omitted to mention the later and the more 
glorious victory of Sapumal, Did-the saintly author think 
that even the mention of the kingdom of Jaffna was a 
shame or a crime, or did he intentionally suppress the fact 
in order that the payment of tribute by the.Sinhalese to 
the Tamils for more than a century and a half,-might not 
be known. The Nikáya Sangrahawa says that Arya 
Chakravarti came, “with a mighty host of-Tamils at once 
by sea and land with war-like purpose all clad in armour of 
various hues, bearing weapons, aud with visapelali. (poison 
screens) nadasala (dancing girls?) and marasi, in support. All 


. these he (Alakésvara) put to flight, and he captured their 


encampments at Colombo, Wattala, Negombo and Chilaw 
and defeating the mighty hostile hosts who were swarming 


" (in these places) caused his fame and glory to spread in 


all direetions."f The Nikáya Sangrahawa does not 
mention the division that went to Matale. The half. 
hearted and improbabale manner in which the story of the 
invasion and of its result is narrated'in the Rajavali and 
the Nikáya Sangrahawa leads one to suspect that the 


t Nik. San., p. 26. 
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inscription, found by Mr. H.C. P. Bell at Kotagama in 


the Kegalle district,* confirms the suspicion, It is a 
record of victory left by the king of Jaffna and it is im- 
possible to believe that in his headlong flight after a 
crushing defeat he would have stayed at Kotagama to put 
up this inscription. On paleographic grounds the 
inscription must be attributed to this or to a later 
period. The characters are not archaic and are quite 
similar to the letters in the Jambukésvaram ins- 
eription of Akkola Rája of the year 1482 A.D The 


letter ra which retains the archaic form is the same in’ 


both the inscriptions.t It continued to be so written till 
* Qua 
sisah Gai hse cost Coser win b emp. Cot amit eter C) 
UEsuEDsSC OP Pasi urd ésri-Guraden efl p 
Aamecerntureré CrrragyCret 
SEIST oL DN S7 rto" 
Bell; Adm. Rep. of 1911. 

The women folk of the Lords of Anurai who would not submit 
to the Aryan of Singai Nagar of resounding waters shed tears from 
their eyes that glinted like spears and performed the rites of 
pouring water with gingely seed from their be-jewelled lotus like 
hands. 

[The language used in the first two lines of this verse is 
rather obscure. It contains a figure of speech called (Qr. ise 
e»wuex? known to Sanskrit grammarians as Asangadi Alankara 
(gros Awwisrri) The wotd sac means ‘a bracelet’ as well 
as ‘drops of water’ (tears). and S05 ‘a fore-head mark’ stands 
for #Ger ssi 'libation of water poured on gingely seed placed on 
the palm of the hand held downwards’ asa last rite for departed 
souls. This rite is never performed by women, but they had to do 
so in this instance as there were no men relations left. Such is the 
inference.] 

{The Sinhalese Chieftains are here called Anurésar (Anurai- 
Isar, lords of Anurai or Anuradhapura). An inscription of Pará- 
krama Pandya Arikesari Deva of the 15th century calls the capital 
of the Sinhalese 'Anurai' although Anuradhapura had been aban- 
doned centuries earlier, (Travancore Arch. Series, Pt. vi.] 


1 Ep. Ind., vol. iii, p. 7. 
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avery late period. Mr. Bell very correctly assigned the 
inseription to the 15th century, but unless proof of a later 
invasion and victory by the king of Jaffna is forthcoming, 
it will not be unsafe, on the strength of the inscription, to 
consider that tho Arya Chakravarti was victorious, that 
Alakésvara was -lefeated at least by one section of the 
Jaffna army and that the Sinhalese kings continued'to pay 
tribute. This invasion according to Dr. S. C. Paul took 
place in 1391 A.D.* 


In the Ariyur plates issued in 1390 A.D. by Viru- 
paksha I, of Vijaya Nagar, heis said to have conquered 
Ceylon.t In his Sorakkavur plates issued in 1386 the 
conquest is not mentioned. Virupaksha' s invasion of 
Ceylon must have, therefore, taken place between 1386 and 
1890 A.D. This conquest is probably the one referred 
to in the Rajavali as the Malabar invasion of Maha Désa 
Rajah, in which Vijaya Báhu the king of Gampola was 
captured and taken away and four of his brothers killed. 
The Rajavali, of course, confuses the capture of Vijaya 
Bahu with that of Alakésvara by the Chinese in 3409 A.D. 
As this invasion preceded that of the king of Jaffna, it 
was Virupaksha that captured Vijaya Babu and left a 
viceroy in Kandy who is called Sojawna Sevo Raja in the 
Rajavali and Jothia Seti or Jothia Stoenum Raja by 
Valentyne.§ He or his successor was later defeated and 
driven away from Kandy by Ambulagala Kumara who 


* Paul; J.C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxviii, No. 74, p 115. 

t Ind. Ant, vol. xxxviii, p. 12. 
1 Ep. Ind., vol. viii, p. 398. 

q Rajavali, p. 263. mE l E 

§ J.C. B. R. A. S., vol. xxii, No. 63, p. 37; Philalathes, p. 39. 
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had been sent with an army for the purpose by Pará- 
krama Bahu VI in the 52nd year of his reign (1467 A.D.).* 
It is also stated that whe: Vijaya Bahu was captured, 
his queen Sunetra Dévi fled with her infant son who 
afterwards became king Parákrama Bahu VI. As he 
came to the throne in 1415 A.D., and as he was an infant 
in 1889 A.D., when Virupaksha conquered Ceylon, he 
must have been more than 26 years of age when he came 
to the throne and not 16 years as mentioned in the 
Rajavali. Alakésvara must have declared himself king of 
Ceylon in 1389 A.D., as soon as Vijaya Báhu had been 
captured, and he reigned 26 years before he was killed 
by Parákrama in 1415 A.D. If he started building 
the town of Kótte in 1940 A.D as mentioned earlier 
he must have been a centenarian at the time he was 
murdered. 

It appears that a Pararájasékaran was reigning in 
Jaffna in 1414 A.D., for there were inscriptions on the 
base of the chief shrine at Rámésvaram which recorded 
that tho principal shrines there were built by Parardja- 
sékaran in Saka 19336,t The stones were hewn at 
Trincomalie, numbered on the spot ready to be put 
together and then transported to Ramésvaram. Most of 
these inscriptions, however, were either destroyed or 
removed, and forged ones inserted during a suit between 
the priests and the Rájáh of Ramnad about 1866 A.D. 

During the reign of Déva Rája II of Vijayanagar 
(1422—1449) Lakkanna Dandanáyal s, his general, cros- 
ged over to Ceylon about 1432 A.D. and evidently compelled 


* Rajavali, p. 270 
t Arch. S. S. L, vol. iv, pp. 56, 57; Shrines. 
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the Island to acknowledge the suzerainty of Vjjisnagar* 
The Nayar inscription of the same king of the year Saka 
1360 (1488 A.D,) describes him as one who recovered 
tribute from Ceylon (sjp&fe»pGarsw.) Nuniz says 
that the king of Ceylon (Ceylao) paid tribute to Deévaráya 
IL? Wasit Parákrama Báhu VI or the king of Jaffna . 
or both who were forced by Lakkanna to pay tribute ? 
This invasion was probably the one alluded to in 
Philalates’ History of Ceylon as having taken place in 
1451 A.D. 3 


The Pándya king Jatavarman Parákrama Arikésari 
Deéva (1422—1463 A.D) in one of the inscriptions of his 
98th year (1450 A.D) on the Visvanátaswámi temple at 
Tenkasi records that he defeated his enemies at Singai 
and Anurai besides other places in'South India f But . 
no mention of any such Pándyan invasion or conquest 
is made either in the Sihhalese chronicles or in the 
Vaipava malai; and the inscription may have:been merely 
an empty boast. It serves to show, however, that the 
Sinhalese kings were even then described as kings of | 
Anurádhapura, although this ancient city had ceased 
to be their capital centuries earlier. 


Parákrama Báhu as a preliminary to the conquest of 


_+ M. E, R. of 1917, No. 144 of 1916. 
1 Arch. S. R., 1907-1908, p. 259, note 10, 
«€ Trav. A. S.. No. vi; pp. 89, 91. 


. § Perak. S. and Para. San.; J. C. B. R. A. S, vol. xxii 
No. 63, p. 26. : 
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The subjugation of the Vannis and making the Vanniyar 
submit to him was a skilful move, intended to prevent 
them from joining forces with the king of Jaffna against 
whom he intended to proceed. And “accordingly having 
assembled his forces he placed them under the command” 
of Senpahap-Perumé] alias Sappumal Kumaraya* who 
was the son of an Indian Panikkan by a Siühalese lady 
and adopted by Parákrama Bahu as his own gon,t and 
sent them against the kingdom of Jaffna, Sapumal 
raided the frontiers of the kingdom and returned with 
afew captives. He was sent out again with a larger 
force* and proceeding along the Western coast via 
Chilaw, Puttalam, Mannar, Pünakari and Chavakachcheri, 
he entered the city of Jaffna itself and made himself 
master of the Ports thereof. Mounted on a black Steed 
he "sprang among the enemy like a tiger on his prey” 
and *made such carnage that the streets of Jaffna ran 
with blood that day as if it had. been a river."* Arya 
Chakravarti fled the country with his wife and children, * 
but the Rajavali will have it that Sapumal seized him and 
put him to death and taking his wife and children to 
Kótte presented them to Parákrama Báhu.* The con- 
quest of Sapumalis passed over in the Vaipava málai as 
a rebellion of the Sinhalese subjects of the king of Jaffna, 
assisted by the Vanniyar, on account of the king’s unjust 
rule and :weakness.¢ Like the priestly authors of the 


* Rajavali, p. 268, 269. 0008 

+ De Couto, Dec. v, Bk. 1, chap v; J.C. B. R.A. S., vol. xx, 
No. 60, p.69; [According to Kókila Sandesa (v. 258) he was 
Parikrama Bahu's own son.] $8 qq Syn LE UA vat 
, + Kok. San, i .ub et nad bea E dest i 


^4 Y. V.M., p.23. AS Gg fa oh 


iz 
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Sinhalese chronicles, the author of the Vaipava Málai too 
intentionally suppressed an event, which, to him, appeared 
as a dishonour and a disgrace, 

Parákarama Bahu VI came to the throne in 1410 
A.D., according to the Mahavansa,* and in 1415 a.D. 
according to other Sinhalese works.t Mr. H.C. P. Beil 
favours the latter view. Parákrama Bahu VI reigned 
52 years and died in 1467 A.D. As Sapumal reigned in 
Jaffna for 17 years $ before he was called away by the 
death of Parákrama Bahu his conquest of Jaffna must 
have taken place in 1450 A.D, Kanakasüriya was the 
king reigning in Jaffna at that time. lf we allow ten 
years as the length of his reign prior to Sapumal’s 
invasion, then it follows that his predecessor Gunavíra 
must have died about 1440 A.D. Magha whom we 
considered to be Külankai started reign at Polonnaruwa 


| in 1215 A.D. He went back to Jaffna in 1236 A.D. As 


Magha started to reign at Jaffna earlier than 1215 A.D. 
he must have reigned for a long time. We may, there- 
fore, assign another ten years for his reign in Jaffna after 
1236 A,D. So his successor must have come to the 
throne about 1246 A.D, It was perhaps his successor 
who is called K ulasékara in the Vaipàva Malai and who 
was killed by Sundara Pandya in 1256 A.D. Between 
him and Kanakasüriya there were 8 sovereigns the lengths 


* Mah.,chap. xci, vv. 15, 16. 

+ Rajavali, pp. 265, 267. [The year of Parikrama Bahu's 
accession is incorrectly stated to be the year of Vijaya Bahu's 
capture, but note the astrological agreement.] 

Muller, No. 160: Pepiliyana Vihara Inscription, 

Kavya. 


t Y.V. M. p. 24. 
47 
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of whose reigns aggregates to 184 yéars, from 1256— 
1440 A.D. This gives an average of 23 years for each 
sovereign which is by no means unreasonable. 


From the fact that there had been kings who called 
themselves Pararájasókaran and Segarájasékaran before 
the conquest of Sapumal, and that the Portuguese 
Historians called those after Sankili by similar names, it 
appears that the kings of Jaffna, following the custom 
which prevailed among the kings of the Chóla, Pándya 
and Sinhalese dynasties, * caled themselves by the 
alternate names of Pararáíjasékaran and  Segarája- 
sékaran.t The author of the Vaipava Malai who 
mistook these titles for names thought that there was only 
one king of the name of Pararájasékaran and that the 
other was his brother. 


The following list of kings who reigned at Singai 


Nagar from the 15th to the middle of the 15th century is 
adapted from the Vaipava málai giving the probable 
dates of accession according to the average :— 

Vijaya Külankai — Segarájasékaran circa 1210 A.D. 
(Kalinga Magha) i 


Kulasékara Pararájascékaran 1946 ,, 
Kulóttunga Segarájasékaran 1256 ,, 
Vikrama Pararajasckaran 1279 ,, 
Varétaya — |  Segarájasékaran 1309 , 

33 


Martanda Pararájasékaran 1325 


késarivarman, the Pindyas’ Máravarman and Jatavarman and the 
Sinhalese Sri Sangha Bodhi and Abe Salamévan, alternately. 

i Mr. H. W. Codrington, C.C.S., was the first to propound 
this theory. 
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Gunapüshana Segarájasókaran 1348 A.D 
Virótaya Pararájasékaran |. 1871 y 
Jayavíra Segarájasékaran 1394 ,, 
or more probably 1380  ,, 
Gunavíra  . Pararájasékaran 147 ,, 
mE or more probably 1410 , 
Kanagasüriya Sekarájasékaran 1440 ,, 


Sapumal Kumaraya 


Bhnvancka Bahu (Senpahap Perumál) 1450 , 


According to the above table it would appear that 
Kavi-Vira Raghavan visited the court of Kulasékara ; that 
Kulóttunga was responsible for the victory at Yapahu; 
that in the reign of. Vikrama, Marco Polo visited Jafina 
and called him Sandamain and Parákrama Bahu III 
obtained the tooth relic from him; that Varótaya was 
the Segardjasékaran who went to the help of Sundara 
Pandya and established the college of literati; that 
Mártánda reigned during the visit of Ibn Batuta and 
died in 1948 ; and that his successor Gunapishana being 
then a minor, his queen mother was perhaps acting as 
regent during the visit of Marignolli to Jaffna. There is 
a discrepancy as regards Jayavira and Guna Vira, for 
in 1414 A.D. a Pararájasékaran built the shrine at 
Rámésvaram. Günavíra to whom the Vaipava Malai 
ascribes a long reign had perhaps ascended the throne 
before 1414 A.D. As Jayavíratoo is said to have reigned 
so long, the dates of Jayavíra's and Gunavíra's accession 
may be safely set back to 1380 and 1410 A.D. respec- 
tively, thereby reducing to nine years the reign of 
Virótaya who according to the Vaipava Malai too reigned 
only a few years and died young. ‘Then it would be Jaya 
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Vira who fought against Alakésvara and left the inscrip- 
tion at Kotagama, 


Sapumal, when he went to Parákrama Báhu with the 
spoils of victory, was sent back to Jaffna to reign there 
under the throne-name of Bhuvanéka Bahu. * He was 
the son of a Tamil and therefore a Hindu but he practised 
tolerance towards the Buddhists. The Siihalese in the 
district who were still Buddhists continued their worship 
without any interference and during his reign a large 
number of Buddhist shrines were built, the ruins of which 
can still be identified in different parts of the Peninsula. 
One at Chunnagam and another at Point Pedro excavated 
by Dr. P. E. Pieris belong to this period. It was 
Bhuvanéka Bahu in all probability, wno built the town of 
Nallár and the temple of Kandaswámy in it. The other 
temples at'Nallür seem to have been built later. Before 
building Nallár he destroyed the town of Singai Nagar 
and razed it to the ground. The Sinhalese work Kokila 
Sandésa (the Cuckoo’s message) composed by the priest 
of Irugalkulaprivena at Mulgirigala near Dondra Head in 
the Southern Province, in order to send his blessings 
to Sapumal Kumáraya who was then reigning in Jaffna, 
contains a description of the town which he calls 
Yápápatuna, t It is not clear whether Singai Nagar or 
Nallir was meant. According to the itinerary given 
in the Sandésa the Cuckoo after leaving Mannar passes 
through Mávatupatuna (Mátota) and flying over jungles 
and forests and passing Jávaka Kótte (Chavakachchéri) 


* Rajavali, p. 269. 
Ot Kok, San. vv., 243 254. 
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and Kalmunai reaches Yápápatuna. From this doubtful 
itinerary of the bird it may be inferred that Sapumal was 
then reigning at Nallir but the Shrines of Yápápatuna 
are said to be one dedicated to Rama and another to 
Sakra (Indra?) at Punnala, * The temple of Rama was 
at Vallipuram and the other where Krishna is worship- 
ped is at Punnalai near Moolai. The Sinhalese author 


has therefore used Yápápatuna to mean the capital as 
well as the District, 


Sapumal Kumaraya alias Bhuvanéka Bahu reigned 
in Jaffna for 17 years and on hearing of the death of | 
Parákrama Babu and the accession of his grandson 
(called Jaya Babu by the Mahávansa t and Vira Pará- 
krama Bahu by the Rajavali;) to the throne of Kotte, 
he hastened with an army to Kótte, murdered the 
rightful heir and ascended the throne under the name of 
Bhuvanéka Bahu (VL) $ 


On coming to know of the departure of Bhuvanéka 
Báhu from Jaffna, Kanakasüriya who had been living in 
South India as a refugee returned to Jaffna with his 
sons. $ He found that one Vijaya Báhu had usurped the 
throne lately vacated by Bhuvanéka Bahu, Vijaya Báhu 
was defeated and killed, and Kanakasüriya, after an 
absence of 17 years, again ascended the throne of his 
forefathers, $ 

The Period extending from 1467 to 1620 A.D., when 
the Portuguese became the sole masters of the kingdom 
(— * Kok. San, vv., 252,253. 

+ Mah, chap. xcii, v. l. 


1 Rajavali, pp. 271, 272. 
$ Y. V. M.. pp. 22, 24. 
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of Jaffna, has been exhaustively treated by Rev. S. Gnana- 
prakasar, O.M.I. of Jaffna in a‘brochure entitled ** The 
Kings of Jaffna during the Portuguese Period" and 
published in 1920, and it is unnecessary for us to go over 
the same ground, We'shall, however, deal here with such 
events and matters as have not been touched upon by 
him. According to him the following kings reigned at 
Nallür from 1467 A.D. :— 


l. Kanagasüriya Segarájasókaran 1467 A.D. 


2. Pararájasékaran 1478 ,, 
9. Sankili Segarajas‘karan 1519 ,, 
4. Puvi Rája Pandá- 

ram Pararájasékaran 1561 ,, 
9. Kachi Nayinar Pararájaséókaran C 1565 ,, 


(usurper) 
6. Periya Pulle Segarájasskaran C 1570 „ 
7. Puvirája Pandáram Pararájaséókaran C 1582 
8. Hendarmana Cinga Pararájasékaran 1591 
(Edirmanna Siügha) 
9. A minor son under 
the Regency of— 
l. Arasakésari i615 
2. Sankili Kumara | 1617 
10. Philip de Oliveira, Portuguese Governor,1620 
An important event that took place during the reign 
of Pararájasékaran (No. 2 above) was the arrival at his 
Court of a remarkable visitor in the person of one 
Subhaditta Muni and his prophecy regarding the future 
rulers of Jaffna. The prophecy was to the effect that his 
royal descendants would not inherit his crown and that the 
kingdom would pass into the hands of strangers. He 
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also foretold that the Parangis (Portuguese) would be the 
first to seize the kingdom and after a tyrannical reign of 
40 years, it would pass into the hands of the Ulanthes 
(Hollanders) whose cruel reign would last 140 years. Then 
the Inthirésu (English) would wrest the kingdom and 
reign with justice for 79 years. In the latter part of his 
reign the Jnthirésan would not reign with the same 
justice as he did at the commencement. When the 
Inthirésan had governed his allotted years the Piraficha 
Rasa (the French king) and the Ulanthes king would take 
the kingdom by fraud and reign in Colombo. Then the 
Government of the whole of Ceylon would be handed over 
to Valasingan.* This prophecy is contained in four Tamil 
verses found quoted at the, end of a manuscript copy of 


the Vaipava Málai.T It is, however, difficult to say 


tr 
* Y. V. M. pp. 25 et seq. ' 
t (H) “S@ugeuwripdurer eri eL 
AnosurAucr esenss seus 
Quge@uyier amrsujsidureslorsib —— 
tef Ger ep ni mars S Uer uimreosumncs 
GATA yogs Ay decr srá&s 
Oar @enwi_or mm pud gram arab Gurás 
Lgota apsu AA g aS cur ov 
—eyenà Qs aiwerramamer a5 gi Bue mer" 


Atter destroying the dynasty of the Singai Arya kings who 
reigned’ over the country of Yálpánam, the band of Parangis 
(Portuguese) of the name of Philip shall from the month of June in 
the year Kalayutti, rule with pride for a period of forty years with. 
neither rectitude nor justice and committing acts of tyrrany, when 
the king of the Ulanthes (Hollanders) will rise like the sun over 
the hill tops on the East. 

[The cyclic year Kalayutti agrees with the year 1618 — 
1619 A.D.] 

(2) “anida m Sard serflenrerfitore 
l Ourerugel yagusa o eom Q SFN 
wf Ger poner mss Ger emu. Quievesr ib 
arcracdun gir Ogres sem wer ote 
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Gan AiR oO scr aL efe» was 
Gar a» uris Gara GL. ome smp.ujs gráts S 
4 Sé Gcr pun piure sa) sor oof b 
Qe A Sacral 1G cess am Gan’ 


The Ulanthes king praised on earth, shall, on the 9th day of 
June in the year Vilambi, put the whole band of the Portuguese to 
the sword, throw their bodies into the boiling southern sea as so 
much refuse, seize the fort, raise his flag and be crowned witha 
crown sparkling with gems, in the town of Jaffna. 

[The cyclic year Vilambi agrees with the year 1648— 
1649 A.D.] 

Q) ** 6 ywWer arp Ser QuotevQui Lem G 

Qs val Bor Q Lim à» anal or a (ar eo com ep o ri ato 

m (um memor er) seras aai gC ig. 
Sidawi wracruydefCsraréGs 

a. APAA SysssGoahvler muss 
Ganere»a()uieraasir expsmewrs 

eri reor wrine wr Qe m sms 
mema»u(ump severa si aos erar 


After the coronation, his dynasty shall reign for 140 years 


committing such wicked acts as if they were the results of past sins, 
avariciously amassing all the wealth that could be made, doing 
harm and making everybody poverty stricken, and shall be destroyed 
like a firefly that falls into the fire. Then good and just rule shall 
obtain throughout the land of Jaffna. 

[The duration of the Dutch rule was not 140 years but 148 
years (1648—1796 A.D). The reading might be a corruption for 
calgue gr ii esr own Qpr. ] 


(4) severe siad nantes Can (55b 
mera Wins sé sere) sr. 
vays faasi epus srcrurcir 
egagurercm (B wants) scs 
Qsra wange seis sisse) —à 
Qgrarenuysy Sage Yor etosra(Q gr Qu 
«everevanpsm( aida aur eoe 
uw SuigpéswesfusLi aormqgamQer. 


The English after reigning wisely and righteously for 79 years 
Írom the month of September in the year Rákata (1796. A.D.) shall 
then swerve from the path of justice and burden the subjects with 
troublesome taxes. Then the French of ancient fame shall with 
the help of others wrest the country from them and hand over the 
same to Bilasingam and crown him king. 
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Whether these verses were the source from which Mail- 
vágana Pulavar transferred the details of the prophecy to 
the lips of Subhaditta Muni. Whilethe periods assigned 
in the prophecy to the rule of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch are correct, the total number of years for each of 
the other nations is not given. How could Mailvágana 
Pulavar who wrote during the Dutch times have predicted 
the rule of the English? There must have been a genuine 
Prophecy in his time or the passage in question must be 
an interpolation of later times, It is, however, true that 
a prophecy of a similar nature, though not in such details 
existed in the country before the arrival of the Portuguese ; 
for a portion of a verse Containing such a prophecy can 
still be seen inscribed in a stone door jamb removed from 
the Konésar temple and now placed at the entrance to 
Fort Frederick at Trincomalie* In a despatch sent to 


* E apeirenc epéQ ari Loy y-a agau 
ere o nag) Lug. HUG eor -Q uim eir eo qub 
L4 tar Seen OQ mo s eor LODE & & ova cor coia LS ert) 
St pe sdypriicdS@Qu” 

_ The temple built by Kulakkctian in ancient times will be later 
seized by the Parangi (Portuguese) and after the successive reigns 
of the catseyed, the red eyed and the smoke eyed (nations) it will 
voluntarily revert back to the Tamils. 

The visible and readable portion of the inscription as it now 


appears on the door jamb at the entrance to Fort Frederick is as 


follows ;— 
or G eor Bar 
ENL. (PLA 
Guu evus 
Caru maig 
45Cq marar 
ev G um eim em 
ter ww pp 
Crmags 

em 


sc, 
48 (contd ) 
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the king of Portugal by Constantine de Sa, between 1624 
and 1627 A.D., he describes the temple as follows :—'' The 
land of the Pagoda is 600 fathoms long and 80 feet at its 
broadest narrowing to thirty feet, which is the place 
where the Fort stands. The place is impregnable owing 
to the high cliffs and the village which lies therein could 
with very few fortifications be made one of the strongest 
places of the whole of India. When I went there to make 
this Fort, I found engraved on the Pagoda among many 
other inscriptions one which ran thus :—'' This Pagoda has 
been built by———. Nevertheless shall the time come 
that a nation of the Fraügis will destroy it and thereafter 

shall no king of the Island of Ceylon rebuild it."* The 
existence of the inscription is confirmed by de Queiroz 
who says that it was afterwards translated by some 


] 


According to the interpretation given by Constantine de Sa and 
Queiroz it can be reconstructed as follows :— 
| (ge) mGar (4) 
(G) sr- api-® (8) 
(8) Gesusesileow (à) 
(9) mGar upaa (19) 
(A) ssGar-werer (a) 
(9) ex Qura ex (s) 
(5) Sarupp (auf) 
(4) Camas (a) 
(erem) e» (CaSear) 
(arsi) ser 
apex Qex Gaisro ep. G5 e Guueslenuc 
Swar ups ShésCa - wereraider 
Quir ess euo s gr uui b o af SO sees s 
corn enr Sex eo mari sor. 


* Found among the Portuguese manuscripts at the Hague by 
Mr. E. B. Reimers, the Covernment Archiviat. 
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| Ceylonese skilled in ancient writings and sent to the king 

FORM A l of Portugal. He gives a copy of which the following is a 
DO PAGODE DE TRIQVILLIMALE. . translation. ‘‘ Manua Raja Emperor of this Lanka erected 
l this temple to the God Vidia Malmanda in the year (equal 
to 1800 B.C.). There is a nation called Francos who will 
destroy it, and there wiil be no king in this island who 
will rebuild it once more.”* 


If the ellipsis in De Sa's copy is supplied with the 
word * Ku]akkóttan" it will tally with the portion of 
the verse now extant on the door-post at Fort Frederick. 
But the Ceylonese ‘skilled in ancient writings’ appear to 
have added their own explanation to the words appearing 
in the verse, in the translation given by de Queiroz. As 
Kulakkóttan was the son of Manu-niti-kanda-Chélan or 
Manu Véntan, he was called Manua Raja, ' ancient 
times’ were supposed to have been about 1300 B.C., and 
the sacred edifice constituted the car-street and the first’ 
hal] (ef Bujo Ginio Lui (uxo), The first two lines of 
the prophecy therefore were as they are now extant 
and the other two lines were to the effect that theré-. 
after shall rise no other king of the Island who will 
rebuild it. The prophecy is after all not a myth. The 
existence of such a prophecy before the arrival of the 
Portuguese is proved by the despatch of Constantine de Sa. 
The last two lines of the verse now extant are probably a 
later addition in place of the lines obliterated from the 
stone door-post, for neither de Sa nor Queiroz says 


Temple of Tirukónésvaram © Queer 557 
from a Portuguese drawing. +P. | . 
with kind permission of the Royal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch.) + Dak. K, P. Tirunagara Carukkam, vv. 27, 34, 37. l 


[To face page 379. Y.V.M. pp. 4, 5. 
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anything about the cat's eyed, red eyed and smoke eyed 
nations who were to succeed the Parangis. The paleo- 
graphical appearance of this mutilated inscription will not 
admit the possibility of placing it before the 15th century 
and therefore it must have been the echo of the Jaffna 
prophecy which reached '"Trincomalie in time to be 
engraved before the arrival of the Portuguese. If there 
is any truth in the statement that a Saint named Subha- 
ditta Muni visited the Court of the Jaffna King, it must 
have been during the time of the Pararájasékaran, son of 
Kanagasüriya, who began to reign at Nallúr in 1478 AD, 
and to whose reign points the tradition embodied in the 


Vaipava Malai. It was probably in the second part of . 


the verse manufactured later that Mailvágana .Pulaver 
discovered the allusion to the Dutch, the English and 
the French. 

During the reign of Vijaya Báhu VII, of Kótte, his 
three sons Bhuvanéka Báhu, Raigam ‘Bandara aud 
Mayadunne fearing punishment at the hands of their 
father fled to Jaffna: in 1534 A.D. They are,said to have 
besought the aid of the king of Jaffna against their 
father, and Máyádunne then went to the hill country to 


obtain the aid of the king there. With the forces obtained - 


from the kings of Jaffna and Kandy, the three princes 
went to Kótte, defeated the forces of their father and 
murdered him. The eldest of them became king of Kótte 
as Bhuvanéka Bahu VIL* The Jaffna king who be- 
friended these princes must have been Sankili as he came 
to the throne about 1519 A.D,T although it is said that 


"^ Rajavali, pp. 281—285. 
De Couto, Dec. v, Bk. v, chap. v; J C.BRAS., vol. xx, pe 72. 
+ Jaffna kings, p. 6. 
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he was not crowned.* The author of the Vaipava Malai 
has evidently confused him with the other Sankili who 
about 1617 A.D. usurped the throne putting out the eyes 
of the real king who was a minor under his guardianship, 
It is doubtful whether the former who was known as Sega- 
rajasékaran was the illegitimate son of his predecessor, 
as stated in the Vaipava Malai. 


According tothe Portuguese historians the Christian 
converts at Mannar were massacred by Sankili in 1544 
A.D.,t but according to the Vaipava Malai this event 
took place in the month of Adi (July-August) of the 
cyclic year Kharaj which agrees with the year 1881- 
1582 A.D. The year mentioned in the Jaffna chronicle 
is therefore incorrect, for Francis Xavier who was 
responsible for the conversion of the Kadeyas at Mannar 
did not reach Goa till 1542 A.D. 


An interesting fact which came to the knowledge of 
the Portuguese in the expedition of Martin Affonso de 
Sousa of 1543 in which the ships of the expedition were 
driven by the monsoon to Neduntivoe called Ilhas 
dasVacas (Isle of Cows) was that the largest of the goats 
that were slaughtered there for the Armada contained 
bezoar and “it afterwards became a custom for the 
Bengal ships to call at this Island for these concretions.” S 


In 1555 A.D. Vídiye Bandára, eulled Tribule Bandar 
(Teruwe Pandáram) by the Portuguese historians, on 
being defeated by Raja Siiha, the Lion King, fled with 


* Y. V. M., p, 36. 

+ Jaffna Kings, p. 9. 

t Y.V.M. p. 33. 

«4 J.C. B. R, A, S., vol. xx, p. 120, Note 4, 
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hie son to Jaffna and sought refuge in the court of 
Sankili. He was encamped near Tárákulam.* Soon 
afterwards at a festival in the temple, presumably that at 
Nallir, suspecting the accidental firing of gunpowder to 
be an attempt made on his life, Vidiye Bandara drew his 
sword ; a fracas ensued and he and his son were killed by 
Sankili’s men and all his treasures including the Tooth 
Relic fell into the hands of Sankili.* 


When Constantine de Braganza entered the city ot 
Nallár in 1560 A.D. and destroyed several villages and 
temples, the Tooth Relic was one of the articles included 
in the plunder. Braganza chose to destroy it by fire, 
rather than sell it to the king of Pegu who offered 
him 800,000 lirves for it.t The author of ‘ Ceylon 
during ‘he Portuguese Era’ says that the tooth destroyed 


was a model of the Relic set in gems:and gold and 


carried, perhaps for the purpose of private adoration, on 
the person of Vidiye Bandára during his flight to 
Jaffna t But Quieroz who gives a minute description 


of its capture and destruction will have us believe that | 


the tooth destroyed was the genuine one. The offer 
of the king of Pegu and the grim determination of the 
Portuguese to destroy it, both suggest that the Portuguese 
did then believe it to be the original Danta Dátu. 

After the massacre of the Christians Sankili’s 
insane fury longed for more victims and he fell upon the 


* Pieris. vol. i. pp. 136. 137, 157, 

+ Rebeiro, chap. xii; Reb. Ceilao, p. 49, Couto; Dec. vii, 
Bk. ix, chap. xvii 

1 Pieris. vol. i. p. 136. 

q Queiroz, pp. 251, 260, 293. 
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- Buddhists of Jaffna who were all Sithalese. He expelled 


them beyond the limits of the country and destroyed their 
numerous places of worship. Most of them betook 
themselves to the Vannis and the Kandyan territories,* 
and those who were unable to do so became the slaves of 
the Tamil chieftains and are now known as ‘Kovia,’ a 
caste peculiar to Jaffna alone. The term is no doubt a 
corruption of the Sinhalese word 'Goviya' or ‘Goiya’ 
and that their original status was equal to that of the 
Vellálas can be inferred from certain customs which are 
still in vogue in Jaffna. The Tanakdras and Nalavas of 
Jaffna should also be considered as Sinhalese remnants 
in spite of the fanciful derivation of the word ‘ Nalava’ 
given by the author of the Vaipava Malait ` The 
Nalavas were perhaps originally the Sinhalese climbers 
and received the Tamil name on account of their peculiar 
way of climbing trees. They too became the slaves of 
thé Tamil Chieftains. The Tanakáras were the ancient 
Elephant keepers and those who supplied the necessary 
fodder to the stables of the king (Sinh: Tana-grass). They 
perhaps on account of the service rendered by them were 
not expelled from the country and later became insepara- 
bly mixed with the Tamils among whom they had to 
remain. The Pallas were the only slaves who accompa- 
nied their aristocratic masters from India and were 
employed in cultivating the fields of their lords.t They — 


down with their vassals and slaves (kudimai and adimai). The 
places where they settled can be traced through Palla occupation. . 
Those who did not possess Palla slaves did not belong to the . 
Chieftain class. 
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took to climbing trees at a much later period when tne 


Kóvia slaves became too numerous, When slavery was 


abolishcd the Pallas and Nalavas retained their tree 
climbing occupation while the Shánár who were numeri- 
cally few gave up their original pursuits and took to agri- 
culture, The Kóvias became domestic servants and being 
attached to the houses of their Vellá]a masters ousted the 
Pallas from their customary occupation of cultivating 
their master’s fields, The fact that the Kóvias, Tanakáras 
and Nalavas were originally Siühalese can be seen from 
the peculiar dress of their women who wear the inner 
end of their cloth over the shoulders in a manner quite 
strange to the genuine Tamils. 


That Jaffna was occupied by theSiühalese earlier than 
by the Tamils is seen not only in the place names of 
Jaffna* but also in some of the habits and customs of the 
people. The system of branding cattle with the com- 
muual brand by which not only the caste but also the 
position and the family of the owner could be traced, was 
peculiarly Sithalese. The very ancient way of wearing 
the hair in the form of a konde behind the head, a habit 
of the ancient Nágas, was very common among the people 
of Jaffna till very recent times. The women’s fashion of 
dressing their cloth across their breasts and men's of 
wearing their tufts of hair on the side of the head, as was 
the custom in Jaffna, were introduced by the Malabar 
immigrants. l 

Several of the kings of Vijayanagar state in their 
inscriptions that they conquered Ceylon. An inscription 


* Place names. 
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of Krishna Déva Raye (1509-1530) of the year 1528 
found at Piranmalai asserts that he conquered the Island 
of Ceylon in 1522 A.D.* The inscriptions of Achayuta 
Raya (1530—1542) call him conqueror of Caylen An 
inscription in Rájagópála Perumal temple in Tanjore 
dated 1539 A.D. informs us that Achayuta conquered flam 
(Ceylon). He is said to have planted a pillar of victory at 
Tamraparni and married the daughter of the Pandyan Tt 
lf this is true, his conquest of Ceylon cannot absolutely 
be a piece of fiction. Inscriptions of Sadásiva Raya 
(1542—1565) say that he was the conqueror of ali 
countries and of Ceylon. Was the boast of the these 
successive kings of Vijayanagar an empty one, or did the - 
Ceylon kings conciliate them by paying tribute as dic 
Parákruma Bahu VI to the kings of Jaffna and of China? - 


According to a Telugu work called Sinhsladwipe 
Kata, Kumara Krishnappa the Naik king who reigned at 
Madura (1562—1572) conquered Kandy, killed the king, 
sent his. wife and children to Anuradhapura and placed 
his brother-in-law Vijaya Gopala Naidu as his viceroy in . 
Kandy.  Krishnappá's supremacy, if true, must have 
been short-lived. The king of Kandy about this time was 
Dom Joao Periapandar alias Don Juan who about the 
year 1580, on being defeated by Raja Sinha, fled with 
his family and attendants in the direction of Jaftna. The 


* Ind. Ant., vol: xliii, p, 45; M, E R. of 1904, No. 149 


of 1903, 

1 Ibid p. 186; M. E. R,, No, 40 of 1897 
and Nos, 49 & 50 of 1900. 

1 Ibid p. 230, Note. 

q Ibid xlv, p. 18. 
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Portuguese historians as well as the Rájavali give different 
versions of this event.* It is just possible that these 


accounts are confused versions of Krishnappá's invasion. - 


In a copper plate grant of Tirumalai Udaiyán Sétu- 
pati of Saka 1530 or 1608 A.D, there appear the words 
meaning, “ he who conquered the army of Pararájasékaran, 
the Arya Chakravarti."t The king reigning in Jaffna in 
1608 A.D. was Edirmanna Siiga Kumara who was a 
Pararajasékaran. But the same words also appear in 
another grant of Raghunátha Sétupati of Saka 1581 or 
1659 A.D,f when the Dutch had already wrested the 
kingdom from the Portuguese. No reliance can therefore 
be placed on these inscriptions. 


Allusions to the help given by the Naiks of Tanjore 
to the kings of Jaffna during this period are found in 
certain Telugu works. It is said that during the time of 
Achayuta Naik, a king of Jaffna, who had been dis- 
possessed of his kingdom by the Portuguese, went to 
his Court with his family and attendants and begged 
of him (Achayuta) to render him the necessary help to 
regain his kingdom. Achayuta took pity on the deplor- 
able condition of the refugees, gave them one of his own 
palaces to live in and promised to send his army in the 
following autumn against the Portuguese.’ The king who 
went for help must have been Safkili Kamara who had 
murdered Arasakésari, the regent uncle of the minor king, 


* De Couto, Supplt. to Dec ix; J, C. B. R, A. S, vol. xx, 
pp. 258-259 ; Rajavali, p. 307, 

+ Arch. S. S, L, vol. iv, No. 2. 

i Ibid No. 5. 

<% Sah. Rat., Sarga viii; Sources. 
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and usurped the regency The Portuguese drove him out 
and he with an army under Kheen Naik of Tanjore 
returned and defeated the Portuguese army and established 
himself on the throne. The Portuguese then recognised 
him as king but ultimately dethroned him and occupied 
Jaffna.* l 


Again during the reign of Raghunátha Naik the king 
of Jaffna went to Tanjore and complained that the 
Portuguese had stormed his capital during his absence 
and that he had to flee in a ship and to seek refuge at 
Tanjore. Raghunátha rode out in state to the sea-coast 
at the head of an army and crossed over to the Island by 
means of a bridge of boats. The Portuguese resisted his 
landing but were defeated and leaving behind them their 
treasure, arms and ammunitions escaped by sea. Raghu- 
nátha then placed his own garrison in the Island and 
celebrated the coronation of his ally.t From the above 
details it does not appear who the king was who was só 
assisted, Whether Sankili went over a second time, 
obtained the necessary assistance and had himself crowned 
before Oliveirá's forces came up and captured him or 
whether the story is a confused account of the help given 
to the prince of Ramésvaram on whose behalf the people 
of Jaffna revolted against the Portuguese, it is difficult 
to say. 

When the kingdom ultimately fell into the hands of 
the Portuguese all the members of the royal household, 
the nobility and the chiefs became Christians. Some of 


* Port, Ind., vol. ii, chap. viii. 
t Ragunath. R., sargas vii & ix; Sources. 
1 Jaffna Kings, pp. 58, 74. 
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them were removed to Goa while those who stayed behind 
were treated respectfully and given high appointments 
under the Government, According to tbe Vaipava málai 
the descendants of the last kings of Jaffna were called 
Madapallis, a title said to have been created by Saükili 
to please.the disappointed heir to the throne. The story 
runs that seven sons of the prince were given that title 
and made chiefs of districts and their descendants were 
called Raja or Kumara Madapallis.* But there were in 
Jaffna two other sets of Madapallis supposed to be lower 
than the Rája or Kumára Madapallis. Most of the 
Kalinga colonists in Jaffna must have been emigrants 
from the village called Madapalli in Orissa (not Mottu- 
palli as conjectured by Mr. V. Coomaraswamy) and called 
Madapallis after their original home. 


The name is by no means unknown. There have been 
two villages in recent times known as Madappulli, one near 
Madhina, a station on the Nizam's State Railway, aud the 
othernear Ellore. The ancient Madapalli was said to have 
been in the District of Nathavádi in the Kalinga country. 
An inscription has been found at Bezwada which records 
a gift to a temple by one Mahamandalésvara Rudradéva 
Rája of Madapulla in Natavádi, the son of Buddha Rája 
who was the brother-in-law of the Kakatiya king 
Ganapati. The date of the inscription is 19th April 
1201. There is another inscription on a pillar at 
Amaravati of Bayyamamba or Kota Bayyala Mahadévi, 
the daughter of Mahamandalésvara Rudradeva Maha- 


M 


* Y. V. M. pp. 37, 47, 
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Raja who resided at Madapalliin: the district of Nata- 
vádi.* 

From these inscriptions it appears that Madapalli 
was a seat of royalty and the petty kings ruling there 
were connected with the Kakatiya kings by marriage 
Names like Sathanapalli, Chintapalli, Mótupalli, Kéta 
palli, etc ending in palli are common in the Kalinga 
couniry. 


Márudapepira vika-vali supposed to be a Chó]a 
Princess who came to, Kírimalai on piligrimage and who 
was forcibly carried away by Ugra Singan might have 
been a princess of this family of petty kings who resided 
at Madapalli. Singha Ketu and Tissa Ugra mentioned 
in the Vaipava Málaif and Madhu Kannava, Bhima 
Raja and Ballakkara mentioned. in the Mabhávansaf 
appear to be names of princes perhaps of this distriot. 
Immigration of relations and dependants would have 
naturally followed the marriage of Márudap-pira-víka- 
vali with Ugra Singan. The Vaiyápádal says that 
Madapallis were immigrants and colonists. As the kings 
of Jaffna were Kalingas, their descendants too were 
called Madapallis and given the epithet Raja or Kumara 
in order to distinguish them from the rest. Although the 
princes of Jaffna took their wives from Vellála families 
and although their daughters too were often married 
among the Velldlas,[ the Madapallis perhaps on account 
of their royal origin considered themselves higher than 


* Ep. Ind., vol. v, pp, 156—159. 
t Y. V. M, p. 14. 

1 Mah., chap. lix. pp. 46—49, 

qa Y. V. M, p. 47. 
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the Vellálas. Their struggle for supremacy continued 
for a very long time and became sgo troublesome that the 
Portuguese and after them the Dutch Governments had to 
secure peace by treating them exactly alike in the matter 
of honours and offices. The Dutch Governor Van Rhee 
writing in 1697 had to exclaim, “I think it necessary to 
state that a bitter and irreconcilable hatred has always 
existed in Jaffna: patam between the caste of the Bellalas 
and the Madapallis so that these may: not be elevated in 
rank and the offices of honour one above the other. For 
these reasons the two' writers of the commander are taken 
from these two castes to that one of them is a Bellala 
and the other a Madapally."* 


——————— —— —- 


* J.C. B. R, A. S., vol. vi, p. 12. 
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228 254, 372 ' 
Hindu temples, 83, 185, 228, 
254, 263. 322, 372, 373. 
Hiouen Thsang, 16, 17. 19, 120, 
124, 125, 210, 341 
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Hiouen Thsang, History of the 
Travels of 17, 19, 124 

Hippalus, 91 

Hippuros. 26, 91 

Hira Lal, Mr. 306 

Hiranya Garbhzyaji Raghunata 
Sétupati Katta Tévar 249 

Histoire de la Campagnie de 
Jesus 22! 

Historical Account of Ceylon: 
by Pridham 5, 20, 84, 102,111, 
112, 221, 

Historical Society. Jaffna 274 

History oí Ceylon, Portuguese ; 
by de Ccuto 45 111, 331. 368, 
380, 386 

» , by Philalathes 
365, 367 


History, Hindu; by Muzumdar 
4, 40 

History of India; by T Wheeler 
4 


History of Indian Shipping; by 
K. Mookerjie 17, 298 

History of Jaffna; by Casie 
Chetty 4, 86. 87, 92; 
Mootootamby Pillai 332, D 
by S. John 33 

History of the Deccan: by 
J. Dubrueil 32 235, 238 

History of the Hughli Dt : Notes 
on the; by N. Deg 51 l 

History of the Travels of Hiouen 
Thsang 17, 19, 124 

Holy thirtha: 34 

Homeric Coasts, the 126 

Horsburgh, Hon'ble Mr 251 

Horse mountain, 84 

Horse sacrifice 42 

Hospitality, as a Chief Virtue 161 

Hoysala Ballala dynasty 290, 


291 
Hoysala Ballalas, the 307 
Hoysəla King, Jaffna King's 
conflict with 291; Sundaia 
Pandya recoveiing tribute 


from 338, 339 


Hoysala Narasiùha ii, Ceylon 
king killed by 329, 343; 
Expedition against Séndaman- 

. glam by 290 

Hoysala Vijayanagar Kings 336 

Hughli, 51 

Hultzsch, Dr. (E) 236, 280, 282, 


Huniyam Ceremonies 189 
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Ibn Batuta 120, 210, 216, 217, 218, 
349, 371 ; Description of Jaffna 
by 213, 223, 348; his landing 
at Battala 211: his visit to 
Adam's Peak 212, 286, 348, 
354, 362: identification of 
places mentioned by 211— 214; 
reference to a Ceylon Ruby 
by 120, 210: Travels of 210, 
211, 216, 223, 354 

Ibn El Wardee 201, 220 

Ibn Mohalbal, Dulif Misar 201, 

Idayar 150 

Idylis(ten) 13, 136, 172 

Ikshvaku dynasty 230, 313, 314, 
319, 322, 325 

ilam 102, 105, 178, 217, 249, 258, 

269, 280, 282, 385 
ya metonymical meanings of 
77 

Jlamandalem 102, 103, 105, 259 

Ilam, derivation of 103, 138, 177 ; 
king of 246, 256, 257, 259, 280, 
338, 339 

llampüranar 10 

Ila Nága 68, 71, 72 

lla Nagandr, Marudan 178: 
Putan 178 

lla Nagar 105 

Ilan Killi 30 

Dankó 30 

llantirayan, Tondaimán 28, 30, 31 
Ha vilakku 261, 262 

llhas das Vacas 381 

Illa lana 217 
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India, Aucient; as described by 
Arrian 118, 136 
» , Ancient; by V. Smith 241 
» ,Ancient; Coins of; by 
Cunningham 88 
India and China, Accounts of ; 
192, 196, 203, 204, 205, 223 
India, armies of the kings ot 204; 


art of writing in 180, 181; Bud- - 


dhism in 180, 191; Buddhistic 
Sculptures in 4; commercial in- 
tercourse with 44, 86—88, 123, 
137; emigration to Java from 
298; exaggerated ancestry of 
the kings of 315; flags and 
crests of the dynasties of 302 — 
304 ; History of, by T. Wheeler 
4: homage to China by the 
kingdoms of 202, 203: influx 
of Aryans into 4 

Indian Antiquary 6, 12, 23, 102, 
105, 124, 125, 230, 239, 241, 
300, 301, 303, 308, 334, 345, 
365, 367, 385 

Indian Buddhists, Peregrinations 
f: by Q. M. Hess 226 

Indian Chronology, by Swami- 
kannupillai 359 

Indian Coins 32, 44, 60, 85, 128, 


Indian Culture, Dravidian Ele- 
ment in; by 
Slater 11 
" , Some contribu- 
tions to; by 
S. K. Aiyan- 
gar 191 
Indian Ocean. 52, 81, 91: Indian 
Peninsula 12, 43, 81, 107, 216 
Indian Shipping, History of ; by 
R. Mukerjie 17, 298 
Indians, the 35, 50, 56, 177, 180, 
201, 220 
Indian works, Yálpánam in 251 
India, Parákrama Báhu's inva- 
sion of 267, 271 ; pearl fishery 
on the Coast of 96, 104, 136; 


Persian help to a king of 198; 
Ptolemy's description of the 
Coast of 98; river between 
Ceylon and 12 ; Tamil armies 
from 239, 232, 234, 238: trade 
of 17, 90, 91, 97, 99, 110, 122. 
126, 146, 196; submersion of 
parts of 9, 11, 12 

Indico-pleustes, Cosmas 81, 120, 
120,126, 195, 202, 210, 241 

Indra 8, 26, 27, 50, 75, 81, 146,- 
186, 187, 259, 373 

Indrajit 151 

Indravarman, (King) 306, 308 

Indravarman, Satyasraya Dhuru- 
varája 306 

Indus, the 47, 50, 51 

Industries, agriculture 130—132; 
chank fishing 119, 136, 137; 
cotton growing 133; pearl 
fishery 101, 104, 106, 136; 
Shipping 119, 147: weaving 
133, 168, 203 

Inscription(s), Ablur 303 : Aeta- 
viragolewa 257; Allahabad 
pillar 6; Alvár Tirunagari 290; 
Amaravati 388; Asoka 180; 
Atákür 260; Bezwada 388 ; 
Cave 25, 65, 179, 180; Chalu- 

‘kya 239; Chéla 260, 262, 300 ; 
Daladamandirama 324: Dam- 
bulla 322; Elawewa Pansala 
257; Embulamba 70; Galgo- 
muwa 70; Galkulam 70: Gal- 


pota 322; Galvihara 314; 
Giants Tank 318; Hathi- 
gumpha 118. 


Inscriptions in Ceylon, Ancient; 
by Muller 25, 70, 78, 209, 236, 
257, 315, 322, 323, 324, 369 


Inscription(s), Jambukesvaram 
364; Kailasanatha Temple 
269: Kallangatai 260; Kafci 
305: Kantalai Tank 228; 
Karambagola 78; Kirti Sri 
Méwan 361; Kotagama. 38, 
296, 300, 311, 364, 371 ; Kudu- 
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miya malai 340; Lepaka 292; 
Manimangalam 278, 281, 283, 
284, 315; Manipravala 265; 
Miyavaram 269; Medirigiriya 


256; Nainitive 208: Nayar 


367; Nissanka Mallás 324; 
No. 64 of 1892 (M.E.R.) 292; 
No. 75 of 1895 263; No. 96 of 
1896 263: No. 116 of 1896 
261; No 40 of 1897 385; 
No. 1 of 1899 270; No. 20 of 
1899 267 ; No. 36 of 1899 268; 
No. 49 cf 1900 385; No. 50 of 
1900 385 ; No.142 of 1902 290; 
No. 362 of 1902 361; No. 110 
of 1903 346: No. 149 of 1903 
385: No. 608 of 1904 266: 
No. 465 of 1905 269, 328; 
No. 366 of 1906 341; No. 731 
of 1909 269; No. 42 of 1911 
292; No. 300 of 1911 269. 
No. 246 of 1912 261; No 332 
of 1914 340; No. 340 of 1914 
340; No. 36! of 1914 340; 
No. 144 of 1916 367 ; No. 433 
of 1924 269; of Achayuta 
Raya 385; of Bayyamamba 
388 ; of Déva Raya ii 367 ; of 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya i 
292; of Jatavarman Vira Pán- 
dya 340; of Krishna Déva 
Raya 385; of Krishna iii 361 ; 
of Kulasékara i 347; of Kuló- 
tunga i 265, 266; of Méravar- 
man Sundara Pandya i 289, 
290; of Paákrama Pandya 
Arikésari Déva 38, 364; of 
Ráj&dhi Raja i 263, 269, 278; 
of Rajadhi Raja ii 268, 328 ; of 
Raja Rájai 259, 261; of 
Raja Raja iii 290; of Rajéndra 
Chota i 259, 263, 283; of 
Rájéndra Chola iii 292; of 
Rajendra Dévai 281; of Sada- 
siva Riya 385; of Sétupatis 
249, 300 ; of Sundara Pandya i 
340; of the Eastern Gaigas 
308: Pallavariyanpéttai 268, 


271; Pándawewa 209: Parán- 
taka's 257 ; Pepiliyana vihára 
369; Piranmalai 385; Polon- 
naruwa 230, 324; Rájagópala 
Perumá] Temple 385; Rámés- 
varam 366; Ruanweli 322; 
Sendalai 238; Sidambaram 
270; South Indian 227, 232, 
234, 239, 241, 252, 253, 256, 
257, 258, 259, 261, 270, 277, 
281, 283 

Inscription(s), Srinivasa Nallur 
266; Srirangam 292. Tenkasi 
38, 367; Tirukkalambudur 
270; Tirukalukunram 340; 
Tirukolir 289; Tirumalavadi 
263; Tirupátkadal 256; Tiru- 
válangadu 269, 321;  Tiru- 
vándipuram 290;  Tiruvatís- 
vara Temple 267 ; Tiruvottiyur 
Temple 261; Tonigala 182; 
Trincomalie 377, 378; Urum- 
paray 267 

Insula Caphane 219 


Intermarriages [racial] 6, 15, 57, 


72, 139, 230 

Inthirésan, Inthiresu 375 

Inundation— destruction of Chóla 
Capital by 26; destruction of 
Kavádapuram by 105; devas- 
tation of Ceylon by 11, 12, 30 

Inuvil 266 

logana 94 

lramagudam 280 

Iranaitive 220 

lrattapidikonda Chólan 283 

lrayanár Akapporul 10, 38, 41, 
150, 170, 253 

Iron city 17, 18;—fort 16, 18, 19, 
137, 139 ;—implements 137; 
— prison 17 

Irugalkulaprivena, priest of 372 

Isai 172 

Isle of Cows 381 

Isles, the 205, 225 

Isvarams 185 

Ísvara, shrine of 89° 

Iyal 172 
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Jabah, Jabeh [an Island] 196, 
197, 199, 202, 211, 217. 250 
Jabab, Jabeh [a king] 196, 197, 


Jafana-en-putalao 213 
Jafana patalan,  Jafanapatam, 
Jafanapatanam turai, Jafana 
Patao, Jafana Putalao 212 213 
Jaffna, Arjuna's visit to 33—36, 
44; arrival of Vellila colo- 
nists at 335, 336; —a3 a place 
of Buddhist pilgrimage 189; 
Buddhism in 189-191, 372. 383; 
Buddhist shrines at 63, 64, 65, 
74, 75, 76. 372 ; certain castes 
in 383, 384 ;. Chola invasion of 
26 . 30, 259, 263, 264, 284, 292; 
—chronicles 57, 381: coins of 
149, 153, 300 301, 302; con- 
version of Chiefs &c. of 389, 
390; cotton growing in 133; 
duration of foreign rule in 375- 
377 ;—— Emblems 43, 295, 297, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 304, 310, 
321; expulsion of the Sithalese 
from 383; fetching an Indian 
prince to rule 272 273, 275 :— 
flag 302, 350, 351;— fort 126; 
- Hinduism in 185-188, 191: 
Hindu temples in 55, 332, 333: 
~~Historical Society 274 


Jaffna History, later writers of 
246, 247 


Jaffna, History of; bv A. Mootoo- 
tamby Pillai 332, 343; by 
S, Casie Chetty 4, 86, 87, 92; 
by S. John 33 

Jaffna, Kalinga dynasty of 195, 
198, 275, 283; Kalinga king(s) 
of 276, 282—284, 293, 318; 
Kalinga Magha’s Viceroys at 
329, 330 

Jaffna kingdom, 32, 38, 61, 90, 
193, 204, 217, 241, 242, 251, 
282, 287, 293, 318, 349, 361, 


€ 


362, 363, 368 ; —Battala a port 
in the 210—211 : Cala (Kalah) 
in the 195, 224. 226; extent of 
the 376; flourishing state of 
the 217; pearl fishery in the 
39, 348, 354 

Jaffna king(s) adoption of Bull 
flag by the 304-310 ; alternate 
throne names of the 370; 
ryan origin of the 293-299, 
333; Brahman alliance of the 
296—299, 310; Ceylon kings 
paying tribute to the 345, 349, 
350, 3*8, 362, 363, 385 ; crest 
of the 300;—duration of the 
rule of the 218, 274, 369, 371; 
— during the Port: period ; by 
Rev. 5. Gnanapragasar 359, 
380, 581 387 ; Forgotten Coin- 
ageof the; by Rev S Gnana- 
pragasar 300 ;—help of Tanjore 
Naiks to the 386, 387; help 
rendered to Pàndyan by the 
355, 356; invasion of Ceylon 
by the 344—349, 362— 365. 
Kalitga origin of the 273, 
275, 283, 293, 297, 306, 309, 
310 ;—killed during Cho'a in- 

' vasion 259, 284; Lyre flag of 
the 301, 302; —no descendants 
of the lutist 273; over-lord- 
ship of the 348, 349, 355; 
sacred thread worn by the 296, 
297; Sadayappa Mudali's re- 
lief toa 288, 327 ; Subhacitta- 
muni's prophecy re 274—377 ; 
their similarity to Eastern 
Gangas 309; their vamsa 304- 
310;—traitor in the Chola 
camp 269, 321 

Jaffna lagoon, 113, 126, 127, 213 ; 
as highway of trade 86, 99, 
TR. 121; chanks fished in the 


Jaffna, Madappallis of 388—390 ; 
Malabar customs in 282, 384 ; 
Mayadunne's flight to 380 ; 
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Jaffna Museum 74. 

Jaffna, Nágadipa & Bud : Remains 
in; by Pieris 8, 137, 168, p 
fina, Niga kings of 6, 12, 26, 

Ja 32°44, 61, 71, 297 ; other 

names of 37—39, 53, 54, 
117, 193, 200, 204, 213, 
248, 287, 298; Pina 
occupation of 212, 248; 

andyan invasion of 38, 
252, 253, 255, 338, 339, 
340, 344, 367; Parak- 
rama Bahui, a prince 
of 317—322, 327 ; Parak- 
rama Bahu's Viceroys at 
321; 

Jaffna patam 33, 92, 297, 390 

Jaffna Peninsula 12, 35, 44. 53, 
54, 98, 102, 117, 118, 119, 126, 
127, 133, 272, 323, 336 

Jaffna, Place names of; by S. 

. Coomaraswamy 180, 250, 
361, 284; ports of 201, 219, 
222, 234, 368; Portuguese 
invasion of 330, 334, 373, 374, 
382, 386, 387 ;—presented to a 
Panan 245, 246; queen of 218; 
Roman coins found in 32, 60, 
85, 114, 128, 149; sacred 
waters in 24, 25, 218 ; salterns 
in 266; Sapumal Kumaraya's 
invasion of 251, 274, 282, 331, 
335, 349, 354, 368.373; 

Jaffna seas, dugong in the 220; 
Islands of the 18, 89 ; 


Jaffna, Sinhalese customs in 
84; Sinhalese occupation of 
250, 251, 331, 332, 383, 384 
synchronisms of notable events 
in 371 ; traces. of Chola occu- 
pation in 263 ; traces of Palla- 
va occupation in 242 ; trade in 
44, 85, 90, 91, 97, 99, 110, 119, 
122, 126, 127, 133, 146, 196, 
207, 222, 223; Ugra Singan's 
usurpation of 292, 310: Vella- 
la Colonists of 335--336, 389; 


Vijaya's landing in 52— 56, 60, 
61 ; Vira Raghavan's visit to 
359—361 

Jalfna women, ornaments of 71, 
168, 169 

J-gannàthaswàmi temple 346 

Jegatipila 237 

Jain author 306; Jain teacher 

3 


239 

Jambukóla 62, 63, 64, 65, 114, 
277;. Jambukóla pattana 63, 
64; trunk road to Anurádha- 
pura from 62, 63, 114; vihàras 
at 64, 277 

Jambukóvalam 196 

Jambulus 4 

Jananata maùgalam 263; Jana- 
natapuram 263 

Jantu 69 

Japane 251 

]4taka tales 185 

Jaiávarman Parakrama Arikésari 

Déva 367 

Sundara (Pandya i), 
274, 275, 292, 338, 
343; inscription of 
292 


» Sundara ii 345 

Sundara iii 345 

Vikrama 345 

Vira Pandya, insciip- 
tion of 340 

Java 50, 126, 127, 146, 194, 298 

Jivaka Kotte 372 ; Jivaka prince 
337 
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Javanese, the 86, 298 

Jaya Bahu [brother of Viiaya 
Bahu i] 237, 276 317 

Jaya Bahu [grandson of Pari- 
krama Bahu vi] 373 

layagópa [king] 322, 323, 328 

Jayatunga, descendant of 288 

Jayavira, (Segarajasékaran) 371, 
372 


Jayawardhanapura 36] 
Jerusalem, temple of 87 


Jétavana Vihira 233 
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Jétawanarama 321 

Jettha Tissa 69, 231, 232 

Jewellery, wearing of 168 

Jeyatunga (Vara-ràja-singan) 245, 
246, 247, 251, 252, 253 ; advent 
of Pana minstrel to the Court 
oí 245 - 

Jeyavira (Singai Aryan) 344, 354 

Jivaka Cintámani 15 

Joao de Mello de Sayo Payo 111 

Jogues 214 

John ; History of Jaffna, by Mr. 
S. 33 ;—of Hese; Itinerary of 


219; 


John of Montecorvino 207 


Jothia Seti 365 
Jothia Stoenum Rajah 365 
Journal of Bengal Branch of R. 
A, 8. 39, 51 
„ of Bihar & Orissa Re- 
search Society 118 
of Bombay Branch of R. 
A. S. 12 


» of Ceylon Branch of R. 
A. S, 4,8, 30, 32, 
44, 45, 54, 60, 65, 
87, 92, Ill, 117, 
168, 182, 189. 190, 
225, 265, 282, 298, 
331, 332, 343, 346, 
348, 351. 355, 362, 
365, 367, 368, 380, 
381, 386, 390 
» of Royal Asiatic Society 

93, 128, 236 

Jouveau Dubreuil, Professor 231 

Jumna 27 

Jurz 203 

K 
Kacciappa Pulavar, Kachchiap- 
par 
Kachi Nayinar (Pararájasékaran) 
374 


Kadah 194, 202 

Kadamban [Kanta Kumara] 122. 

Kadamba pirates 123;—river 123; 
—(tree) 22, 58, 123 


Kadambas, the 122, 123 
adeyas, conversion of the 381 

Kadijah, Queen 216 

Kadiragoda 59 

Kadirai Andavar 60, 186 

Kadiramalai, as capital of Jaffna 
kingdom 32, 33, 61, 137, 139, 
205, 242, 244, 309: identified 
with Kamara 114; identified 
with Kouroula 113, identified 
with Nagadiba 117, mart at 
126, 226 ; not Kataragama 60, 
245; other names of 115, 119; 
Pacinavihára at 64 ; palace at 
204, 206; position of 58, 59, 
243; present name of 59. 
ruins at 84, 85; transfer of 
capital from 245, 311 ; Vijaya's 
sojourn at 52, 55, 58, 61 

Kadirgáman 58 

Kaduttalai Nigamaiyan 261 

Kahacondapaitanam 324 
ailisanita temple [at Jaffna] 
333, 334 


Koilisanita temple inscription 


Kailiyam, third 333 

Kailayamalai 58, 243, 247, 272, 
273, 275, 297, 302, 329, 330, 
331, 333, 334. 335 

Kajaragama 60 

Kakatia king(s) 216, 388, 389 

Kakavanna Tissa 68, 69, 70 

Kakuli aloe 223 

Kala. Bhimi 195, 196, 199 

Kalabra kings 232 

Kalachuris, the 303 


Kalah (Cala), a port in Jaffna 1 18, 
127, 198, 200, 207: a port in 
Malacca 194, 202: confusion 

` of the position of 201, 202: 
emporium of 225; identifica- 
tion of 195, 196, 199, 201, 220: 
not Galle 224, 225, 226: not 
Kalpitiya 225: other names of 


Kalahbar, 194, 195 
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Kalakanni Tissa 68 

Kalam 195, 197, 202, 221 
Kalanjara 303 

Kalanji (aloe) 213, 223 

Kalavu M0 

Kalinga [a king] 50; antiquity 


of 50 ; 
Kalinga Chakravarti(s) 243, 244, 
275 


Kalinga colonists 50, 54, 113, 117, 
178. 243, 309, 388 

Kalinga (country), Kalingam 195, 
265, 206, 275. 300, 303, 306, 
307, 308, 309, 323, 388, 389 

Kaliiga dynasty 7/9, 198, 232. 
275, 283, 310, 315, 322 326 

Kalinga kingdom 50, 51, 52, 117, 
118 . 

Kalinga king (s) 50, 66, 73, 118, 
191, 195, 198, 276, 277, 281, 
287, 283, 293, 297, 314, 315, 
3 


0 

Kalinga Magha 242 275, 370; 
forts built by 328 ; his viceroys 
at Jaffna 291, 329, 330, 343 

Kalingam [cloth] 183 

Kalinga—Naga line 79 . 

Kalingapuram 20, 203, 266, 323 

Kalingardyar 342 

Kalingas, colonies founded by 
the 50; country of the 33, 36, 
48, 49, 50, 52 

Kalingas, the 3, 45, 50, 66, 179, 
183, 283, 309, 310, 312, 313, 
324, 389 

Kalinga Subhadradévi 323 

Kalingatuparani 20, 266, 286, 301 

Kalingavamsa 324 

Kalinga Vijaya Báhu 328, 329 

Kalitogai 10 

Kaliyani 203 

Kal—kovalam 196 

Kallangatai inscription 260 _ 

Kallar 136 

Kallá:(u) 62, 83 

Kallata Naga 71 

Kalligikon 95 

Kalliyana 126, 202 


Kalmunai 83, 113, 115, 119, 373 
Kalpitiya 82, 225, 226 

alundewa 351 
Kalveitu, Konesar 229, 247 


Kalyána mahadévi, Gangavamsa 


Kalyani [Kelaniya] 6, 7, 9, 67, 

Kamar, Kamaree, Komar, Koma- 
ri 222, 223 

Kamara 97, 110, 112, 114, 119 


Kamaree Island, identification of 


Kamarnawa i 308 

Kambala Chetty 27, 28 

Kambalam 249 — 

Kamban 288 

Kamban’s Rámáyanam 16, 176, 
274, 288 

Kamoos, author of 223 

Kampanna Udayar 356 

Kampilyaó _ 

Kanagaráyan Aru 99, 106, 119 

Kanagasabai |, 

Kanakastiriya (Segerájasékaran) 
331, 335, 354, 359, 369, 371, 
373, 374, 380 

Kajici, expulsion of Buddhists 
from 239, 240 

Káfici inscription 305 

Káfci (puram) 28, 29, 30, 78, 
125, 233, 238, 241, 260, 268, 
335, 360 

Kanda Kumara 15, 58, 60 

Kendalür Sálai 280 

Kandamádanam 7, 294, 296, 304, 
309 

Kandan 187 

Kandapurinam [Tamil] 15, 359, 
360 


Kandaswamy temple, (Mavitta- 
puram) 244, 331; Nallur 330, 
332, 372; Paralay 64 

Kandercudde, Kandergoda 59 

Kandupulu 328 

Kandy 213, 245, 246, 287, 288, 
335, 344, 345, 365, 380, 385 

Kandyan districts 102, 383 
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Kángéyan, image of 244 
Kanijanu Tissa 

Kanitha Tissa 32, 69, 75 

Kankar (city of) 213 
Kankésanturai 244 

Kannada king 292 

Kannakai 29, 73, 74, 188 
Kannakuchchi 279, 280, 282, 283 
Kannakuchchiyar 282, 283 
Kannakuchchiya Rajan; Chóla 


Kannanur Koppam 339 

Kannara 280, 283 

Kannaradeva Vallabha 260 

Kannata king 338, 339 

Kannatas, the 292 

Kannavaddhamána mountain 7 

Kanniya, hot springs of 185 

Kannuvar [artisans] 15 

Kantalai (Tank) 228, -328 ;—ins- 
cription 228 

Kantarédai 32, 62, 113, 115, 119, 
128, 204. 205; antiquities at 
84, 85, 168, 190; chank indus- 
try at 137, 168; coin finds at 
32, 60, 127 ; excavation at 44, 
60, 74, 85, 127, 128, 137; 
identity with Manipuram 44 ; 
origin of 59; Pacina vihára at 
63; Pattini temple near 74; 
salt stored at 116 

Kanthika 309 

Kanyakubja 279, 280, 282, 283 
anyakumari 56 

Kapua, the [priest] 187 

Karadipa 191 

Karai tive, Karai Nagar 25, 83, 
191, 195, 196, 197 

Karaiyür 211, 248, 251 

Karambagala inscription 78 

Karamban 197 

Karanavay, salterns of 266 

Karawa community 212 

Karhad plates 260 

Karikála (the Great) 19, 20, 
123, 305 

Kárkódan 203, 204 

Kartikéya 58 


Kartikéya grama 60 
Karunada king, 292 
arunákara Pillaiyar Tem 
266, 267 y ple 
Kayunákara (Tondaimin) 114, 
; salt collection by 266 
Karuvai Nallir 14 - , 
Kásákudi plates 232, 234 
Kásáturai 244 
Kashmir 6 
Kisi [Benares] 334 
Kasil [an Island]. 220 
Kassappa [brother of Séna i] 252, 
assappa i ; Kassappa ii 
232, 233, 234; Kassappa iii 
237; Kassappa iv 237 ; Kas- 
TM (Sri Sanga Bo) 237, 
Kataragama '8, 186, 187, 243 
245, 285, 286: building oí 
Temple at 60 
Katchia Veli 117 
Kathiawar 47 
Katirkámam 60 
Kattaikádu 320 
Kattiyam 332 
Kauravas, war of the 41 
Kautilya 102 
Kavidaka, Pandya 104 
Kavádapuram, destruction of 9, 
12. 39—42, 57, 


; Tamil Sahgam at - 
178 


Kávéra, ea ine [country] 239 
&véri, the [river] 19, 23, 3 
133, 239, 339 "l 6, 107, 
Kiyéri (pim) pattinam 26, 29, 
, , 124, 132, 142, 
" 147, 191 tar, 146, 
aviráyar, Sidamb T 
qusdam vi ambara Tandava 
avi) Vira Rágha 246 
359, 360,371 d 
Kávyasékhara 369 
Káyal 345 
Kayts 118, 119, 127, 147, 195, 
` 196, 197, 199, 208, 226, 328 
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Kazwani (El) 192, 200, 220 

Kegalle District 264 

Kegalle District, Arch: Report 
ofthe; by H.C. P. Bell 38, 
296. 300, 304 

Kela [an Island] 221 

Kelaniya 9 

Kelani Q» Tissa 12, 30, 42, 67. 


ke É ates 239 

Kennedy J. 93 

Kérala(s), the 232, 255 

Késari dynasty 207, 323. 

Kéta 274 

Kétapalli 389 

Kétu [Serpent] 89 - 

Khaberis [emporium] 96, 109 

Khaberos [river] 96. | 09 

Khallata Naga 68, 

Khan (of China), Creat 39, 210, 
214 

Khara (Cyclic year) 381 

Kharavela 118 

Kheen Naik 387 

Khruse 97, 119 

Kidáram 263 

Kiliyanur 14 

Killai Vidu Tutu 302 

Killi 27, 28. 29, 30 

Killi Valavan 26, 28, 61 

Kingdom of Jafana patam; by 
P. E. Pieris 59 

Kings of Jaffna during the Portu- 
guese Period 359 

King Solomon, fleets of 87 

Kiran Eyittiyanár 171 

Kirimalai, 53, 186, 244, 389; 
Arjuna's visit to 32-35 ; expul- 
sion of the Mukkuvas from 
228; Marignolli s visit to 218 

Kirindi Oya 45,52 

Kiripalugaha 75 

Kirti Sena, General 314 

Kirti Sri Mégha 315, 316, 317, 
318, 319, 321, 323, 324, 326, 
327, 328 

Kirti Sri Méwan inscription 361 

Kirtivarman i 306 


Kirtivarman ii 239 

Kit-Sri-Newan-Raja 319 

Kitti, General 237 

Kitti Nissanka 237 

Klings, the 50 

Kodungalur 113 

Koggala 78 

Koillum 196 

Kokalay 117 

Kokila ,Sandosa(va) 116, 187, 
368, 372, 573 

Ko-killi 48 

Kolahala, Kolahalapur, Kolala- 
pura 307, 308 

Kólam (Kovalam) 196, 217 

Kolar 303, 306, 308 

Kolkhic Gulf 95 

Kolkhoi 26 100 

Kollam | 

Kolam a nta 97, 119 

Komara, Komaree, Komar, Ko- 
mari [kingdom and port] 194, 
222, 223 


Kcmari [Cape Comorin] 96, 100, 
207 


Komuki 30 

Konar 213, 14 

Konagar 213.214 
Kénamalai 341 

Kon, City of 213 
Kondachchi 84 | 
Kondaividu 304 

Konesar Kalvettu 229, 247 


Konésar Kvil. Kónésvaram 185, 


186, 3 
Koni ! the) 248, 338 
Konkuduru plates 304 
Ko Perufijinga (Déva) 290, 339, 
340 ; defeat of 291 
Koppam, Kannanür 339 
Korkai 100, 101, 110, 136 
Korr an 25 
Korravai 186 
Kosalas, the 307 
Kota Bayyala Mahidévi 388 


Kotagama 38, 364 ;—inscription. 


38, 295, 300, 311, 364, 372 
Kotasara 328 
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Kottam 305 

Kótte 213, 214, 216, 354, 358, 
361, 362, 366, 368, 373, 380 

Kotte Civitas 214 

Kottiyár 78, 116 

Kottodai 117 

Kouroula $^ 96, 109, 112, 113. 
115, 119 

Kóve fam. elam t96, 202, 207, 
217, 219, 220. 221, 224 

Kóvias, as remnants of Sinhalese 
goviyas 383, 384 

Krishna [Hindu God] 186. 187, 


Krishna iii 260, 261 ; inscription 

o 

Krishna Déva Raya, inscription 
of 385 

Krishnappa's invasion 385, 385 

Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Prof: 


Kshatriya(s) The 6, 220, 297, 319 

Kshemendra 17 

Kubali Khan 203 

Kubera 16, 151 

Kudakarai 117 

Kudarappu 320 

Kudattanai 320 , 

Kudda Naga 32, 69, 75 

Kudimai 383 

Kudiraimalai 24, 25, 77, 78, 84, 
91, 220: a Naga kingdom in 
Ceylon 25: chiet(tain) of 78, 
172 183 

Kudumiyamalai inscription 340 

Kugan, K ulagan 58 

Kulai 1 

Kalay cotton 186, 229, 377, 
379; Kanta'ai Tank built by 
228; repairs to Tirukónésva- 
ram by 227, 228 

Kilankai (Chakravarti), (Vijaya) 
251, 252, 324, 329, 330, 333, 
341, 343, 369, 370; earliest 
Arya king, 273, 274; equated 
with Kalinga Magha 329 ; not 
a Teligu Chola 274, . 275, 
time of 252 


Kulasékara, Gaigakula: (Para- 
rájasékaran), (Singai Aryan) 
374, 360, 359, 370, 371 

Kulasékhara (Deva) i i, Maravar- 
man 345, 346. 5 

Kulasékhara Da an) 267, 268, 
269, 270, 344, 347, 350, 371 

Kulasékhara’s inscriptions 347 

Kulasékhara, Tribhuvana Chak- 
ravarti 346 , 

Kulótuñga i [Chóla king] 114, 
264, 265, 286; invasion of 
Ceylon by 266; invasion of 
Kalingam by 266 

Kulotunga ii 286; Kulétutga iii 
(Parakésari) 270. 288, 306 

Kulótunga iii, inscription of 305 

Kul;tunga (Segarajasékaran) 370, 


3 

Kulzam (El) 220. 221 

Kumanan 25, 72; parallel bet. 
ween Sri Sanga Bodhi and 77, 
78 ; story of 183, 184: time of 
77, 78 

Kumira Disa 230 

Kumara Krishnappa 385 

(Kumara) Kuldtunga ii 286 

Kumara Kulótu? gan Ula 286. 

Kumara Madappa'lis 388 

Kumaran, Kumaravé! 25. 58 77, 
78, 172. 183, 184, 186, 187 

Kumar, country of 223 

Kumari, Cape—See Cape Como- 
rin:—Hill 9, 10, land of the 
339 ;--river 9, 10, 35 

Kumbakarna 294 

Kumbakénam 252 

Kunakarai States 10 

Kunkumam 165. 167 

Kunra States 10 

Kural 131, 150, 161 

Kuramagal llaveyni 171 

Kuram plates 239 . 

Kuravai kuttu 174, 175, 188 

Kuravar, Kuravas 150, 156; diét 
of 158; dwellings of 157; 
implements of 157 
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Kurava tribes 171 

Kurinci 149, 150 , 

Kurincipittu 162, 163, 188 

Kurukkal(s) 153 __ 

Kurukshétra 4l, 42 

Kurumpanai States 10 

Kurundi, Inhabitants of 337 

Kurundu 328 

Kurunézala 213, 352, 358; —Vis- 
taraya 351, 352 

Kuruntogai 21, 23, 149, 158, 168, 
171, 178 

Kurus, the 34, 41, 50 

Kusa grass 159 

Kushta Raja 170, 230 

Kusinira Vihira 320 

Kuttuvan (Mántei) 21, 22 

Kuvalilapuram 303, 305, 306, 
307, 308 

Kuvéni 46, 55, 57, 73, 136 


L 


Laccadives, The 262 

Lada 47, 48, 49, 57, 227 
Laggala 55 

Lailai, kingdom of 202 
Lajabulus 126, 199 

Lajji Tissa 

Lakkanna (Dandanáyaka) 356, 


367 
Lakshmana 187 
Lakshmi [goddess] 294; [seal] 


: 807 

Lala 47, 48, 51 

Lalitankura o6 

Lal, Mr. Hira , 
Lambakanna (dynasty) 7, 76, 


Lambakannas, origin of the 72, 
79; the 69, 71, 78, 169, 170 
Lamps, clay and brass 138 


Land, divisions of 149; objects * 


peculiar to each 150 
Langles 197 
Lanka, ancient 12, 13 
Lankadipa 47 


Lanka, Equator passing through 


1 

Lankalous [Island] 199 

Laùká of Ravana; by M. S. 
Adhikari 12 

Laákápura 2, 16, 141 

Lahkipuri (Dandanáyeka) 267, 
2€8, 269, 304, 346; cause of 
early success of 269 ; death of 
270, 271; his defeat by the 
Cholis 268,270; invasion of 
India by 267 


Lanka’, Ráma's invasion of 83, 
185 several] kings ruling over 


13, 14 
Lankatillaka 184 . 
Lanka, Ugrasiigan and one half 
of 242 


Lassen 102, 203 

Lead mines 202 

Lebabah 353 > 

Legend of the lutist (minstrel) 247, 
250 


Lenadora 70, 78, 116 

Lepaka inscription 

Levant, the 207 

Light houses 147 

Lilavati 179, 237; Consort of 
Queen 314 

Linga [mblem] 301 

Lion flag, the 391; lion king, the 
381; Lion Standard, the 43 


Lisbon 92 

List of Kings, Mahivaisa Edi- 
tors 23) — 

Literary Register, Ceylon 3; 
Monthly 17, 19, 108 

Literati, College of 357, 371 

Literature, Kings as patrons of 
171 

Load stone 18 

Lol éssara 237 

Lord of Serpents 31 

Lothario 44 

Lyre flag 301, 302 

Lyre, Gemini and the 5^ 
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Mabar 207 

Mackenzie Collections 240 
Madampe, Catupitty 9 
Madapallis, Kumara, (Raja) 388, 


Madapalli [village] 388, 389 

Madapally, Madappulli, Mada- 
pulla 388, 390 

Madghina 388 

Madhu kannava 277, 389 

Madhura dunu 256 

Madras. 115; Madras Epigra- 
phist 268 

Madras Epigraphist's Report 30 
34, 216, 255, 257, 258, 261, 
263, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
290, 292, 328, 340, 341, 346, 
367, 385 

Madras Presidency 262 

Madura, Alli Arasany, a queen 
of 34; Capital of new Pandyan 
kingdom 10, 37, 40, 42, 56; 
Céra occupation of 355, 356; 
invasion of 255-257, 267, 269, 
270 ; Niga poets of 178; pio- 
ximity of Manalür to 36; 
Third Tamil Sangam at 12, 


Madurai Kifici 100, 136. 139, 
140, 145, 146, 155, 162, 163, 
165, 166, 168, 169, 174. 

Madura Kavitáyar, Sidambara 
Tandava 14 

Madurakonda 257 

Madura Mánmiyam 37 

Madura, Nayak king of 297, 298 

Madurantaka 257 

Madura, Southern 41, 42, 56, 57, 


Madura States 10 

Magadha 6, 62 

Magama 70, 116 

Maghadas, the 307 

Magha, expulsion of 342 

Magha, (Kalinga) 242, 275, 291, 
328, 329, 336, 342, 369, 370 

Magi, legends of the 215. 218 


D 


Mahábhárata, interpolations in 
the 23;— period 42; Sanskrit 
(version of the) 33; Tamil 
version of the 35, 249; the 5, 
31, 33. 35, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
50, 84, 141, 171 

Mahábhárata ; Manmatha Nath 
Dutt's translation of the 33 

» ; Protap Chandra 
Roy's transla- 
tion of the 42 

» ; Ramanuja Chari- 
ar's Edition of 


the 
Mahabharata war 41, 178 
Maha Culika 68 
Mahadathika Mahá Nága 68, 71 
Mahagama 78, 328 
Mahakanda 233 


© Matha) Laika (i) 23, 24 


Mohalla Ná(ga) 31, 65, 69, 75 


Mabalana Kitti 237 
Mehamandalésvara Rudra Déva 
Mahamatta 68, 69, 72 
Mahanáea 58, 65, 67, 68, 69, 71, 
115. 182, 230 
Mahanágak(c)ula 79, 317, 318 
ahanama 69 
Maharaja of the Isles 205 
Maharama dagoba 182 
Mahasabdhas, five 307 
Mahasammate, (line of) 314, 315 
Maha Séna 69, 78, 228, 229 
Mahatabawa, ruins of 225 
Mahatittha 72, 240, 287, 337 
Mahávahnsa, author of the 57 
245, 271, 287, 311, 312, 313, 
314, 319. 324, 363; chronology 
of the 234-238 ; derivation of 
' Sinbalam'' in the 165; deri- 
vation of Tambapanni in the 
103, 104, 105; Editor(s) of the 
231, 235, 329, 339, 348, 550; 
expedition of Lankápui in 
the 267, 270; expulsion of 
the Chólas according to the 
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264, 265 ; Geiger’ s translation 
oí the 29, 


Mahdvansa in Pali, Geiger's ` 


Edition 53: Sti Sumangala's 
Edition 53 ; 

Mahávanse, List of Kings in the 
29, 31: misconceptions in the 
268, 312, 313, 319, 361, 362, 
369, 373; Moriya or Okaka 
dynasty i in the 230; omissions 
in the 61, 265, 318, 348; 

Mahavansa, reference to Aryas 
in the 275, 276, 277, 278, 286, 
287, 293, 299, 344; reference 
to Jaffna in the 62—72, 74-79 ; 
reference to Yakkhas & Nigas 
in the 1, 6— 8; rice mentioned 
as chief food in the 130, 131: 
Source for Jaffna History 45. 
48, 227, 325; suppressio veri in 
the 311, 312, 317, 345; 


Mahavansa Tika 190 

Mahivansa, unreliability of the 
271, 341, 344, 347: use of 
linen by the Yakhas as relat- 
ed in the 186; Vijaya's land. 
ing place according to the 
45. 47, 49, 52—55, Vijaya’s 


marriage according to the 57 


Mahávávi 106 

Mahéndra [mount] 36, 308; 
ftemple] 309 

Mahiladipa, Mahindadipa 53 

Mahinda, prince 252; Mahinda 
i 237; Mahinda ii 237, 240, 
244; 

Mahinda iii 237; Mahinda iv 
237, 201, 275, 276, 314; 
Mahinda v 236, 231, 259, 260, 
264, 265, 314; Mahinda vi 


237 
Mahisadipa 53, 54, 117 
Mahiyahgana, Maiyasgana 55, 
6 


7i 
Mahodera 7 
Mahomed Taghlak 206 
Maidavólu plates 303 


Mailvàgana Pulavar 245, 273, 
329. 330, 335, 354, 357, 377, 
380 

Maitrakas. the 302 

Makar akulai 170 

Makara Yal 173 

Makavitta 79 


Malakar (coast) 85, 86, 123, 125. 
126; — Custom 282:—(dis'ricts) 
211,361; ;—immigrants. of Jaffna 
282, 283, 384 ; —invasion 365; 
— king 336. 337 

Malabars, the 328, 338 - 

Malacca 194, 202 

Maladives, the 211, 216, 262 

Mala(i)ktta, Malain: idu 125 

Malaikiita Chülamani Chadui- 
védi Mangalam 125 

Malaipadukadám 154 

Malaivamsa, Malaiyakula, adop- 
tion of 361 

Malange, 23, 41 

Malantan, kingdom of 202 


Malava kings 232; Malavas, 
army of 337 
Malawa  Chakravarthi 346: 


Malawas, the 338 

Malaya country 41, 234, 252, 
277; Malaya kings 232 

Malayalam 179, 361 

Malaya, mount 124, 125 

Malay Archipelago 195, 262; 

Malay Island 194, 195; 

Malay Peninsula 109, 197, 201 
202, 203; Malay pirate 337, 
340: 

Malay(s) 50, 337, 338, 340 

Má 


lé 126 
Malik Kafur 336, 355, 356 
Malkhed 303 
Mallan (Chalukya) 279 
Mallik Arjuna 324 
Malmande, Vidia 379 
Malvatu Oya 62 
Mamelouk Sultans 352; Memoir 
on Egypt and d the 352 
Mámuülanáx 111, 
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Mánábharava(n), Jot Maniman- 
galam insc :| 279, 284, 326: a 
king of Jaffna 580, 281, 312; 
pot a Pindyan prince 313, 316 

Mánábharana [father of Parak- 
rama Bahu i] 316, 317, 318, 
319, 326, 327 


Mánábharana [son of Sugalal 


Ma-Naga-Danaw 70 

Manalpuram, Manalir, Manalür- 
puram 18, 36, 37, 40, 42, 238, 
298 

Manalar, Manipuram, Identifica- 
tion of 34—44, 

Manar Mandali 2i l 

Manarri 38; Varaguna's conquest 
of 253 

Manarridal,, Manavai 37, 38, 
246, 296 6, 298 

Manavai Arya-Varótayan, Mana- 
vaiyarkón 37 

Minavamma 236, 237, 239, 241, 
his service under Narasimha 

4; invasion of Ceylon by 

234, 235, 238 

Manavir 37, 38, 298 

Manavy, Brahmin female of 297 

Manbhum 195 

Mandali 328 

Mandédari 15 

Manes, the 36 

Mangalésa 306 

Maniakkhika 7 

Manialoae 18 

Manibar 39 

Manikdanaw 70 

Manikkavasagar 191, 253, 254 

Manimangalam inscription(s) 
278, 281, 283, 284, 315 

Maniméka!ai 7, 8, 26, 27, 30, 33, 
49, 53, 61, 127, 134, 176, 189, 


Manipallavam 8, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
31, 38, 127 

Manipravila inscription 265 

Manipur 35 


Maripuram, Masalür, identifi- 
cation of 34—44, 

Mannar 9, 12, 92, 101, 106, 108 
110, 121, 133, 199. 211, 213, 
229, 368, 372: 

Mannaram 328 

Mannar, a Monograph of; by 
Boake 133; Baobab trees in 
90: Chank fishing in the sea 
of 136 

Mannar Collectorate 108 

Mannar, Gulf of 82, 92, 220, 
223; Kadeyas of 381 ;—(man- 
dalam) 211; massacre of 
Christians at 381; mermaids 
caught near 221; muslims 
exported from 135 

Mántai 16,17, i8, 21, 23, 88, 
112, 184; equated with Eyil- 
pattinam 14, lil; equated 
with Ophir 89; iron fort at 16, 
18, 19, 123, 137. 139; Naga 
artisan rulers of 15, 16, 20, 21, 
137, 139, 178, 184, 195; Nága 
sea pirates of 17, 18, 22, 122, 
123; ruins at 84, lll; sculp- 
tors of 183, 184 ; trade of 86, 
90, 111, 112; also see Mitota. 


Mantaippal 14, 15, 16, 18 
Mintota ( (Mantote) 32. 108, 111 
Manua Rija 379 

Manu [Kollarj 15 

Manu-Niti Kanda Cholan 379 
Manu Véntan 379 

Manzi. merchants from 207 
Maobar (province) 345 
Mapeul, kingdom of 202 
Mapapatuna 79 
Marakkalayas 124 

Maravar 150 


Máravarman 370; Kulasékhera 
(Déva) i 345, 346, 355; Sri 
Vallabha 345; Sundara Pan- 
dya i 289, 291, 329 

Máravarman Sundara Pándya i 
inscription of 289, 290 
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Maravarman Vikrama 345 
Marava Soldiers 143 
Márávila 251 
Marco Polo, 120, 202, 206, 210, 
223, 345, 349, 371; his landing 
in North Ceylon 206, 207; The 
Travels of 206, 207, 210, 223, 
349 
Margana 94 
Margaritides 110, 134 
Marichikatti 83 
Marignolli, (John de) 40, 211, 
214, 216; 218, 362; his visit 
to Saba 39, 215, 217 
Martanda (Pararájasékaran) 370, 
371 
Martin Affonso de Sousa 381 
Marudan lla Nàganár 178 
Marudankerni 320 
Marutam, inhabitants of 149, 150 
Márutap-pira-vika Valli 244, 273, 
275, 389 
Mas'alak-al-Absar 206 
Mas'udi 192, 194, 205, 223 
Matale 116, 362, 363 
Matambiya 233 
Matara 46, 79, 116 
Matota 14, 17, 18, 21, 23, 55, 88, 
89, 106, 106. 122, 123, 132, 178, 
183, 184, 195, 221 
Má*ota, as a chief port 33, 92, 
126, 127; as a fortified town 
90, 111, 139; as capital of 
Naga kingdom 32; as capital 
of the Chólas 262, 263; Empo- 
rium at 86, 112; equated with 
Madouttou and Nikama 115, 
117, 119; equated with Mava- 
tupatuna 372; equated with 
Periature and Perunturai 54, 
254; equated with Sopatma 
andSopattinam 111, 114; ruins 
at 82, 83, 64; sea route via 
113 
Máthurai 56 
Matugona 328 
Matvala Sen, king 255 
Mávatupatuna 372 


Mavilavgai 23 

Mavittapuram 224, 261; Kanda- 
swamy temple at 244, 331 

Miwata 62 

Maya [a Dévakanmi] 15 . 

Mayadunne 380 

Maya Pándya 255, 256 

Maya [Tachchar] 15 

Mayavaram inscription 260 

Mayilapore 216 

Máyoón 186 

Mayüravansa 70 

Mc Crindle 99, 110 

Meadows of Gold 194, 205 

Medicine, treatise on 292, 358, 359 

Medieval European“ Art 184; 
Medieval Sinhalese Art, by 
Dr. A. K. Kumaraswamy 185; 
Medieval writers 103 

Medirigiriya inscription 256 

Megasthenes 12, 91, 105, 118, 


36 
: Megisba 92, 106, 132 


Mekalai 169 

Meiek Mansour Qalayoon 352 

Memoir on Egypt and the Mam- 
elouk Sultans 352 


Menik Dariaw 68 

Menik Gatga 60 

Merchandise, Articles of 146 

Mermaid 220, 222 

Méru, mount 140, 285, 301 

Metta 69 

Mihir. j, kingdom of the 204, 220 
225; Mihiraj of Zapage 293 

Minavan 279 

Mineri Tundalar 171 

Minibar 39, 40 

Minicoy, its connection with 
Cevlon 11, 12; notation of 11 


Minister Puvineya Vaku 330 

Ministers, five kinds of 142 

Mipatota 328 

Miscellaneous South Indian 
Coins 300 

Missionary Friar 287 

Mitilai 294 
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Mitta [princess] 311, 312, 315, 
316, 317, 326 

Mitta. General 341, 342 

Mlechcha kingdoms 50 

Mlechchas, Coated 145 

Mobar 39, 205 

Model Patiny 76 . 

Monarchical Govt : 138, 139 

Mongols, the 2, 4, 5 

Monibar 39 

Monograph of Mannar, A: by 
Boake 133 

Montecorvino, John of 207 

Monthly Literary Register |7, 


. Moolai 373 


Moon, dynasty of the 296, 304, 
312, 313, 315, 319 ` 

Moor travellers 211 

Mootootamby pillai, Mr. A. 332, 


Moriya dynasty 230 

Motor Car 151 

Mot(t)upalli 388, 389 

Molu) douttou 94, 109, 115, 117, 


l . 

Mudaliyar Wijesinha's List of 
Ceylon Kings 265, 281 

Mudi Nàga Ráyar 41, 42, 177 

Mudiram [Hull] 23, 77 

Mudugir 340 

Muhammedans, the 336, 355: 
Muhammedan travellers 127, 
192, 207, 211,217. 219. 224.250, 
295 ; Mahammedan writers 18, 
197, 201, 207, 220. 221, 224 

Mukhalingam 303, 307 

Mukha Naga 76 

Mukkuvas, the 228 

Mulgirigala 372 

Mullai, inhabitants of 149 150 

Mullaipittu 138, 145, 176 

Mullaitive 45, 52, 319 

Mullayar 279, 280 
uller, Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon; by 25. 70. 78. 209, 236, 
315. 322, 323, 324, 369 

Muller Hess, Prof. Q. 226 


Mummudi Chóla Mandalam 263 
Munasitha family 342 

Mundal 106 

Mungayinsen, Maharaja, 255 
Muni, Austere [Buddha] 8 
Munnésvaram 46, 83, 185 
Munpilai States 10 

Murificiyür 41, 177 

Murugan iGod] 50, 60, 186, 187, 


Musali 83 

Museum, the Colombo 263 

Music, instruments of 173, 174; 
kings as patrons of 171, 172 

Musirai Arisi 161 

Muslim usurper 351 

Muslins 134, 135, 203: export of 
110; prices fetched by 135 

Mussalman dynasty 355, 356 

Muta Siva 67, 68 

Muttaraiyan — Svaran Maran, 
Perumbidugu 238 

Mutto!layiram 20 

Muttu Krishnappa Naik 300, 

Mu'u Vijaya Raghunatha Sétu- 
pati 249 

Mutuvelopillai, Mr. W. 137 

Muzins 113 

Muzumdar, Mr. A. K. 4, 40 

Mynibar 40, 215, 217 

Mysore 305 


N 


Nachash 88 
Nachchinárkiniyar 23, 29 
Nadagam 172;- -plates 303, 307, 


Na/aríja, bronze image of 263 

Niga ‘a king] 

Nágabhatta 6 

Nágadatta 6 

Nágadiba 79, 94, 95, 116, 117 

Nágadiboi 79, 94, 1:9 116 . 

Nágadipa and Buddhist Remains 
in Jaffna; by Pieris 8, 32, 44, 
137, 168. 190 
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Nagadipa, conflict between Naga 
kings at 7, 8; identification of 
117, 119, 191; Nága settlé- 
ments in 6; remnant after 
submersion 12; vihárasat 75, 
76, 77, 231: works of Ceylon 
kings at 73—-76 

Nagadiva 94, 116;— Tuna [vihira] 
76 


Niga dynasty 68, 79, 116; 
—-guard stones 321 

Naga kingdom(s), Antiquity of 
139; Capitals of 5, 59, 139, 
144: exteat of 12, 13; 
Government of 138, 139 ;—in 
North Ceylon 32.33, 34, 44; 
Manipallavam as a 26, 32, 33, 
44; Monarchical government 
of 139 ; submersion of 12, 70 

Naga king(s), armies of 142 ;—of 
Ceylon 31, 32, 67, 75; minis- 
ters of 142, 143; ornaments 
of 71; places of 12, 24 26, 42- 
44, 61, 69, 75, 78, 79, 113, 172 
297; Tamil literature and 177 

Naga Maha Séna 78 

Nágamaiyan, Kailuttalai 261 

Náganádu 26, 27, 28 

Naga names 67, 71, 230 

Náganár 178; Attan Ven 178; 
Maruden lla 178; 

Nagaair, Nan 178; Patan lla 
178; Ven 178 

Nágan, Pon 178; Tinmati 178 

Nága origin of Ceylon kings 57. 
58, 67-71, 75, 169, 230 

Nágapadam 71, 170 

Nágapattinam 6, 124 

Nága pirates 17. 22, 122, 123; 
—poetesses 171;— poets 178 

Naga princess. Arjuna's marriage 
to a 34, 42, 43,171; Asvad- 
dhiman’s marriage 'to a 31; 
Chóla king's marriage to a 26 
—29; Vijaya's marriage to a 
57, 67, 73 

Nágapuram 5, 127 

Nagarcoil 6, 320 


Nágarcot 6 

Nagarika \83 

Nága-risa-Nila temple 186 

Nágarjuna 6 ;— Hills 5, 6, 

Nagar, palaya 105 

Nigas, absorption of Yakkhas 
into the 3; ancient 82, 105, 
179, 182, 384 ; city of the 142, 
221; civilization of the 129, 
130, 139, 141, 174, 179 ; cobra 
symbol in the orniments of 
the 170; conversion to Bud- 
dhism of the 7, 8, 63; emblem 
of the 43; emigration from 
Assam of the 44 

Nagasena 6 


Nagas, food of the 130; island of . 


the 191, 225; Mongolian des- 
cent of the 5; Northern 
(Branch of the) 70, 71; origin 
of the 3—5; painting and 
sculpture among the 183; sea- 
borne trade of the 122, 124, 
129, 146: settlements of the 
1, 5—7, 116; stronghold of 
the 6. 7, 14, 17, 19, 123; their 


fusion with other races 6, 32, 


66 
Nagasuram 174 
Nágas, weaving among the 133- 
135; writing among the 182. 
Niga temple 73, 79. 89 


Naga towns. description of 142; - 


destruction of (44 
Niga tribes 13, 14, 15, 88, 171 
Nágavamsa kings 6, 240 
Nágavardhana 6 
Nageiroi 79, 94, 116 
Naggadipa 53 
Nagpur 5, 6, 308 
Naik king of Madura 385 ;—-of 
Tanjore 334 
Naimana 79, 117 
Nainative inscripticn 208 
Najabulus 196, 199 
Nakadouba 79, 95, 116, 117 
Nakkávaram 53 
Nakkirar 10; commentary of 10 
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Nakoos 221 

Nakulam 10, 35, 185; sacred 
waters of 185 

Nakulesvaram 35, 185 

Nalavas, Sinhalese origin of the 
383. 384 

Naligai vattil 175 

Nallar 250, 273. 274. 311. 331, 
333, 359, 373, 380, 382 ; Kanda- 
swamy temple at 332; kings 
who reigned at 374 ; not built 
by Külankai 374; temple(s) 
at 334, 372 

Nambara Pandita Pardkrama 
Báhu (ii) 339 . 

Nampota, Siùhalese 59, 191 

Nánattán 83 

Nandivarman ii 234 

Nainmainkadigai 111, 222 

Nannigaiyar 171 

Nannáganar 23, 178 

Nanni, name 242 

Nannul, Tamil Grammar 306 

Narasinha ii, (Hoysala) 290. 
292, 329, 339, 343 

Narasinha(varman i) 234, 235, 
238, 239 

Narrinai 20, 2i, 147, 148, 161, 
162, 163, 167, 174, 185, 188 

Nathavadi, district of 388, 389 

Nattattanár 13, 178 

Nattucoltai Chetties 84 

Natural History; by Pliny 91, 
92, 135 

Naval expedition by Céra 21 

Naval Niravi Malai 64 

Navang, kingdom of 202 

Navànturai, (Sahgada) 126 

Navy, Arya Chakravarti's 211 

Nayáük'ra 31 

Nayar inscription 367 

Naypunaypatanam 213 

Nedumin Aji, Atiyamán 78 

Nedunalvádai 138, 140, 168, 169 

Nedufi céral Atan 22 

Neduntive 208, 381 

Negombo 251, 263 

Nell, Dr. A, 85. 


Nelliyan, 320 . 

Nellore 274, 340 

Nepálam 211, 249 

Nepaul 6 

Nero 128 

Neulpur Grant 303 , 
Neville, H. 46, 47, 52. 70, 82, 


2 

New Dates of Pándyan kings; by 
Swamikannupillai 345 

Neytal (tracts) 149, 150, 211 ; in- 
habitants of 150 

Nicobars 53, 196, 199 

Nigama 115 i 

Nights, Thousand and One 193, 
196, 201, 204, 205, 219, 220.221, 
222, 223 

Nikama 95, 109, 115 

Nikáya Sangrahawa 236, 238, 
254, 255, 264, 328, 329, 363 

Nila Naga 134; 

Nimbara dynasty 303 

Nissanka Alagakénara 361 

Nissanka (malla) 311, 314, 322, 
323, 324, 328 ; inscriptions of 
322, 323, 324; statue of 321 

Niyangama 115  . 

Nizam's State Railway 388 

Nolambarayar 242 

Nolambas, the 242 

Non. Aryan race 5 

North Arcot 252, 256 

North Cape 93, 94, 101 

North Ceylon 89, 98. 99, 244, 
342: Buddhism in 8, 63, 64, 
189, 190; civilization of 129; 
commercial interccurse with 
87, 136; emporium of trade 
in 81, 82; Gangetic settlers of 
51: Island monasteries of 190 
191 ; —in Chinese writings 124; 
Marco Polo's description of 
206, 207; marts in 81, 136, 
146; Nága kingdom in 1, 32, 
33, 44, 90, 172; Nága tribes of 
14, 24. 31, 183 ; palmyrah flag 
of 43; ports in 89, 146; ship 
building in 147; Sindibad's 


xxxii INDEX 


description of 224; Tamil 


Colonists in 180; trade of 86, | 


Northern Country 234, 235, 240 
244:—dominion 44, 231, 327, 
342 

Northern India 184 

Northern kingdom 227, 311, 320, 
326, 342: commercial inter- 
course with the 100; invasion 
of the 258; Lambakannas of 
the 76: location of the 192; 
Manabharana’s rule of the 318 

Northern Laika 292 

Northern passage, Kalah on the 
214; wrecks in the 207. 208 

Northern port(s) 147, 206. 207: 

— principality t6, 80;—seas 122 

North India 3, 44, 137, 152 

North Indian Art 184;—tunes 


173 
North Western Province 303 
Notation, Chaldean system of 11 


Notes on History of Hughli Dt ; 
by N. Deg 51 

Nuniz 367 

Nyaya Bashya 241 


o 


Odaikurichchi 59 

Odoric, (Friar) 38, 39, 120, 205, 
206. 209, 2 

Officer of "^ Ceylon Rifles, An 


217 

Officer of the Ceylon Rifles, 
Ceylon: by an 194, 199, 200. 
303, 217, 219, 253 

Okaka dynasty 230 

Old Ceylon; by R. Farrer 322 

Olivadivu 181 

Oliveira, Philip de 374, 387 

Olukkulam, 62 

Oman 193 

Omantai 357 

Onesicrates 103 

Ophir 87, 88, 89 

Ophis 88 


Orgalic Gulf 95, 107 

Orissa 50, 51, 262, 277, 303, 306, 
307, 309. 311, 323, 388 

Ormus 81, 253 

Orthora 29 

Othman 354 

Ottakuttan, (poet) 286, 288 

Ousley; Travels in the East, by 
Sir W. 198, 276 

Ouvaiyár, 78, 107, 171 

Over Lordship of Ceylon; by 
Dr. Paul 565 

Oviyam 183 

Oviyar 15, 14, 15, 88, 89, 178, 


Oviyar man 178 
Oymán, Nalliyakódan 178 


P 
Pabbhavati 315 316 


Pacina, [island} 77; Pacina 
vihára 63, 64, 65, 77 
Padaviya 262, 263, 328 
Paddy, export of 132 
Padi, inhabitants of 337 
Padim:na 328 
Padirrupattu 22, 78 
Padivil (kulam) 314, 319, 328 
Padmakoma!ai 15 
Pahruli iriver} 10 
Pak- ila Swami 241 
Palaces, description of 140 : food 
in 153 
Piladivu 327 
aloesi moundou, Palcesi munda 
92, 102, 104, 105 
Paloesi mundi oppidum 102 
Palai, inhabitants of 150 
Pálaidivu, island 287 
Palaigonoi, Palai Nagoi 105 
Palai Sila Mandalam 102 
Palaisi Moundon 97, 101, 102, 
103, 104 
Palai-Simundu 102 
Palamoli 19 
Pilandipa, Chief of 287 
Palapatiadai. Chokkanáta Pula- 
var 295 
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Palas of Bengal, the 301 

Palaya Nágar 105 

Palaya Sila Mandalam 103 

Palavi 106, 121 

Pali [language] 54, 60, 102, 103, 
178, 179 


Palisimanta 102 
allas, as original Tamil slaves 


Pallas, the 383, 384 

Pallava Country, Ceylon's inter- 
course with the 241 

Pallava inscriptions 239 

Pallava kings, help to Ceylon’ s 
kings by the 231-235; invasion 
of Ceylon by the 232, 238, 241 

Pallavam 31 

Pallavan 279 

Pallava power, ascendency of 
125, 233 

Pallavaráyankattu 83, 106, 242 

Pallavaráyanpéttai ^ inscription 
268, 271 

Pallavaráyar 268, 269 

Pallavas, authority over Jaffna 
of the 242: Ceylon's help to 
the 234, 235, 239; dynasty of 
the 30; downfall of the 242; 
emblem of the 302; Ganga 
chiefs under the 304: Origin 
of the 30-31; the 6, 173, 255, 
305, 339 

Pallavas, The: by Prof, Dubreuil 


Palmyrah flsg 43; Palmyrah 


Point 114 
Palupola dágoba 75 
Pana Caste 247 
Pinadure 362, 363 
Pana minstrel 247 
Panan 122, 245, 246, 248. 273; 


presentation of Jaffna te a 245, 
246 


Panaingámam 317 

Pana settlement 212. 248 ; ——set- 
tlers 212 ; tribe 153, 171, 
174;——women 146 

Panca Kammalar 139 


E 


Paüchavan 34 

Pandarams, Mendicant 174 

Pándava hero 171 

Pándavápi 319 

Pándava princes 33 

Pandavas, the 41, 42, 50, 171 

Pándawewa inscription 209 

Pándi, kingdom of 255, 257 

Pándf malavan 272, 273, 324 

Pándion (king) 95, [7 

Pándita Parákrama Báhu ii 336 

Pandita Parákrama Bahu (iv) 
177, 351 

Pándi, women from 227 

Pándu Country 337, 340, 344 

Panduk Abhaya 67, 130 

Pándu [Pándyan king] 256, 257 

Pandu [Ceylon king] 228 

Pánduvása (Déva) 67. 227, 242 

Pándya Kavádaka 104 

Pandyan(s), Arya Chakravarti a 
minister of the 344, 346, 347 ; 
capital of the 10, 34, 36, 37, 
40, 41, 42, 57, 101, 104, 181; 
Ceylon's help to the 255—258; 
flag of the 10, 43, 301, 341: 
invasion of Ceylon by the 252, 
253, 255, 290, 338, 339, 341, 
344, 367: Jaffna's. help to the 
355, 356 

Pándyan kingdom, disintegration 
of the 335 

Pandyan kings, Some New Dates 
A phe by Swamikannupillai 


Pandyan prince, first Arya Chak- 
ravarti a 272, 273; Máná» 
bharana a 311, 312, 317—319 

Pindyan princess, Arjuna’s mar- 
riage to a 34, 44; Vijaya's 
marriage to a 56, 57 

Pàndyan, Santhirasékara 355 

Pandyan territory, submersion of 
9, 10, 11, 42, 57 

Pándya power, decline of the 
125, 233 


Pindyas, throne names of. the 
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Panikkan, Indian 368 

Pánini 181; Pánini's Sanskrit 
Grammar 181 

Pafijamahasabdhas 309 

Pannaiturai 212 

Pan(s) 172, 173 

Pepal delegate 214: Papal Le- 
gate 39 

Paradi, Sangaralinga 14 

Paradise AO, 214, 215, 216 

Paraka Street 30 

Parakésari Kuldttuiga iii 270; 

Rajádhi Raja ii 278 

Parakésarivarman 370 

Parakésarivarman Rajéndra 
Chola i 263 

Parakkama 237 

Parékkirama Váhu 345 

Parákrama Arikésari Déva Jata- 
varman 367 

Par&krama Báhu (i) accession of 
236, 288; birth place of 318, 
319, 323; ceremonies per- 
formed on 319; coins of 302; 
construction of Tanks by 288, 
320, 327, Farrer on 2322: 
‘geneology of 315, 316; Gene- 
ral of 304, 346 ; his assistance 
to the Pandya 267-271: his 
other names 314; his viceroys 
in Jaffna 321, 328; Jaffna 
emblem on shrines of 321; 
Nainative edict of 208, 209; 
origin of 311-317, 321; sea of 
320: smaller cities built by 
320; uncle of 321, 324, 327, 
328 

Parákrama Bahu Lankésvara, Sri 
Sanga Bo 314 

Parikrama Bahu [of Jaffna] 291, 


343 

Parikrama Bahu (ii) (Pandita), 
Candabhanu's invasion during 
the time of 337-341; Nagha's 
retreat due to 336; reign of 


351 
Parákrama Bahu, Sri Lankddhi 
Nata 314 


Parákrama Bahu iii 344, 345, 
349, 371; accession of 352; 
reign of 351 

Parikrama Bahu iv 177, 352; 
date of accession of 350, 351 


Parákrama Báhu vi 314, 366, 368 - 


369, 372, 373, 385; subjuga- 
P tion of the Vannis by 367 
arákrama Bhija E (Déva 
(Srimat) 208, 209, 3 ), ) 
Parákrama Pandya p 
Parákrama Pandya Arikésari 
Déva, inscription of 38, 364 - 
Parákramapuram 267 
Paralay Kandaswamy temple 64 


Paralia 96, 107, 108, 109. lil, 


Paramésvaravarman i 239 
Paramésvaravarman ii 238 
Paranar 78 

Parangi(s), the 375, 377, 380 
Para(n)kali 107, 108 

Parantaka i i 256, 257, 258, 261, 


Parantaka ii, Sundara Chéla 261, 
Pararája 289, 290 


Pararajasékaram [medical work] 
358 


Pararájasékara(n) 285, 286, 290, 
296, 358. 359, 366, 370, 371, 
374, 380, 386 

Pararájasékaran, Court of 247, 
359, 360 

Pararájasékaran, Edirmanna 
Sinha 361, Kulasékhara 360 

Pararajasekaran Ula 273 

Pararájasingan 287, 288, 290, 
291, 329, 360 

Parasamudra 102 

Parashri mandalam 102 

Pa-asika, rulers of 239 

Parasol, white 307, 309 


Paratavar 150; Paratava tribes ` 


171 

Paravi Sandesaya 367 

Parker, Ancient Ceylon, by H. 
2. 45, 46, 65, 318 l 
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Parker, Mr. H. 1, 2, 45, 46, 47, 
52, 56, 64, 65, 182 

Parpar 150, 153 

Parutiturai 133 

Parvati, Queen 322 

Pasaiyur 211, 248, 251 

Pásupada [Gótra, Sect] 295, 309 

Pasu (tank, vihira 

Pataliputra 17, 62. 

Patanao, port of 212 

Pati Bay 94 

Patra Dawto 74 ^ 

Pattinapalai 133, 141, 147, 149, 
154, 185 

Pat ivatorei 211 

Pattini | deri(vo) (kadavul) 29, 
3,7 


Pattunagam [pattinam] 9 

Paul, Dr. S. C. 348, 354, 365 

Paul: Over Lordship of Ceylon, by 
Dr. S. C. 348, 365 


Pauthier, M. 203 
Pavanandi 306 
Pavarkulam 62 


Pearl fishery (fisheries) 96, 101, 
110, 136, 200, 222, 223, 344, 
348, 352, 353, 354 

Pearl oysters 84, 106 

Pearls, trade in 106, 107 

Pégu, king of 382 

Peninsula, South Indian 12 

the [Jaffna] 31, 
119, 190, 263, 320, 326 


Pepiliyana vihára inscription 
369 


Pepper country 202, 217 

Péradeniya 358, 361 

Perakumba Sirita 367 

Periapandar. Don Joao 385 

Periature 45, 52, 54, 254 

Perigrinations of Indian Buddhists 
226 


Perimal 219 
Peringally 108 


Periplus, Description of North 
Ceylon in the 96-97. 


Periplus (of the Erythrean Sea) 
92, 93, 96, 99, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 114, 115, 116, 119, 120, 
126, 129, 135, 136, 146 

Périyá] 173 

Periyapulle Segarijasékaran 374 

Periyapuránam 235 

Persia 86, 126, 198, 225 

Persian monarch 198, 276 

Persians, the 86 

Perumaka(n) 65 

Perumal, Senpahap 251, 331, 332, 
359, 368, 371 

Perumanambi, Tiruchittambala 
Mudaiyán 268 

Perumbidugu muttaraiyan Sva- 
ran Maran 

Perumkilli 29 - 

Perumpanarrupadai .28, 29, 134, 
138, 140, 147, 148, 149, 151, 
152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 172 

Perunarkilli 28 

Peruüchitranár 77 

Peruficórru Utiyan  Céralátan, 
Céramán 40, 41 

Perundaram 2061 . 

Perufijinga 291 

Perunkadai 151 

Perunkali(pattu) 108, WW 

Perunkópendu 171 

Peruntalai Cátanár 183 

Peruntótam 21, 23 

Perunturai, identification of 254 

Pervilis 215 

Petrie, Prof : Flinders 85 

Phasis. river 94, 99, 106, 119 

Philalathes History of Ceylon 
365, 367 

Philip 375 

Philip de Oliveira 374, 387 

Phoenicia 83, 87 

Phoenician History 89, 90 

Phoenicians, the 8 


Pieris, Dr. P. E, Es 74, 137, 332, 
372 
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Pieris; Ceylon during the Portu- 


guese Era by Dr. P. E, 382 
Pili Valai 26, 27, 28 


Pillai Tamil, [Kumara Kuléttun- 


gan] 286 
Pil'aiyár, worship of 266 
Pillar inscription, Allahabad 6 
Pirdfichu Risa 375 
Piranmalai inscription 385 
Pirates of Mantai 17, 22 
Pisasu mundal 105 
Pishtapura 307 
Piyangudtpa 191 


Place Names of Jaffna, by S. W. 


Coomraswamy 180, 361, 384 


Pliny 91, 92, 93, 101. 104, 105, 


106, 107, 123, 132, 135 
Plough flag 301 
Poets, presents to 172 
Pogalir, Chief of 334 
Point Pedro 87, 117, 133, 179, 
326, 372 
Polonnaruwa 276, 315, 317, 318, 
321, 326, 328; as capital of 
Magha 243, 291, 343, 369: as 
ChóJa Capital 262, 264 
olonnaruwa Coins 300 
olonnaruwa, expulsion of 
Magha from 336, 342: first 
king of 233 ; Hindu buildings 
at 263, 322; inscriptions at 
236, 324; Pandyan’s invasion 
of 252; Trunk road from 
Singai Nagar to 320, 327 , 
Polonnaruwa kings, a Jaffna dy- 
nasty 312, 313, 315—323, 327; 
their alliance with Jaffna 
Royal family 315, 326 
Polygars, Telugu 336 
onataya 239 
Pondicheri 287 
Pon Nágan 178 
Ponparipo 83, 138 
onpattiyür 272 
orrodai 320 
Porter king 69, 72 
Portugal 92, 378, 379 
Portuguese Conquest 387 


Portuguese, defeat of the 376 

Portuguese Era, Ceylon during 
the 382 

Portuguese Government, trou- 
bles during the 390 

Portuguese historians 211, 219, 
297, 370 381, 386 

Portuguese History of Ceylon; by 
de Couto 45, lil, 331, 368, 
380, 386, 

Portuguese in India, the; by 

anvers 387 

ortuguese in Jaffna, landing of 
the 212, 213 

Portuguese manuscripts 378 

Portuguese Period; Kings of 
Jaffna during the 359, 380, 
381, 387 

Portuguese, the 59, 98, 102, 127, 
194, 211, 212, 217, 221, 248, 
249, 293, 330, 334, 373, 374, 


375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 382 . 


386, 387, 390 
orunararrupadai 134, 137, 145, 
151, 154, 155, 166, 168, 169 
172, 174 
Potha-kuttha 233, 234, 241 
Pótharáyar, worship of 242 
Potiya hill 294 
Pottery 137 
Potthasala 233 
Poudouke 95, 97, 110, 114, 115 
Poysala king 29 
Prasanda 285 


Pre-dravidian tribes 1, 2 


Pre-Epic period 2 
Pridham. H. 20, 25, 82, 83, 84, 


102, 111, 112, 221 


Pridham, An Historical Account of 


Ceylon; by H. 5, 20, 84, 102, 
111, 112, 221 


Pringally [08 

Prithivipathi ii 253 

Ptolemaic period 85 

Ptolemies 226 

Ptolemy 14, 23, 29, 79, 101, 103, 


105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 


114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 136,310 
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Ptolemy, description of North 
Ceylon by 93-96, 98, 99 

Ptolemy, Geography of the World ; 
by 23, 30, 79 

Pidan Dévan 178 

Puduki 114 

Puduvai 287 

Pughaléndi [poet] 34, 299; his 
pilgrimage to Kataragama 286; 
his visit to Jaffna 284, 285, 
327 ; time of 286 

Puhar 29, 142 

Pujavaliya 264. 337 

Pulaccery 328 

Pulathi 233 

Puliankulam malai 64 

Pulikesin i 230 

Pulikesin ii 6, 235, 306 

Pánakari 108, 114, 115, 213, 318; 
— district 12, 14, 83, 242 

Pungardivu, (Pungudutive) 89, 
191 


Punkhagama, identification of 


317 

Punnala(i) 187. 373 

p ) 

Pur m) Nanuru 19, 23, 24, 25, 
41. 77, 78, 107, 122... 124, 144, 
145, 146, 151, 166, 172, 183 


Puranas, [coins] 44; the [ancient] 


2, 6, 16, 42, 50 

Puranic geneology 296 

Pütan lla Náganár 178 

Puttalam 45, 46, 47, 52, 83, 211, 
368 

Puvanéka Váhu, Sri Sangha 
Bodhi 332 

Puvinéya Vaku [minister] 330; 
(Bhuvanéka Bahu i) 344  . 

Puvi Rája Pandáram Pararaja- 
sékaran 374 

Pyrrhos [a mountain] 96 


Qalah 202 

Qalai 202 

Qalayoon, Melek Mansour 352 
Qualah 201, 202 

Quartre Mere's Memoir 352 


Queddah 194, 201, 202 

Queen Bahidaloka 324 

Queen Lilavati, consort of 314 

Queen Parvati 223 

Queiroz, Conquisita Temporal etc. 

. of Ceylon; by F. de 212, 297, 
379, 382 

Queiroz, de 297, 298, 37 8,379 
382 


Quilon 207, 217, 262 


R 
Rachia 91, 92, 102 


ada 
Ragunath Abhyudayam; by 
Ramabadramba 249, 287 
o ; by Vijaya Raghava 
Nayáka 249 
Ragunátha (Naik) 387 
Ragunátha Sétupati 386; cop- 
perplate Grant of 249, 386 D 
Regunátha Sétupati Katta Thé- 
var, copperplate grant of 249 
Ragunatha Sétupati, Muttu 
Vijaya 249 
Raghuvamsam 296, 304; com- 
position of 359 
Rahma, kingdom of 194, 203, 204 
Rahman, king 203, 204 
Rahmancor 194 
Rahmaniya 203, 204 
Rahmi, Ra(h)mni 193, 194 
Raigam Bandara 380 
Raigam Nuvara 36] 
Railway, East Indian 51 
Raja Abaya 68, 70 
Ràj&dhi Raja (i) 263, 278, 281, 
283, 284, 316; inscriptions of 
263, 269, 278 
Rajidhi Raja (ii) (Parakésari) 
268, 269, 321; inscriptions of 
268, 328 
'Rájáditya, death of 261 
Rájagópala Perumál temple, in- 
'  scription in 385 
Rajakaria 138 
Rajakésarivarman 370 


Rajakulantaka 320 
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Raja Madapallis 388 
RajaMahendra 303, 304 
RàjaM ittaka 231 
Rajamurai 273 
Raja Ràja i .259, 262, 263. 264; 
conquests of 259, 262: domi- 
nions of 262: inscriptions of 
259, 261; time of 260 
Raji Raja Isvaram 263 
Ràjarájapuram263 
Ràja Rája ii 286, 288 
Raja Raja iii 290, 291, 292, 339; 
inscription of 290 
Rája Rája type [of Coins] 300 
Rajaratnacari 8, 76, 23|, 254, 
336, 344, 347, 349 
Rájasimha Indravarman i 306 
Rijasimha Pàndya 256 
Rájasimman 253 
Rajasinha 381, 385 
Rajavali 9, 12, 19, 42, 56, 57, 74, 
75, 92, 136, 274, 319, 328, 336, 
337, 338, 342, 354, 361, 362, 
363, 365, 366, 368, 369, 372, 
372 380, 386 
Rájavesi Bhujanga 320 
àjayatana [Relic House] 231; 
[tree] 7 
Rájéndra 315 
Rájéndra Cheolai (Parakésari- 
varman) 258, 259, 260, 263, 
264; conquest of Ceylon by 
262 ; inscriptions of 262, 283 
Rájéndra Chola iii 292; inscrip- 
tion of 292 
Rájéndra (Déva) i 259; capture 
of Mahinda v by 260; inscrip- 
tions of 281 
Rájéndra Déva ii 263, 281, 283, 
284, 315 
Rákata [cyclic year] 376 
Rakshasa of iniquity [Ravana] 
294 
Rakshasas the 2, 17, 56 
Rama 5, 83, 151, 185, 187, 235, 
236, 292, 293, 294, 295, 309, 


Rámabadramba 249 


Ramanacor 297 

Ráma-Rávana war 41. 42 

Ramasundaran 14 

Rama, temple of 373 

Ramayana 3, 5, 15, 16, 40, 41, 
50, 83, 139, 141, 151, 185; 
Dutt's translation of the 5; 
Griffith’s translation of the 

141; mention of zroplane in 

the 151; mention of Poison 

gas in the 151 


Ramayanam [in Tamil] 16, 176, 
274; author of the 283 ; time 
of its imprimatur 288 

Ràmésvàram 7, 101, 107, 185, 
194, 195, 204, 293, 295 297, 
299, 300, 309, 326, 334, 344 


366, 371, 387; Brahman(s) of 


298, 310, 333 
Ramésvaram inscriptions 366 
Ràmnàd 249, 297, 298, 300, 334, 
346, 366 
Ranne 250 
Rashtrakita king 260, 261 
Rashtrakütas, the 303 
Ratnadvipa 17 


- Ratnapura 214 


Ratnavalli 312, 313, 316 

Rávana 3,9, 12, 15, 16, 42, 151, 
294 ; religious devotion of 185 

Ravana, Lanka of; by N. S, 
Adikari 12 

Rayakotta plates 31 

Rebeiro's Ceilao ; by P. E. Peiris 


Recumbent Bull [emblem] 300, 
301, 302 

Red Céra 22 

Reddi Chiefs, the 303, 304 

Red, the [mountain] 96 

Red Sea 91 - 

Reimers, Mr. E. B. 378 

Reinaud 203 

Relic House 231 

Renaudot 197, 202 

Ribegro; A Portuguese work on 
Ceylon, by 89, 382 
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Rifles ; Ceylon, by an Officer of 
the Ceylon 194, 199, 200, 203, 
217, 219, 353 

Rishi(s), the 36, 294 

Rishi Viswamitra 294 

Robert Sewell 128, 301 7 

Rohana (country) 277, 278, 317 

Roman Art 184 buildings 111 

Cohorts 123 ; —-— Coins 52, 

60, 85, 111, 114, 128, 149; 

Emperor 91;—— Empire 128, 

135 


Roman ladies, muslins sought 


for by 135 
Roman merchants 111, 123, 138; 
ruins lll; ships 122 


Romans, the 86, 87, 100, 128, 
24 


2 

Roman trade 196; writers 122 

Rome 119, 128. 135, 146, 163 ; 
commerce with 119- 

Rome, embassy from Ceylon to 
91, 123 

Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch of the 348 

Royal brothers, five 345 . 

Royal dynasties, Indian 296 

Ruanweli inscription 322 

Rubies, Estuary of 213 

Rudradéva Raja, Mahamandalés- 
vara 388 

Rudra i 288 

Rudramba 216 . . 

Rubmi [king] 204 :——[kirgdom] 
20 


Ruhuna Magama 46 
Runa Rata 56 


S N 
Saba [a kingdom] 40, 211, 214; 


description of 215, 21u ; iden- 

tification of 216, 217, 218; 

Marignolli's visit to 215 
Sabouras [an Emporium] 96, 169 
Sa, (Constantine) de 378, 379. 
Sacred thread 296, 319, 321 
Sacred waters 23, 34, 35 


Sacrificial horse 42, 43 
Sadasiva Raya, inscription of 385 
Sadayakka Udayan  (Thevan) 
300, 334 
Sadayan, (Sangaran) 287 288 
Sagayappa Mudali 287, 288, 289. 
7 


Saddha Tissa 68, 70 
Sahasa Malla 236, 237, 311, 314, 
323, 328 


Sahitya Ratnakara 249, 386 

Sahitya Sudha 249 

Sailon 200 

Saint Sambhandar (Sampanda 
Marti) 173, 191, 249 

Saint Sundarar (Sundara Márti) 
121, 191 

Saiva Saint(s) (Tamil) 121, 191, 
235, 253; bronze images of 
the 263 

Saiva Shrines 186 

Sakka Sénapati 256 

Sakoda Yal 173 

Sakra 373 

Salahat (Sea of) 200 

Salai [people] 93. 103 

Sala Megha 317 

Salamewan, Ambaherana 231 

Salavat, port of 211 

Salavaturai 211, 213 

Salike 93, 103 

Sali Kumara(ya) 70, 190 

Salipabbhata Vihára 75 

Saliváhana (Sakáptam) 242, 344 

Saliyur 100, 101 

Salmesius 110 

Salour 95, 100 

Salt river 108 

Samanala 202 

Saman Deviyo 187 

Samavasi kings 307 

Sambavakkurippu, Visvanatha 
Sastriar 322 

Sambhandar, Saint (Sampanda 
Mti) 173, 191 249 

Sambuturai 62, 277 

Sambuvarayar, Edirili-Sola 268 

Samgraha Rághava 256 
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Samuddhásana Sála 63 
Samudra Gupta 6, 31 
Sanchoniathan 89 
Sandamain 207, 210, 349, 371 
Sandraségara 356 
Sanf(u) 222, 223 
Saigada Navanturai 126 
Sangam, First Tamil 41, 42, 181: 
Second Tamil 42, 178, 181 ; 
Third Tamil 12. 23, 43.. 112, 
5 128, 171, 172,175. 
anga period 13; Ten Idyl 
the 13 sils of 
Sanga poets 19 
Sai gara (Saùgadam) 97, 115, 119 


Sangara Cholan Ula 286 
Sangaralinga Páradi 14 
Sangaran Sadayan 287 
Saügathali 318 

Sangathar Vayal 318 

Sangha 69, 234 

Sanghabódhi 76, 77 
Sanghamitta 62, 63 . 
Sangatissa 69, 76, 77, 79, 169 
Sang-kialo 124 

Sażkili (Kumara) 374, 381, 386, 


Sajkili (Segarájasékaran) 212, 
331, 335, 370, 374, 380, 388, 
capture of Tooth Relic by 382 
massacre of Christians by 381 

Sanskrit grammarians 364 

Sanskrit Grammar, Panini’s 181 

Sanskrit (language) 4, 53, ‘102, 
109, 178, 179 

Sanskrit Mahabharata 33 

Sanskrit Puránas 358 

Santhirasékaran Koyil 56, 186 

Santhirasékara Pándyan 355 

Sapumal (Kumáraya) 251, 274, 
282, 331, 349, 371, 372, 373; 
invasion of 335, 354, 363, 368, 
369, 370 

Sarajóti malai 177, 350, 351, 352 

Sarandib 194, 280 

Sáráph 88 

Sarasvati 51 


Saravanai 197 
Sarpasastram 358 
Satavahanas 6, 32 
Sathanapalli 389 . 
Satyasraya Dhuruvaraja Indra- 
s varman 306 

atyasraya Vinayaditya 2 
Sauvira 87, , M 39 
Schneider, Captain 132 
Schoff, W. H. 110 
Scythic Nágas 4 
Sea-pirates 17, 22, 122, 123 
Second Tamil Sangam 42, 178 


Segaráj(s)an 272, 273, 329 

Segarajasekaram [astrological] 
38, 291, 293, 295, 296, 299, 
302, 204, 308, 356, 357, 358 ` 

Segarajasekaram [medical] 292, 


Segarájasókaran of literar 
357, 358 y fame 
Segardjasékaran(s) 38, 272, 285, 

286, 292, 296, 299, 304, 329 

333, 356, 370, 371, 381 
Seilan 102 
Sékaran 285 
Selabat, Selahit 196, 197, 199 
Sellappoo aratchy 92 
Semiramis 90 
Séna, Chief Captain 275 
Séna i 236, 237, 252, 254; Vara- 

guna's invasion during the 

time of 253. 255 
Sénaii 237, 254, 256; invasion 

of Pándyan Country by 255 
Séna iii 237 ; Séna iv 237; Séna 

v 237, 276 
sendalai inscription 228 

éndamaüngalam 290, 292, 

338, 339, 343 330 
Seùgadaka Nagar 245, 246, 247 
Sengkili 202, 203 
Seùkádan 58 
Senkottiyal 173 
Senkpituvan 21, 22, 29, 72, 78, 
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Senpahap Perumal 359, 371; 


invasion of Jaffna by 251, 331, 
332, 368, 369; Religion and 
tolerance of 372 

Sen Tamil 20, 238. 249, 274, 286, 
289, 290, 338, 359 

Séntankalam 228 

Serbeza 193 

Serendib. (Serendieb) 103, 193, 
194, 198, 199, 200 

Serpents, Lord of 31 

Serpent. worshipoers 4 

Seruvavila Vistara 70 

Sessional Papers 62 

Sétu (Adam’s Bridge) 35 

Sétu Coins 300-302 

Sétu Crest 310, 334 

Sétu, émblem of 295 

Sétukivalan,  (Sétukivalavan) 
299, 344 

Sétu, origin and use of the 
legend 299, 300, 301, 334 

Sétupati, appointment of the first 


300 

Sétupati(s) 249, 298, 299, 333, 
334; inscriptions of the 249, 
300; origin of the 300, 334 

Sétu, protector oí 299 

Sewell, (Robert) 128, 301 

Seyllan 40, 215 

Shakireeyeh 220 

Shanar, the 3: 

Sheba 216 

Ships, Parikrama Bàhu's edict 
re wrecked 208, 209 

Shrine of St. Thomas 39, 40 

Shrines, South Indian 366 

Sidambara Kaviráyar 14 

Sidambaram 209, 254, 289 

Sidambaram inscription 270; —— 
Temple 338 

Sidambara  Tándava Madura 
Kaviráyer 14 

Sidambara Udayár 14 

Sielediba [Ceylon] 81, 103 

Sigiriya 135, 184 

Sihaladiva 103 

Sihalam 102, 105 


F 


Silaharas, the 6 

Silam 102, 103, 105 

Silamandalam (Palaya) 103 

Silamdipa 103 

Sila Meghavanna 231 

Silpa [Sirpi] 15 

Silver mines 200 

Simhala 230, 231, 232, 239, 260 

Simhavishnu 231, 232, 241 

Simoundou 93, 101, 102, 105 

Sindabil 201 

Sindibad(Es), first voyage of 219, 
220, 221; fifth voyage of 222; 
fourth voyage of 221; sixth 
voyage of 224 . 

Siügai Arya kings 250, 375 

Singai Aryan, Jeyavira 344 

Sigel Aryan(s) 272, 273, 299, 

(Singai) Arya Sékaran 285, 286 

Singai (Nagar) 38, 212, 247, 
274, 277, 284, 286, 292, 296, 
358, 367, 370 _ 

Singai Nagar, Aryan of 364; 
colonists at 3^9; elephants 
exported from 118; equated 
with Aneubingara 117, 119; 
equated with Che-li-ta-lo 124 ; 
location of 118, 125, 245, 277, 
310, 311, 330; not Sengadaka 
Nagar 246; origin of the city 
of 54, 117, 309; Parákrama 
Bahu bom at 311) 318-319; 
site of 117, 311, 330; transfer 
of capital to 205, 243, 245; 
transfer ol capital from 330. 
331, 372; trunk road from 
320 

Singaippararájasékaran 331 

Singamaiyan 

Singapore (Singapura) 50, 202 

Singha Ariya 297 

Singha Kétu 273, 274, 389 

Singhbhiim 195 

Siùgúr 5l 

Sinha 48, 49, 105 

Sitha Bahu 48, 51 

Sihhaiadwipa Kata 385 


xlii 
n INDEX 


Sinhala, earliest mention of 230 
Sihhala king(s) 231 
255, 258, Mo 252" > 799, 
Sinhala(m), derivation of | 
103, 105; [race] 3, 179, 203 
Sinhalese army, invasion of 
South India by the 255.257 
268-270; traitorous act of the 


Sitthalese artists, origin of the 


, 


Sthhalese Art, Mediceval 185 
Sinhalese Capital 225, 242, 364: 
—— Chroniclers 53, 57, 61, | j 
225, E 348, 362 MU ne 

cles ; , 25 í 

.367, 368, 369 4 328, 342, 
Sinhalese fishers, transformation 
Sin balese flag 301; origin of the 


Sinhalese king(s), as feudatories 
to Jaffna kings 349, 358, 3623, 
365; capture by the Chinese 
of the 362; decline of the 
power of the 242, 310, 348, 
356, 361; Embassy to Egypt 
from the 352-353 ; Nága con- 
nections of the 69-76; th 
names of the 370. trone 

Sinhale.e [language], composi- 
tion of literary works in W9; 
origin and devel f 
origi o evelopment of 

Sinhalese Nampota 191 
inhalese riace i 

: 7,3 & DCN in Jaffna 
inhalese princes, pl 
iha ese p es, place of refuge 

Sithalese [race], ancient Nota- 
tion of the 11; decorative art 
of the 184; expulsion from 
Jaffna of the 383; hair dressing 
of the 282; musical instruments 
of the 174; necromancy of the 
189, origin of the 2,3, 179; 
-religion-of the 187-190 


Sinhalese re ts i 
s A 382, 383, 384 în Jaffna 
ibhalese s i ligibilit 
‘of Tamils to 329 s en 
Sinhapura [ot Orissa] 48 307, 
; Ganga kings of 323; 
location of 49—51 
Sinhapura(m) [of Jaffna] 38, 274, 
321, 322; as branch city of 
Polonnaruwa 320; founded by 
Vijayan colonists 54,-117, 243. 
location of 323—324: refer- 
ence by Hiouen Thsang: t 
si 124—125; i de Sin gai Nagar 
innamanur 
iri i, (copper) plates 34. 
Siri Meghavanna 69 
in Naga i 32, 69; Siri Niga ii 
: ied rs A 6; Siri Nága ii 
iri Sangha Bé(dhi A, 
a. aig a Bc(dhi) 69, 76, 77, 


Siriya Vélar 261 

Siru Tondar 235 

Sisu Nága 6 

S A 151, 294 
ittambalam, Lord of 253 

Siva [God] 10, 89, 134, 185, 186 
187, 268. 295; Siva [king] 68, 


Sivali 68 
Sivan temple 263, 264 
Siya Gai ga (Amaraparanan) 305, 


Skanda Sishya 3} 
Slater 11 
Snake banner 6 
Snake bite, work on 358 
S5jowna Sevo Raja 365 
Solar race 313, 314 
dla Sambuvara irili 
Sal an abe arayar, Edirili, 268 
olomon, (king y 
lon n, (king) 87, 195, 216, 


Solomon!s fleets 224 

Soma Dévi 68, 70 

Somésvara 339 

Sopatma 97, 110,411, 112, 114, 
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Sopattinam 111 

Sorakkavur plates 365 

Sothi Séna 69, 79 

Sources of Vijayanagar History 
249, 386, 387 

South Arcot 14 

South Ceylon. immigration of 
Tamil Chiefs to 336; kings of 
313, 319, 321; Nagas in 79 ; 
under Jaffna kings 348; 
Vijaya's voyage to 56 

Southern Confederacy 239 ; —- 
India 1, 10, 39, 180, 185, 336 : 

Southern India, Doubtful Coins of 

01 
Southern kingdom 57 ;——Lord 


0 

Southern Madura(i), submersion 
of 41, 42, 56, 57, 181 

Southern Ocean 37;- — Province 
184, 225, 230, 372; region(s, 
8, 281 ; sea(s) 35, 37, 124, 
133; 

Southern States, Pándyan 10 

South India, Arch: Survey of 249 
366, 386 

South [ndia, Brahman alliances 
with Royal houses of 299; 
Chóla power in 290 ; civiliza- 
tion of 129; Damurike in 109, 
120; Dravidian tribes of 3; 
literature of 129; Marco Polo's 
visit to 349 ; Nagas in 

South Indian Arch : Survey. Re- 
port 367 

South Indian Coins, Miscellaneous 
300 


South Indian Epigraphy 255; 
Annual Report of 269 

South Indian Inscriptions 227, 
232, 234, 239, 241, 25°, 253,2 
256, 257, 258, 259, 261, 270, 
277, 281, 283. 

South Indian Shrines : by Jaga- 
tisa Aiyar 3 

South India, Pallava supremacy 
in 242; sea ports of 87, 89 ; 
Sinhalese invasion of 73, 74. 


255, 256, 267-269, 27|. 290, 
321 ; temples of 187,205, 209, 
346; Vel'üla emigration from 
335 

South, Niga settlements in the 
78, 94, 116; king of the 90, 
259 ; port in the 199 ; Sea 
35: Sinhalese in the 180, 230; 
temple in the 186, 243 

South-West Monsoon 122 

Spatana Haven 94 

Sport No. 21 [of Siva] 10 

Sravana Belgola 239 

Sri Bhatakkah [legend] 303 

Sri Heladiva 103 

Sri Kakola 50 

Sri Lankidhi Náta Paakrama 
Bahu 314 

Srimara (Parachakra Kolahala) 
255, 256 

Srimat Par&krama Bhaja 314 

Srimégha 317 

Sri Naga, Tamil armies of 231, 


‘ 


Sri Nivasa Nallir inscription 


266 
Srinivasa Pillai, Mr. K. S. 253 
Srirangam inscription 
Sri Sangha Bodhi 332, 370 ;—— 
Bhuvanéka Bahu (Puvanéka 
Váhu) 332 ; lineage of 325 
Sri. Sangha Bó Kassapa V. 257 
Sri Sángha Bó Parákrama Bahu 
Lankésvara 314 
Sri Sumangala 53 
Sri Sundara Pandya Dévar 290 
Sri Uttama Chota Déva, Udaiyar 
261, 262 
Sri Vallabka [Jaffna kirg] 269, 
321; [Parákrama Báhu's nep- 
Cihew|]| 316, 317; [Par&ákrama 
Bahu’s uncle] 312, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 318; [Rashtraküta 
king] 260 
Sii Vallabha (Vallavan) (Madana 
Raja) 280, 281, 282, 284, 316, 
326, 327, 328 
Sri Vallabha, Maravarman 345 
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Sri Vijaya Bihu V. 314 

Srutáyu 50 

Stag flag 301 

State, the 131, 269 

Strabo 91 

Straits Settlements 50 

Straits, the (Palk's) 123 

St. Thomas {the Apostle) 39, 40, 
205, 215, 2 

Subha 69, T 

Subha Déva 69 

Subhaditta muni, (saint), Jaffna 
prophecy by 374—377, 380 

Subhadra Dévi, Kalinga 323 

Subhagiri 337, 344 

Subhikara 203 

Submersion of 49 Tamillands 9, 
11, 12, 42; Submersion of the 
Nága kingdom 12, 70; Sub- 
mersion of a part of Ceylon 
9, 12; Submersion of Ravana's 
kingdom 9, 12 

Sudha Samhita 35 

Sudra variety of Cobra 358 

Sugala 315, 316; Sugala’s aunt 


Suleyman 192 

Sultan of Egypt 352, 353 

Sultans of the Isles 225 

Sultans of Zabedj 225 

Sulu Na 32 

Sumana, [an ascetic] 65 

Sumanaküte Parvata (Sumanta) 
56, 203 

Sumantala, (kingdom of) 202, 
203 


Sumatra 12, 126, 194, 197 

Sumenna, (kingdom of) 202. 203 

Sumerian system of Notation |} 

Sunda Islands 226 

Sundara Chola Parintaka ii 261 

Sundara, Crown of 259 

Sundara (mürti), Saint i21, 191 

Sundara Pandya 255, 350. 369 

Sundara Pandya i, Jativarman 
274, 275, 292, 343, 356, 371; 
defeat of Pararája by 289, 290; 


inscription. of 340; invasion 


of Ceylon by 338, 339, 340: 
invasion of Séndamangalam 
by 338, 339 

Sundara Pandya i i, Máravarman 
289, 291, 329 

Sundara Pándya(n) 279, 280, 341 

Sundara ii, Jetávarman. 345 
Sundara iii, Jatávarman 345 

Sundar Bandy Dewar 345 

Sundari 312 

Sun, (dynasty of the) 27, 296, 
312, 313, 314, 315, 319 

Sunetra Devi 366 

Supara 49 

Suparaka 49 

Súra Panma 15 

Suras, the 2 

Survey Report, South Indian 
Arch : 367 

Susa, harems of 135 

Suvanna Pali 67, 130 

Suvarna Bhümi 109 

Svaran Maran, (Perumbidugu 
Muttaraiyan) 238 

Svasti Sri 300 


Swamikannu Pitlai’s Indian 
Chronology 350 
Sybil, a 219 


Sylvanus, Bernard 219 — 


Takadur 77 
Talboys Wheeler 4 
Talacory 92, 113, 114, 115, 119, 


Talaimannar 101 

Talakhed 303, 307 

Talmunai 113, 119 

Tambalagamam 228, 229 

Tambalingama Ràjah 336 

Tamk-»anne, division of 45 

Tambapanni (Nuvara) 45, 46, 47, 
52, 53, 55, 56, 103, 104, 105 

Tamilakam 109, 120, 146 

Tamil'and English Dictionary by 
Dr. M. Winslow 54 

Tamil and Grantha inscription 


265 
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Tamil árachchiár 92 

Tamil armies, Sinhalese kings 
and 76, 230—233, 241 

Tamil astrological work 350 

Tamil authors 8, | 

Tamil charms in Sinhalese 
necromancy 189 

Tamil Chiefs, Viháras built by 
233 

Tamil Chieftain(s) 183, 383 

Tamil classics 20, 25, 138, 171, 
174 


Tamil colonists 66, 180; 


conquerors 65, 66 ; — country 
(countries) 33, 72, 109,. 120, 
152, 183, 280; districts) 


84, 225 
Tamil, dramatic 296 


Tamil Epic 7, 49, 175; gram- 
mars 171; (Tolkappiyam) 
Nannul 


10, 170, 181, 187; 
306 
Tamil History of Jaffna 246 


Tamil influence in Sinhalese 
Capital 232, 233, 242 


Tamil influence on Hebrew 88— 


89 

Tamil inscription(s) 38, 238, 264, 
289, 345, 363, 364 

Tamil inscription, Kótagama 38, 
296, 300, 311, 364, 371 

Tamil Kalingam Rájah 336 

Tamil Kandapuranam 359, 360 

Tamil land 131, 173, 189 

Tamil nds, submersion of 9, 
It, | 

Tamil [language] 20, 58, 59, 89, 
103, 111, 133, 177, 178, 179, 
182, 183, 189 

Tamil, as Court language of 
Ceylon 177 

Tamil literature, allusion to 
Kalinga kings in 293; allusion 
to North Ceylon in 227; 
Augustan age of 128 ; mention 
of "Ya]pánam' in 248 ; profi- 
ciency of Nagas in 177; 
three kinds of 21, 296 


Tamil, lyrical 173, 296 

Tamil Mahabharata 35, 44 ; 
manuscripts 329 ;:——medical 
treatise 292 ;— — minister 33]: 

name(s) 60, 88, 89, 102, 
106, 169, 197, 383 

Tamil Navalar Saridai 284, 235, 
359, 360 — 

Tamil origin, kings of 169, 276, 
324 


Tamil pandits 177 ; —— pans 
173 ; poem(s) 101, 266, 
284 ; ——poetesses 171 ; —— 
poet(s) 112, 132,139, 177, 284, 
331; poetry 172 


Tamil, Rámáyanam in 288 

Tamil Saiva Saint(s) 121, 191, 
235, 253 

Tamil Sangam, first 41, 42, 181; 
jin Jaffna] 333, 358: Second 
42, 78, 181 ; third 12, 23, 43, 
101, 171, 172, 178 

Tamil Sanga work 88 

Tamils, army of 232, 233 

Tamil Scholars, South Indian 20, 

1, 26 


Tamils, Coast towns occupied 
by 251: dencing among the 
174-175; decimal system of 
the 11; dress of the 384; 
ear-ornaments of the 169, 170, 


230 

Tamils 1800 Years Ago; by 
Kanagasabai |, 23, 89 

Tamils, fusion of other races 
with the 66, 72, 75, 179, 180, 
230, 383 : hair dressing of the 
282; heroic god of the 60; 
immigration of the 3; marriage 
custom among the 17] ; music 
of the 172-174; name given 
to Ceylon by the 177 ; navi- 
gation among the 119, 122, 
124, 146 ; 


‘Tamils of the North 230 


Tamils, other names of the 328, 
338 ; payment cf tribute by 
the Siühalese to the 362; 
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sea-ports inhabited by the 103 
Sinhalese acquiescence to the 
rule of the 325 

Tamil tribe(s) 3, 122 

Tamil tunes 172, 173 ; Conser- 
vation of 173 

Tamil varalaru 253 

Tamil verse(s) 178, 246, 287, 
288, 331, 332, 375 

Tamil women, N: "gapadam worn 
by 71, 170 

Tamil word 65, 107, 108, i11, 
136, 177, 183 

Tamil work(s) 14, 245, 287, 295, 
305; destruction of 181; iron 
fort mentioned in 18; mech- 
anical conveyances mention- 
ed in 151; submersion of land 
mentioned in 9; theme of love 
treated in 170, 171; trade 
referred to in 145, 146 


Tamil writers 2, 1222: ;——— writ- 
ings 251 
Tammanna Adaviya 46 ; —-Na- 


garam 84;—— Nuvara 46, 60, 
225 

Tammannatéta 56 

Tampalakamam 186 

Tamraparni 20, 55, 103, 104, 105 ; 
[river] 104, 385 
amravarnika 104 

Tanakáras, Sinhalese origin of 
the 383, 384 

Tanipadal Tirattu 246 

Tadjai 260 

Tanjiers zI I 

Tanjore 125, 253, 289, 387 ;— 
District 336, 385 

Tanjore Gazetteer 26, 28 

Tanjore, Naik(s) of 385, 386 ; 

Taluq 268 

Taprobane 81, 82, 93, 97, 103, 
104, 105, 129; devastation 
round 30; elephanis exported 
from 118; India separated by 
a river from 12; Jaffna called 
by the name of 219; trade of 

P" 


Taprobanian, ihe 46, 47, 70, 87, 
88 


Tarakeswar 51 

Targkulam 382 

Taranankura 31 

Tarshish 87, 88, 89, 224 

Tartars of Cathay 210 

Tavalams 148 

Tavirikya Nagaram 84 

Tellipalai 343 

Telugu Chóias 274, 305; Telugu 
[language] 179 

Telugu poets 211 :——polygars 
336; work(s) 249, 385, 386 

Teluagar 107, 340 

Temples, building of 55, 186; 
wall paintings on 185 

Tenkási inscription 38, 367 

Ten Idylls (Tamil) ti 136, 172 

Tenkaiyilai 333 

Tennent: Ceylon, by Sir E. 4 
18, 45, 81, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
102, 120, 121, 123, 126, 130, 
193, 197, 200, 224, 225 - 

Tennent, conclusions from 
Muhammedan writings by 

Tennent, (Sir Emerson) 18, 45, 
82, 87, 99. 114, 120, 121, 192, 
194, 197, 224, 325 

Terunnanse 9 

Teruwe Pandáram 381 . 

Thampala-kimam 186; vide 
Tambalagámam 

Tharsis 218 

Thelkeir 96, 109, 115, 119 

Thengu States 10 

Théras 191 

Thibeto-Burmans 4 

Third Calender, story of the 18 

Third Kailayam 333 

Third (Tamil) Sangam 12, 23, 
43, 101, 178: Anthologies of 
the 171 ; Naga poets in 178; 
period of the 172 


` Thirthas, Tirta, 34, 35, 218 


Thirutampalai 186; vide Tiru- 


tampálai 
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T hirutampalésuran Koyil 186; 
vide Tirutambalésvaram 
Thomas [the apostle], Blessed 
9 


Thondi- 113 

Thousand and One Nights 193, 
196, 201, 204, 205, 219, 220, 
221, 222, 223 

Throne names 77, 370 

Tiger crest 6;—— flag 10, 301 ; 

mark 14 

Tigris, the 204, 205, 226 

Tika Wikrama 274 

Tilakasundari 277, 315, 316 

Time, instruments to measure 
175, 176 

Timila fishers 146 

Tinmati Nagan 178 

Tin mines 199, 201 

Tinnevelly District 104 

Tirayan 28, 29 

Tiru Chittambala 
Peruminambi 268 

Tirukalambudur inscription 270 

Tirukalukunram inscription 340 


Tirukétisvaram 84, 89, 121, 185, 
254 


Tirukkétichchuran Koyil 186 
Tirukkévalur, Chiefs of 361 
Tirukolür inscription 289 
Tirukonesala Puranam 38, 228, 
229 
Tirukónésar Kovil 228 
Tirukovaiyar 253 
Tirumalai Udaiyan  Sétupati, 
Copper plates of 386 
Tirumalaivádi inscription 263 
Tirumurukárrupadai 144, 164, 
167, 169, 174, 188 
Tirupitkadal inscription 256 
Tiruppirambiyam 252, 253, 255 
Tirupuga! 248 
Titfupullini 346 
Tirutambalésvaram 53, 55, 186 
Tirutampálai 53, 54, 186 
Tiruvadi Nilai 190 
Tiruvalangadu inscription 269, 
321 : —— plates 258 


Mudaiyán 


Tiruvalluvar 161 
Tiruvandipuram inscription 290 
Tiruvasagam 107, 254 
Tiruvatavur Adigal Puranam 254 
Tiruvattisvara temple inscrip- 
tion 267 
Tiruvilayadal Puranam 10, 36, 
(prose) 254 
Tiruvennai Nallür 287, 288 
Tiruvottiyür, temple at 261 
Tiruvottiyur temple inscription 


261 

Tisai Ugra [Chóla(n)] 273, 274, 
75 

Tissa 68, 69, 70 


Tissamaharáma, inscribed bricks 
at 182; ruins of 182 


Tissamaharáma tank 46 

Tissamahé Vihára 64, 76 

Tissa Maluva 64 

Tissa Rája 9 

Tissa Vihira 76 

Tissa Ugra 389 

Tivakaram 142, 143 

Tiyagi 21 

Toddy, drawing and brewing of 
154 


Todu 169 

Tolkappiyam 10, 170, 181, 187 

Tondai creeper 2 

Tondaiman Aru 114, 226 

Tondaimandalam 28, 30, 31, 305 

Tondaimandala Sadagam 305 

Tondaimaa llan Tirayan 28, 30, 78 

Tondaka drum 188 

Tonigala rum T 182 

Tooth Relic 278, 344, 350; cap- 
ture by Sankili of the 382; 
destruction of the 382 

Topawewa 321, 322 

Toringoi, country of the 96, 107, 


Tottaramudi plates 304 

Towns, description of ancient 
140: destruction of enemies’ 
144 

Toyil painting 167 


xlviii INDEX 


Trade, articles of early 39, 87, 
88, 117-118, 125, 132-133, 135, 
146, 163, 200, 222.223, 228; 
depóts of 44, 82, 86, 87, 113, 


146, 226; early mode of 3; 


149 ; internal 148 
Trade Junctions guarded 148 
Trade of the Arabs 90, 124; 
Greeks 100 ; Kalingas 117 
-[18; Pheenicians 89-90: 
135 Romans 100, 111,123, 128, 


Trade routes 17, 62, 85, 115, 117, 
121, 123-124, 224:—through 
the Jaffna lagoon 98.99, 119, 
121, 126-127 

Trade with China 123.125 ; 
Egypt 85:——North India 44 

Trade with Tavalams and Carts 

Travancore 21, 22 


Travancore Arch : Series 38, 364 
367 


Travels in the East; by Sir W. 
Ousley 198, 376 

Travels on Foot through the Island 
of Ceylon; by J. Haffner 83 

Travels of Ibn Batuta 210, 211, 
216, 223, 354 

Tree-totem(s) 22, 90, 123 

Tribhuvana Chakravarti Kula- 
sekhara Déva 346 

Tribule Bandar 38} 

Trichinopoly District 266 

Trikatagiri Mountain 341 

Trincomalie 45, 52, 70,79. 116, 
186, 227, 228. 341, 366, 380 

Trincomalie inscription 377, 378: 
interpretation by de Sa of the 
378: interpretation by de 
Queiroz of the 379; recon- 
struction of the 378, 379 

Trincomalie Kalvettu 247 

Trincomalie, shrine at 335; tem- 
ple at 229, 333 

Trivalar 239 

Trojan war 90 


Tudi drum 160, 172 


Tudiyan 122 

Tulasi 295, 309 
Tullata Naga 68 
Tumpane 250 
Tunankai [dance] 174 
Tunukai district 317 
Turnour 217 
Turukkitidal 320 
Tutucorin 9 

Tuvashta (Kannar) 15 
12,000 Ancient Islands 262 
Tyndis 113 

Tyre. merchants of 226 


U 


(Udaiyar Sri) Uttama Chota 
(Déva) 261, 262 

Udappu 83 

Udarata, people of 363 

Udaya i 237; Udaya ii 237; 
Udaya iii 237, 258, 259: 

Udaya iii, defeat of the Chólas 
by 258 

Udayéndiram plates 239, 253, 
256, 257 

Uddhana Dwara 317, 318, 320 

Udukku 174 

Udutturai 320 

Ugra Singan, dynasty of 252, 293, 
297, 309, 326: exploits of 244; 
identification of 243, 275; 
marriage of 244; reign in 
Jaffna of 252, 266, 272: seizure 
of the throne of Jaffna by 242, 
310; subjugation of the Van- 

. niyas by 244; time of 242, 
297; transfer of capital by 
205, 245, 311 

Uka grass 160 

Ula, Kumara Kulotungan 286 

Ula Pararájasékaran 273 

Ula, Sankara Chólan 286 

Ulanthes (Dutch) 375, 376 

Ulipi 42 

Umipati Sivam 268 

Ummada Citta 66 

Unique Conch Shell 307 
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Upanayana Ceremony 319, 322 
Upasampada Ceremony 170, 179 
Upasampada  novitiates, head 


dress worn by 170 


Upatissa 69 
Upper Indus 50. 


Uragapuram 239 


Uraiyür 29, 110, 239 


Urantai 30 


Urátota (Uráturai) 208, 291, 328 


Urumparay inscription 267 

Usmanturai 228 

Utiyan — Céralátan, 
"Peruficórru 40, 41 

Uttama Chóla (Déva), (Udaiyár 
Sri) 261, 262 

Uttaman 354 

Uttara Tosali 303 

Uttiya 64, 65, 68 

Uva, forests of 223 


v 


Vadakkar 292 

Vada-má-nága 68, 70 

Vadathesam 242 

Vaipava Malai, author of the 
243, 246, 247, 266, 273, 333, 
369, 370, 381, 383; kings in 
the 257, 343, 354; translation 
of the 350 

Vaipava Malai, (Yalpina), vide 
Yáipána Vaipava Malai 

Vaisiya Caste 319 

Vaisravana, god 250 

Vaivasanta Manu, progeny of 


315 
Va:yapadal 247, 329, 389 
Vajra Hasta(i) 307, 308, 323 
Vakkaleri plates 239 
Valabi 302 
Valai Vanan 26 
Y¿lasingam 375 
Vaiavan 261 
Valavarkonpallam 261 
Valavu, signification f 261 
Valentyn 82, 282, 365 
Vallabha, Chalukya 235; Chola 
255, 276 


Céraman 


Vallipuram 54, 117, 187, 309, 
310, 330, 373. 
Valukkai Aru 205, 206; 
gable for boats 116 
Valvettiturai 76, 87, 119, 147, 
7 


27 
Vamsa 304, 309, 310 
Vánavan (Céra) 279 
Vanavan Midévi Isvaram 263 
Vanga [Bengal] 48, 50 
Vafiji 335, 36l 
Vañjipura 
Vankanásika Tissa 69, 72 
Vannánkulam 120 
Vannárpaune 
Vanni(a)(n) Chiel(tain)s 229, 
317, 343, 357 
Vannichchis 217 
Vanni(s) as a buffer State, 180, 
230 ; cotton cultivation in the. 
133; expulsion of Sichalese 
into the 383; Nága kingdom 
extended to the 12,54: occu- 
pation of the 229; Queen of 
the 217; trunk road through 
the 62, 320; Ugra Singans 
invasion of the 244 
Vanniya(r)(s), management of 
Trincomalie temple by the 
228. 229: origin of the 229; 
reduction to Adikaris of the 
231: subjugation of the 356, 
357, 367, 368 
Van Rhee 390 
Vapour of milk 134 l 
Varaguna 254, 255; conquest 
oí Manarri by 253; invasion 
of Ceylon by 252 
Varagunavarman 255 
Vararijasingan 288 
Varivadivu 181 
Varétaya (Segaràjasékaran) 356, 
357.370, 371 
Varéthaya Singai Aryan 355 
Varuna 186, 187 
Vásabha 69, 72 
Vasa Mayilai 26 
Vastuhimi, massacre of 351 


navi» 
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Vasu, curse of 34 
Vásuki 141 
Vátápi, battle of 235, 238 
Vathimi Bhuvanéka Bahu ii 251 
© Vatsydyana 241 
Vattagàmani 68; ear ornaments 
in the statue of 71, 170 
Vavraváhan 34, 42, 43 
Védar 109, 150, 151, 161 ; diet 
of 160-161; dwellings of 160 
Védas, the 2, 152, 295, 334 
Véda tribes 171 
Veddahs, the 1, 2, 3, 152, 334 
Vedic period 47 
Védic priests 324 - 
Vélaikára army 264 
Vélan 14, 60, 187 
Veligama 37 
Vellaikudi 178 
Vellaipparavai, salterns of 266 
Vellála Colonists, arrival in 
Jaffna of 335, 336; arrival in 
South Czylon of 336 
Vellála poet, blind 24 , 359 
Vellalas, the 153, 155, 302, 343, 
389, 390 
Vélúr [of Nalliyakódan] 14 
Vélur, battle of 257 
Vélürpálayam plates 30 
Vénddu, king of 279 ` 
Venetian traveller, the 206 
Vengai flower 167 
Ven Nàganár 178 
en Niganár, Attan 178 
Verugumunai 117 
Vettilaikérni 320 
Vettukérni 220 
Vibhishana 247 
Vidattaltivu 14, 83, 108 
Vidia Malmanda, god 379 
Vidiye Bandára 381, 382 
Vihára Dévi 68, 69, 70 
Vijagapatam Copper plates 308 
Vijaya, Agriculture not intro- 
duced by. 130-131 
Vijaya [Arjuna] 34 
Vijaya Bahu i 237, 286, 313, 316, 


317; accession of 265, 326 


DEX 


death of 266: expulsion of 
the Chólas by 264, 265 : family 
of 314, 316; marriage of 277, 
315, 326; marriage of sister 
of 311, 312, 315, 316; Viháras 
built in Jaffna by 277 

Vijaya Báhu ii 237, 323, 328, 341 


ijaya Bahu iii, victory of 337, 


341, 351 

Vijaya Bahu v, Sri 314 

Vijaya Báhu vii 380 l 

Vijaya Bahu, Kalinga [Magha] 
291, 328, 329 Ux. 
ijaya Bahu [of Dambadeaiya] 
356, 342 

Vijaya Bahu [of Gampola],Adigar 
of 361; capture of'362, 365, 
366, 369 

Vijaya Bahu fof Jaffna] 373 

Vijaya, building of temples by 
25, 60, 61, 186; capital of 60; 
destruction of iron fort by 19 

Vijaya Dharma Nádagam 14, 15, 


Vijaya, emigration of 52 
ijaya Gopàla Naidu 385 

Vijaya Kalinga Chakravarti 329 

Vijaya, Kalinga kings tracing 
descent from 242, 243, 309, 
312, 313, 318, 322 _ 

Vijaya Külankai (Singai Arya 
Chakravarti) 251, 272, 273, 
274. 275, 329, 343, 370 

Vijaya, landing place of 45-47 
52-57, 104; landing place of 
the followers of 45-47, 53-55, 
117; language not introduced 
by 178; legends connected 
with 244; lion flag anterior to ` 
43; marriage of 56-58, 66, 67, 
73, 136, 227; 

Vijayanagar 203, 299, 356, 365, 
366, 367, 384, 385 

Viiayanagar History, Sources of 
249, 386, 387 

Vijayanagar kings, Hoysala 336 

Vijaya, parentage of 48, 245 

Vijayarághava Ná&yaka 249 


IND 


Vijaya, residence of 52, 55, 57— 


Vijaya's successor 59, 61, 130 


Vijaya [successor of Siri Naga iil 
32. 69, 76, 79 
Vijaya, voyage o 
Vijitapura 320, 321 
Vikkama Pándu 237 
Vikrama Báhu [defeated by 
Rajadhi Raja] 280, 281, 284 
Vikrama Bahu (i) 237, 317, 318 ; 
Hinduism professed by 277, 
278,——defeated by Vira 
' Déva 286, 287,327 
Vikrama Bahu [of Gampola] 362 
Vikrama (Chóla) 286 
Vikrama Cholan Ulá 286 
Vikramáditya 239 
Vikramaditya ii 764 
Vikrama, Jativarman 345; Mára- 
varman 34 
Vikrama Pándu 281, 284 
Vikrama Pindya(o) 270, 280, 281 
Vikrama Pararijasékaran 370, 
371 
Vikramasinghapuram 274, 305 
Vilakkam, Akapporul 170, 186 
Vilambi [cyclic year] 576 
Villavan 280 
Villi Stan 24 
Villiputtárar 249 
Vinayaditya Satyasraya 239 
Vincent 99, 102, 110, 129 
Vira Déva, invasion of Ceylon 
by 287, 327 
Vira Ganga, country of 305 
Vira Kéralan 279, 280 . 
Vira. Pandya, Jatávarman, ins- 
cription of 340; invasion of 
Ceylon by 340, 341, 343 
Vira Pandya |son_of M. Kula- 
. sékhara i] 355, 356 
Vira Pandya [son of Parákrama] 
267, 268, 270 
Vira Parákrama Bahu 375 
Vira Rághava(n) (Mudaliyar), 
(Antaka Kavi) 246, 247, 359, 
360, 371 


EX ii 


Vira Rajéndra 263, 264 

Vira Rakshasas 292 

Vira Sala Mégha(n) 280, 281, 
283, 284, 316, 326 

Vira Vamma 315 

Virchow, Prof. R. 2 

Virotaya Pararajasékaran 371 

Virupa Dévi 299 | 

Virupaksha i 366; invasion oí 
Ceylon by 365 

Vishnu 50, 58, 186, 295 

Vishnu Gópa 31 

Vishnu Purane 50 

Visiapur, kingdom of 203 

Visvakarma 15, 16, 20 

Visvanátha Naik 336 

Visvanátha Süstriür Sambavak- 
kurippu 33 

Vievanata Swami Temple 367 

Visvafifia [goldsmiths] 15 

Visoapuranam 14, 16 

Viswimitra Rishi 294 

Viyása 

Veharaka Tissa 69, 76 

Von Hammer 39 

Vraligar 11 

Viichiyür 178 


Ww 


Wada-má-Nága see 
Naga 
Walawwa see Valavu 
Wanney, Queen of 217 
Wanni 108; see Vanni 
Warangal 216, 288 
Warp and woof 134 
Waste weir 106 
Weaving industry 133 70 
Weligama, rock statue at 1 
230 ; mural painting at 184 
erteltivu 108 . 
Yenen Aryans 2 ._——Asia 226; 
— —Chalukya king (s) 230, 
306;—-QGahgas 307 ;—-Ghats 
26, 133; ——merchants 136: 
— —navigators 99 ;,——-ocean 


34. 


Vadama 


lii INDEX 


West, ships from the 127: trade 
with the 84, 86, 91, 122, 195, 


Wheeler, Mr. Talboys 4 

White parasol 307; 309 
ickrama-Singhapurem 274; see 
Vikrama Sinhapuram `- | 

Wijesitha, Mudlr. L. C. 53, 235 

Wijesinha's List of [Ceylon kings] 
235, 265, 281 

Wikrama, Tika 274 

Wilson 239 . 

Winslow, Tamil-English Dic- 
tionary ; by Rev. M. 54 

Woharaka Tissa 32 

Women, social liberties of 170; 
education of 17 

World, Geography of the; by 
Ptolemy 23 

Woven wind 134 

Writing, early existence of 180, 

l: in Tissamaharáma 

bricks -182 


Wytulya heresy 78 
X 


Xavier, Francis 381 


Y 


Yádava Country 19, 49, 51 

Yadavas, the 47, 51, 301 

Yagfia Náráyana Dikshita 249. 

Y ahapat Pattina 250 

Yakkhas, alliances with the 55, 
57, 73; capital of the 16; civi- 
lization of the.3, 141; con- 
quest by Vijaya of the 55, 57: 
description of the 1, 2, 185; 
food of the 130; fusion with 
other races of the 66, 179. 
kingdoms of the 2, 3, 55, 138; 
king of the 3, 15, 16, 151, 294. 
linen dresses of the 135 ; mon- 
archical Government of the 
139; practice of demonology 
by the 189; system of barter 
among the 3 


Ya! 173, 174; Yal, makara 173 

Yálpánam, city of 332; earliest 
mention of 248, 249; flag of 
345; king of 345; names core 
rupted from 195, 203; 211, 217, 
218, 219, 249; not the Tamil 
adaptation of Yapane 250, 251; 

. origin of the name of 248, 250, 
251: Queen of 217: 1eference 
to 249, 250, 330, 375 


Ya'pdnan 197, 201, 211, 247, 251, l 


222, 253, 272 
Yáipàna Náyanár 249 
Yalpina Náyinar vattinam 248 
Ya pána(n) pattinam 211, 212, 


Yiipána town 249 
Yipána Vaipava milai, advent 
of Vijaya according to the 45; 


building Nallür seccording to. 


the 330, 331 ; confusion of the 
name of Saakili in the 381, 
derivation of Sinhalam in the 
102; distribution of kings 
named in the 343; exploits of 
Ugra Siógan in the 243; ex- 
pulsion of the Sinhalese in the 
383; fiction from Kaildya 
Malai transferred to the 273, 
333; first king of Jaffna ac- 
cording to the 272, 275, 297, 
298, 329; help rendered to the 
Pándyan according to the 355; 
Jaffna flag flying over Ceylon 
as per 35]; Kulakkottan’s 
family in the 379; landing of 
Vijaya according to the 52; 
legend of the lutist in the 246; 
list of Jaffna kings in the 218; 
274, 343; Mahivahsa and the 
227; name given to Jaffna in 
the 37; origin of the Mada- 
pallis in the 388, 389; Pándy- 
a» invasion of Jaffna as per 
367; prophecy in the 374— 
375; return of the Jaffna king 
as per 373; revolt of the Van- 
niyas according to the 356— 
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357; rulers of Jafína as per 
251, 252; sack of Yápibu in 
terms of the 344, 345, 248, 
349, 352, 354; salt expedition 
of Tondaiman according to the 
266; | Sapumal’s conquest 
omitted in the 368; Sapumal's 
reign in Jaffna in terms of the 
369; Sinhalese— Tamil dis- 
turbances in Jafína according 
to the 180; subjugation of the 
Vanniyas mentioned in the 
231, 244; temple building by 
Vijaya according to the 55, 
56. 60, 186; Tirukonésalapura- 
nam and the 228; Tirutamba- 
lésvaram mentioned in the 53; 
tradition re Nallür according io 
the 380; transfer of capital by 
Ugra Singan in terms of 245; 
Ugra Singan and the throne of 
Jaffna as per 293; Ugra Siùg- 
ans dynasty according to the 
309; Virotaya's reign in terms 


o 
Yal, Peri 173; Sakoda 173; Sen- 
kotti 173 
Yámá 272 
Yápáhu 210. 237, 353, 354, 371 ; 
ahávansa version of the sack 
of 344; Vaipava Malai version 


of the sack of 344, 345; year 


of the sack of 348, 349, 351, 
352, 355 
Yipinam, Yápane 195, 217, 250, 
2 


Yspdipattina, Yápápatun(a) 212, 
250, 251, 352, 372, 373; not 
the Sinhalese form of Nallár 

5 


Yasalaka Tissa 68, 79 

Yattala Dágoba 182 

Yattala Tissa 68 

Yavanas, the 138 

Yemen 352 

Yogis, the 218 

Yuh-chi, the ancient | 

Yule, Col. H. 40, 82, 195, 196, 
197, 202, 203, 209, 214, 216, 
225; consultation of early 
Muhammedan writings by 192. 
identification of Calah by 194 


Zabage 193 

Zabaj 194, 217, 250 

Zabedj 194, 211, 225 

Zanig 194 

Zapage 193, 195, 197, 211, 217, 
250, 293 


Zeilan, island of 223 
Zeilon 102 


Zinghoeul, kingdom of 202 
Zobak 198 


Page 10, Notes, line 26, 


ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


14, » 4, 6, » prased " 
15 , , Ll „ artizans n 
16, . » 16, . Visva n 
20, line 11, , with artisans ,, 
21, Notes, line 19, „ @@e# » 
22, » » 28 . Naltukddai .„ 
23, line 12, „ Mavilangai’s ,, 


23, line 14, for Cirupáunárrupadai — 
23, Notes. line 2. for LA. - " 
24, line 7, for Cirupáàágrupadai » 


24, Notes, line 13, fer fresh " 
24, 4 „ 27, . such, is " 
25, lines | and 3, ,. Kudira " 
25, Notes, line 13. „ Har " 
35, ^ » 7 „n SOND " 
35, non 7 np eA " 


38. . » 6 „ QGaergem " 


39, line 17, , hencethe . 

43, , 21, , Ceylon king » 

45, „ 11. for Kirindi Oya ana; " 
others 

45, „ 13, „ Trincomalie the " 

49, Notes, line 5. for Sinha " 


for Ahapporul read Akapporul. 


praised. 

artisans. 

Visva : P. 

with the artisans. 
eo m. 
Váltukádai. 
Mivilan gai. 
Cirupdnérrupadai. 
Ind : Ant. 
Cirupánárrupadai, 
flesh. 

such is, 

Kudirai. 

“Ser, 

(s). 

(EA). 

Q gewrig eor. 
hence. 

Ceylon kings. 
Kirindi Oya — and 

others. 

Trincomalie—the. 


' Sinha. 


52, line 14, delete comma alter the word Guzerat. 


55, Notes, line 1, add pp. 104-105. 


72, line 16, for Isnald read 
76, n 3, » well " 
78, . 8, " therfore m 
78, , 16 » become » 
80, ., 6, »,  controdlr  « 


Island. . 
wall. 
therefore. 
became. 
control. 


ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 82, line 8, for Nevill read Neville. 
» 83% , 9, »  Lanká »  Le^ká 
4, 89, , 17, delete the word and’ at the end of the Nne. 
» 89, , D, for apes and read apes, aghil and. 
» 92, , 7, » Bahuvi 5» Bahu vi 
4. 94, , 26, » andlthe  , andthe. 
» 100, ,, 8, » town » towns, 
» 102, ,, 4, asa llam  , asílam. 
» 104, ,, 9, » Lanká » Lanká. 
» 177, os l, 5 Lanka » Lanka. 
» 177, „ 26; » allearned ,, a learned, 
„ 178, Notes, line 9, „ a Oymàn , Oymán. 
» 247, n » 8, add pp. 359-360 after viii. 


» 283 line 12, substitute t in place of * after the word Chéta. 
„ 283, Notes, add t, vide note * on page 281. 

.. 292, Note *, add 338, note 1, after p. 
» 295, line 3, fur Kalinga read Kalinga. 
„ 293, Notes, line 10 for oris? 
(4296, 6 n 14&16., sienswmieir ,, 
» 301, , » ] add 313—325 after p. 


read wie ter, 


Sweoaunhuer. 


2, for 


» 307, ,. » l 
"E „5 
» 22V, line 27, 
»391. n 4, 
» 333, , H, 
» 346, a 17, 


,. 349, Note. line I. 


» 360, Notes, line 27, 


» 264, Ld l we 


stews id read stews Tor 


for Samavasi 


, Singai » 
» Viharasat " 
» Singai " 
, author " 


» Ráméswaram ,. 


read Sómavási. 


Siùgai. 
Viháras at. 
Siùgai. 

The author. 
Ramésvaram, 


add ii, p : 297 after Vol: 
for Gasw@@ read Qacm gu. 


13, remove bracket before Q øn i Serano 


» 367, line 1, for Vjjianagar read Vijaya Nagar. 


» 368, ., 19, .. * substitute S. 

» 369, ., 16. ., started reign read started to reign. 
373, , 13. , Mahtvansa » Mahávaiüsa. 
» 282, , 13, ,, lirves » livres. 
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